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INTRODUCTION 


HAT is a saint? May we not say that 

the saints are the lamps of Gop, lighted 
with His Spirit, and reflecting the light of 
Curist, Who lighteneth every man, but is not 
reflected equally by all? Trials, sufferings, and 
labours are the opportunities given them, by 
which their lamp is cleansed and their light 
enabled to shine more brightly against the sur- 
rounding darkness. 

To study their lives is to be reminded of the 
fact of Curist as a living and working power 
in the life of man, and also to be helped to 
realize the immense volume of intercession which 
they now offer before the throne, for it cannot 
be, as Bede has said, that those who were so 
powerful to intercede with Gop on earth will 
be less able to do so in heaven. Further, the 
saints are the heroes of the Church, and, as 
Dean Hutton has expressed it, devotion to the 
saints is the Church’s hero-worship. No society 
can neglect its heroes without loss, and there can 
be no question but that the Church of England 
has been impoverished for want of this hero- 
worship. 

Only students can be expected to have an 
extensive knowledge of Church history, but all 
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Church people ought to have some knowledge 
of the lives and achievements of the Church’s 
heroes. The effect of the prevailing ignorance 
is especially disastrous to the young. Patriotism 
for school and city and country is fed by stories 
of “famous men and our fathers who begat us.”’ 
Devotion to Curist and His Church has no 
such aid, and sometimes perishes for the want 
of it. 

This little book is an attempt to give some 
account of those saints about whom every man, 
or at least every Churchman, ought to know 
something. All the saints in the Prayer Book 
Kalendar are included, some only for the reason 
that their names are there, and about fifty others 
who seemed most interesting or representative. 

As in choosing a cricket eleven the first 
choices are easy and the last very difficult to 
make, so it has been here. And if the reader 
feels that some saint who has been omitted 
should have the place of one whose life is given, 
why, very likely the reader is right.. 

Stories of the saints have been given for their 
intrinsic interest and beauty, and it has not been 
possible to weigh the evidence in each case 
for and against their truth; but the discern- 
ing reader will, as a rule, have no difficulty in 
distinguishing between those for which there ‘is 
historical foundation and those which are merely 
legendary. 

There are two subjects of special interest 
to-day, which come up again and again in these 
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lives. One is miracles. No one can read the 
lives of the saints without being struck by the 
enormous number of miracles attributed to 
them, or without regretting that their biographers 
did not pay less attention to recording these 
extraordinary occurrences, and more attention to 
relating the ordinary incidents of their every- 
day life. 

These miracles are of every kind. Some are 
plainly preposterous and supported by no evidence 
worthy of the name. But others are recorded 
by sober contemporary historians, men like Bede 
and Eadmer, who are rightly regarded as accurate 
and truthful in other matters, and cannot lightly 
be dismissed as untrustworthy and mistaken 
when they record a miracle. But what is a 
miracle ? A miracle has been defined as a breach 
of the laws of nature. If this definition is cor- 
rect, the advance in our knowledge of these 
natural laws enables us to rule out as non- 
miraculous a very large number of so-called 
miracles. The science of ‘ psycho-therapy’”’ is 
on its way to account in natural ways for an 
enormous number of cures, which twenty years 
ago would have been accepted or rejected as 
miraculous. Faith-healing and cures by sugges- 
tion are coming to be regarded as the common- 
places of medical practice. If this is so, it is 
not surprising that in an age of faith such cures 
were common, and perhaps the bulk of such 
miracles may be accounted for in this way. 
Perhaps the most typical and best-attested 
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instance of this class of miracle, though not one 
of healing, is the stigmata of St. Francis. Even 
so, and allowing that such cures are non-mira- 
culous in the sense that they are in perfect 
accordance with natural law, it would appear 
that the power of suggestion was greatest in 
those men and women who were most filled with 
the Spirit. The psychic power was the fruit of 
prayer and mortified life and a will surrendered 
to Gop. 

It is possible also that the curious gift of 
foretelling the future, especially with regard to 
death, called “second sight” in Scotland, 
may be explained in time without recourse to 
“‘ occultism.” 

But other miracles cannot be so explained. 
They must be rejected altogether or accepted 
as miraculous. 

One may cross off a vast mass of miracles as 
being legendary, and unsubstantiated by trust- 
worthy evidence, such as the story of St. Peter 
and Simon Magus given on pages 186-7, but even 
so there remains a residuum difficult to account 
for on any modern scientific hypothesis. It is 
too big a question to enter into here, but it 
seems a mistake to isolate the New Testament 
in this matter. Miracles, if studied at all, must 
be studied as a whole. 

After all, a miracle is only a breach in the 
observed laws of nature, and it is becoming daily 
more presumptuous to affirm that certain things 
cannot happen because they seem to be miracu- 
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lous. At any rate it is comforting to have 
scientific authority for believing that St. James 
was right after all, and that the prayers of the 
righteous may avail to save the sick. 

The other subject is the idea of asceticism, 
which may be said to be the universal mark 
of saints in greater or less degree. By asceti- 
cism I mean the deliberate foregoing of bodily 
comforts and pleasures, especially food, sleep, 
and warmth, in themselves perfectly innocent, 
and even necessary for keeping the body at its 
highest point of beauty and efficiency. 

It is difficult for the practical English mind 
to appreciate any discipline of this sort, which 
does not make directly for efficiency. It under- 
stands fasting as a means of acquiring self- 
control, not as a way of submitting to voluntary 
pain for its own sake. 

But the asceticism of the saints is pursued 
for its own sake even more than for discipline. 
It is the desire to share the sufferings of Curist 
which makes St. Francis Xavier go barefoot 
through India, St. Bernard endure almost in- 
tolerable cold on one meal of herbs in twenty- 
four hours, St. Chad walk when riding would 
have saved time and labour. 

There is no doubt that such mortifications in 
the end added to their effectiveness, if not to 
their efficiency. Men and women saw the marks 
of the Lorp Jzsus in them, and in consequence 
many were converted. 

St. Simon Stylites on his pillar has been taken 
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as the type of useless and foolish asceticism. 
Yet St. Simon, we are told, converted hundreds 
by his preaching, who would never even have 
heard him but for his self-inflicted tortures. 

“Except I see the print of the nails I will 
not believe.” Is not this as true of the average 
sensual man as it was of St. Thomas? In the 
Middle Ages he saw the nail-prints in the savage 
asceticism of the saints. How 1s he to see them 
to-day ? We all recognize with sorrow that the 
mass of working-men of to-day are outside the 
ranks of any religious organization. Is it pos- 
sible that they look for these marks, and fail 
to find them in the lives of those who profess 
Christianity, whether clergy or laity ? 

How are they to find them? Are our bishops 
to discard their motor-cars, and go about their 
dioceses on foot? Are the faithful to be ex- 
horted to be content with one meal a day, and 
that of herbs? In a word, are hair-shirts to 
come in? Somehow we know that whether 
these things are right or wrong . they would 
convert no one. Moreover, the saints did not 
torture themselves to attract attention. It was 
their way of following the Crucified. The con- 
version-value of these practices was a by-pro- 
duct. A devout and conscientious life will bear 
its witness for those within, who can understand 
it. There are some who require further proof, 
and this is what the Church of England fails 
to give at the present time. Working-men are 
notoriously quick to suspect the sincerity of their 
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leaders, when those leaders cease to work with 
their hands. They do not in their hearts believe 
in the drudgery of any work except manual 
work. 

We all know how they resent the bishop 
living in a palace and having £5,000 a year. 
But to them the parish priest also, with an 
income of from £200 to £500 a year, seems 
to have secured a soft and comfortable job. 

May it be that for our great towns we need a 
new order of friars, who would actually live the 
life of working-men, by earning their living as 
manual workers in the shop and the factory— 
whether priests or laymen—and who would live 
a community life, but scattered in small com- 
munities, and living in the same sort of houses 
as those occupied by their fellow workers, in 
accordance with the original idea of St. Francis 
of Assisi? The monks who withdraw from the 
world and live at Cowley or Mirfield fill a very 
real need. The Church needs their prayers and 
their preaching. The more educated can see 
the marks of Jesus in their lives. But to meet 
what we may think the childish demand of 
working-men for a sign, will anything less suffice 
than the example of men living their lives under 
the same sort of conditions, working by their 
side, and yet manifestly and openly following 
Curist P 

Finally, a word about the book itself. It is 
not a book for scholars, except in the sense that 
the specialist may find in it information about 
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the saints, of periods in which he has not 
specialized. It lays no claim to original research. 
It would be the work of a laborious lifetime to 
write “original” lives of these 120saints. But I 
have done my best to consult original authorities, 
where accessible, and also the works of modern 
writers who have made studies of particular saints. 
Like all other workers in this field, I have 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to the monu- 
mental work of the Bollandists, now in its 
sixty-sixth folio volume, and I should like to 
express my special obligation to Dean Hutton’s 
National Saints, to Miss Arnold-Forster’s Studies 
in Church Dedications, and to Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
Lives of the Saints, a work which has, however, 
to be used with caution. The more important 
of the numerous other works consulted will be 
found in a separate list. CP.s.c¢ 
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St. Sunon Stylites. Fanuary 5th 
Diep a.p. 460 


St Simon Stylites was born in the village of 
Gesa, between Antioch and Cilicia, and as a 
boy kept his father’s sheep. One day he was 
forced by heavy snow to leave them in the fold, 
and went with his parents to church. In the 
Gospel for the day he heard the Beatitudes read ; 
the blessings promised to those who mourn and 
weep and hunger and thirst sank into his heart 
and changed his life. He went at once to a 
neighbouring monastery and lay at the gate for 
five days; on the fifth day the abbot came 
out and asked what ailed him. He answered 
with tears, “I long to be a servant of Gop and 
to save my soul. Let me enter the monastery, 
and do not send me away.” 

He stayed in the monastery for a year, inflicting 
upon himself almost inconceivable austerities. 
He ate only once a week, and bound a rope 
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round his body so tightly that it sank into the 
flesh ; when the monks found it out they removed 
the rope and the skin came away with it. His 
austerities made him unpopular with the other 
monks, so he left the monastery and took 
possession of a little hut on a mountain-side and 
lived as a hermit for three years. Then he 
ascended the peak and built a wall round it, and 
there abode until his death. The wild Arab 
tribes thronged to see and hear him He fled 
from them up a pillar. At first it was six cubits 
high, then eighteen, then thirty-six. 

Theodoret, a contemporary writer, gives this 
account of him. ‘On festivals, from sunset 
until sunrise, he stood all night with hands 
uplifted to heaven, neither refreshed by sleep nor 
overcome by fatigue. He is modest, easy of 
access, gracious, and answers every man who 
speaks to him. He has received from Gop the 
gift of teaching, and he preaches twice a day. 
He also acts as a judge and gives just decisions. 
This and the like is done after the ninth hour. 
For all night and through the day to the ninth 
hour he prays continually.” 

Nor was this life, so strange to modern 
western ideas of what is edifying, without fruit. 
“Myriads of Arabs were illuminated by that 
station on the pillar. For this most shining light, 
set as it were on a candlestick, sent forth its 
beams like the sun, and Iberians, Persians, 
and Armenians came to receive Baptism. But 
the Arabs came in tribes, two and three hundred 
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at a time, and renounced with shouts the errors 
of their ancestors, and breaking in pieces the 
images they had worshipped, assented to the 
Gospel doctrine. This have I seen with my own 
eyes. 
aa such very various ways is mankind edified. 
To test his humility an order was one day sent 
to him in the name of the neighbouring bishops 
and abbots to come down from his pillar and 
alter his way of life. He was on the point of 
descending when the messenger told him that 
as he was willing to obey he could remain. 
An account of his death is given by Anthony, 
a disciple. ‘After a few years it happened one 
day that he bowed himself in prayer and remained 
thus for three days. I was terrified, and went 
up to him on the pillar and said, ‘ Master, arise 
and bless us, for the people have been waiting 
three days and nights for a blessing from thee.’ 
But he answered me not. So 1 understood that he 
rested in the Lorn, and wept most bitterly, and 
bending down kissed his eyes and said, ‘ Master, 
remember me in thy holy rest.’” 
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St. Cedd. Fanuary 7th 


Bisoop oF THE East Saxons. Diep a.p. 664 


EDD, brother of Chad, was a Northum- 

brian, and was one of the four priests sent 
by Bishop Finan, at the request of the newly- 
baptized King Paeda, to instruct and baptize 
the Mercians. But his chief work was to be 
done among the apostate East Saxons who had 
relapsed to heathendom after their conversion 
by Mellitus. He went to them first of all 
accompanied by a single priest, but his success 
was so great that, on a visit to Northumbria, 
Finan consecrated him bishop. He remained 
Bishop of London, that is, of the East Saxons, 
until his death. 

So great was his spiritual and moral ascendency 
that on one occasion the East Saxon king met 
him after going to the house of an excommuni- 
cated thane, and, overcome with guilt, knelt 
before him in the road and asked for pardon. 
He paid many visits to the land of his birth, 
and founded the Abbey of Lastingham. At the 
Synod of Whitby he championed the. Scottish 
usages, but his reputation for fairness was 
so great that he acted as interpreter for both 
sides. 

On his last visit to Lastingham he fell sick of 
a pestilence of which he died. Thirty of his East 
Saxon monks, when they heard it, came to the 
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place of his death, resolved, such was their love 
and veneration for him, either to live near the 
body of their father, if Gop so willed, or to die 
there and be buried. We are told that they all 
died of the pestilence except one little boy. 
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&t. Luctan, Fanuary 8th 
Priest AND Martyr. 6¢. A.D. 240-311 or 312 


T. Lucian was born at Samosata, but spent 

most of his life at Antioch, in Syria, when 

he became a member of a famous school of 

Biblical criticism, and published a revised version 

of the Septuagint, which was afterwards used by 
St. Jerome. 

At one time he was suspected of heresy, but 
was restored to communion with the Church some 
time before his death. 

During the persecution of Maximian he was 
taken to Nicomedia, and there tortured by having 
his legs dislocated at the hip, and then being 
left to starve to death. On the Epiphany, after 
he had lingered for fourteen days, he desired 
to receive the Eucharist with his companions. 
Being unable to sit or stand he used his breast, 
saying, ‘“‘ This breast of mine shall be the table, 
and ye shall be a holy temple, standing round 
about me.” 

The following day some officers came from the 
emperor to see if he was still alive, and as they 
stood looking at him he said three times “I am 
a Christian,” and then died. 
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St, Hilary, January 13th 


BisHop oF Porcriers, AND CoNFESSOR 
Diep a.pd. 368 


we Hilary was born at Poictiers. His parents 
were pagans, and he was converted in man- 
hood. He seems to have been chosen Bishop of 
Poictiers when a layman. He had a wife living 
when he was consecrated, but he is said to 
have lived in continence from the time of his 
ordination. 

He acquired fame as a teacher, and St. Martin, 
when a young man, came to Poictiers to hear 
him and became his disciple. He is chiefly cele- 
brated for his opposition to the Arians, and wrote 
several treatises, including one on the Trinity, to 
defend the Catholic position. The Emperor 
Constantius, acting under Arian influence, 
banished him to Phrygia in a.p. 356. While 
there he occupied himself with writing hymns, 
and treatises against the Arians. After four years 
in banishment he was allowed to return to his 
see, and continued to contend for the Catholic 
faith. In a.p. 363 he visited Italy and held a 
public disputation with Auxentius, the Arian 
Bishop of Milan, in that city. 

He died in a.p. 368 after an episcopate devoted 
to the defence of the faith. His writings are 
voluminous, and he was ranked by St. Augustine 
high among the doctors of the Church. 
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St, Kentigern or 
WPurigo. 


Bisuop oF Giascow. DiepD a.D. 601 


January 1 3th 


ST: Kentigern is said to have been the 
illegitimate son of a Pictish princess, who 
was cast out by her father and was afterwards 
found by St. Servan with her infant, and taken 
by him to his cell at Culross. 

St. Servan baptized them both, and named the 
babe Kentigern. He brought him up and used 
to call him Mungo, which means “ dearest.” 

He left Culross much against the saint’s wish, 
and settled near Glasgow, where he lived in a cell 
as a hermit. After converting many people he 
was consecrated bishop, and given the charge of 
Strathclyde, the region which extends from Liver- 
pool to Glasgow. He still lived in his cell, used 
a stone for his pillow, and stood in the Clyde to 
recite the psalter. He lived on bread and cheese 
and milk, but relaxed his rule when with the 
king in order not to appear ungracious. 

When driven out of Strathclyde by a usurper 
named Morken, he took refuge in Wales with 
St. David, Bishop of Menevia, and later on 
founded the monastery of Llan-Elwyn. When 
recalled to Scotland about a.p. 560, he left the 
monastery in charge of St. Asaph, from whom 
it subsequently took its name. He brought 
back to Scotland a number of Welsh monks, and 
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laid the foundations of a cathedral at Glasgow 
on a burying-ground originally consecrated by 
St. Ninian. The present cathedral, built on the 
same site, is dedicated to St. Kentigern himself. 

His disciples were eminent for their learning 
and activity. They preached to the heathen 
Picts of Galloway and penetrated to the Orkneys. 
Columba was at this time settled at Iona, and 
came to Glasgow with a great company of monks 
to visit him. St. Kentigern met him at the out- 
skirts of the city accompanied by an equally large 
train. St. Kentigern’s monks chanted the anthem, 
“They shall sing in the ways of the Lorn, that 
great is the glory of the Lorp. The path of the 
just is made, and the way of the saints is pre- 
pared.” The followers of St. Columba sang, 
“The saints shall go from strength to strength : 
and unto the Gop of gods appeareth every one 
of them in Sion.” 

The two saints embraced, and remained for 
several days in friendly intercourse, and before 
parting exchanged staves as a token of love. 

He is represented in art with a fish and 
a ring, accounted for by the following story. 
The wife of King Roderick had fallen in love 
with a knight of his court, and given him a ring, 
which had been presented to her by the king. 
When hunting with the knight, the king saw it 
on his finger, and took it off while he was asleep. 
He threw it into the Clyde, and when he returned 
demanded it of his wife, and as she could not 
produce it had her put in prison and sentenced 
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her to death. She was allowed a respite of three 
days and sent for St. Kentigern. He, remem- 
bering the frailty of his own mother, was filled 
with compassion and promised to pray to Gop 
for her. Immediately afterwards the ring was 
found in a salmon caught in the Clyde, and being 
brought to the saint was sent by him to the queen. 
She showed it to her husband, and was pardoned. 
Afterwards she confessed her sin to St. Kentigern, 
and promised to do penance for the past and 
make amendment in the future. 

St. Kentigern lived to a great age and died in 
A.D. 601. 


‘HE GREAT 


ANTHONY 7 


ST 
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St. Anthonyp the 
Great. 


CoNFESSOR. A.D. 251-356 


January 17th 


Si: Anthony was an Egyptian, born of noble 
Christian parents, who died when he was a 
young man, and left him a considerable property. 

He had been devout from a child, and soon 
after the death of his parents he heard in church 
the words of the Gospel, “If thou wouldest be 
perfect, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor.” 
This made such an impression on him that he 
gave away all his possessions, and became a 
hermit. He led a life of great strictness, praying 
continually, never eating more than once a day, 
more often once in two days. His food was 
bread and salt, his drink water. He lay on the 
bare ground. Remembering the text, “If a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat,” he worked 
with his hands. In spite of these austerities, he 
was much tempted by impurity, and the devil is 
said to have appeared to him in the form of a 
beautiful woman, but his virtue was proof against 
all temptations. 

At the age of thirty-five he retired to the 
desert, and hid himself in some kind of sub- 
terranean dwelling. There he remained alone 
for twenty years. Twice a year his friends 
brought him loaves, which they lowered into the 
cave. He had no other visitors, and was believed 
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to pass the time in conflict with devils. After 
twenty years he returned to his former life; and 
converted many by his words and example. 

St. Athanasius says that cells sprang up in the 
mountains, and the desert was colonized by 
monks. “The cells were like tents filled with 
divine choirs, singing, discoursing, fasting, 
praying, rejoicing over the hope of the future, 
working that they might give alms, and having 
love and peace with each other.” St. Anthony, 
we are told, governed them all like a father, so 
that this may be taken as a beginning of the 
community life. 

During the persecution of Maximian he left 
his cell and came to Alexandria. He longed for 
martyrdom, but though he did not feel justified 
in giving himself up, he ministered to the 
prisoners and encouraged them in their defence 
and on their way to execution. When the 
persecution was over and he had returned to his 
cell, he found his time so much interrupted by 
continual visitors who wanted his help for the 
ills of both body and soul, that he retired once 
more to the desert. There the wild beasts are 
said to have departed at his request: ‘“ Why 
do you hurt me, who have never injured you? 
Depart in the Name of the Lorn, and never come 
near this place.” Many sought him out even 
here to receive his counsel. His favourite word 
of advice was, “ Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.” Like the Celtic saints he seems 
to have possessed the gift of second sight. On 
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one occasion he sent for two monks and said to 
them, “Take a pitcher of water and hasten on 
the road to Egypt, for of two who are on their 
way here one has just died, and the other will 
shortly unless you make haste.’’ It turned out 
as he said. 

The numbers who came to visit him in his 
retirement steadily increased. We are told that 
his face had a wonderful beauty, and that a visitor 
would pick him out at once from a number of 
monks, as if attracted by his eyes, and that the 
cheerfulness of his soul made his face cheerful. 
He left his retirement from time to time, but 
only when his presence was urgently needed. 
Once he revisited Alexandria to preach against 
the Arians, and sometimes to visit those who 
could not get tohim. He justified himself for 
not coming more frequently by saying, “‘ Fishes 
die if they lie long on the dry land, and 
monks who stay with you lose their strength. 
As the fishes hasten to the sea, so must we to 
the mountains.” 

He died at the age of 105, after giving most 
stringent commands that his body should be 
buried, and not embalmed after the atl dace 
manner. St. Anthony was the greatest of the 
hermits, and the founder of monasticism. If 
justification of his life is required, it may be 
found in the words of Athanasius, ‘‘ He was like 
a physician given by Gop to Egypt. For who 
met him grieving, and did not go away rejoicing ? 
Who came full of anger, and was not turned to 
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kindness ? What poor man came, tired of poverty, 
and when he saw and heard him did not despise 
wealth and console himself with his poverty ? 
What monk who had grown slack was not 
strengthened by coming to him? What young 
man came, and looking on him did not at once 
renounce sinful pleasures and fall in love with 
chastity ? Who came troubled by doubts, and 
failed to gain peace of mind ?” 
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St. Prisca. January 18th 
Vircin anD Martyr. Dizp a.pv. 265 


T. Prisca was a Roman maiden of consular 
rank. When thirteen years of age she was 
accused of being a Christian, and ordered by the 
emperor to sacrifice to idols. This she refused 
to do, saying his gods were no gods. She was 
beaten and put in prison. During the night she 
sang praises to Gop, and had a vision of angels. 
The next day she was beaten again, but still 
refused. Then she was thrown to a lion; but 
the lion crouched at her feet, and, licking them, 
would not harm her. Finally, after having her 
flesh torn with hooks and pincers, she suffered 
death by beheading. 
An eagle is said to have defended her body 
from dogs until the Christians took it up and 
buried it. 
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St. dulfstan. Fanuary 19th 


Bishop oF WoRCESTER. 1009-1095 


T. Wulfstan, born 1009, was the last of the 

Anglo-Saxon saints. He was the son of 
a Warwickshire thane, and had not originally 
intended to take orders. 

He was handsome, engaging in manners, fond 
of social life, and skilled in all sports and games. 
But possibly influenced by the example of his 
father and mother, who, in their old age, re- 
tired to end their days in the cloister, he 
renounced the world, was ordained, and became 
a monk. He spent twenty-five years in a mon- 
astery at Worcester, and rose to be prior. He 
led a life of great asceticism, and was distin- 
guished by his devotion to the services and 
offices of the church, where he often spent the 
night. He loved to preach to the poor people, 
and when told that a monk should not preach, 
replied, ““ My brother, the Word of Gop is not 
bound.” 

As Bishop of Worcester he was a true shep- 
herd of his people. He loved children, and 
parents brought their infants long distances to 
be baptized by him. At Confirmations, we are 
told, he would spend the whole day confirming 
batch after batch from sunrise to sunset without 
tasting food. He was noteworthy for his regu- 
larity in saying the offices when on his journeys, 
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and never lost an opportunity of going to church. 
One winter’s day at Marlow he insisted on going 
to church, in spite of the snow, the almost impass- 
able roads, and the protestations of his companions. 
He lost one of his shoes on the way, but went on 
all the same. ‘However far off it might be, 
whether snowing or raining, through mud or 
fog, to church he must go. Hecared for nothing, 
so that he got there; and truly it might be said 
of him, ‘Lorp, I have loved the habitation of 
Thy house.’ ” 

He was a great church builder, but his love 
was for souls, not for buildings. When the 
new cathedral at Worcester was finished, he 
exclaimed with tears, ‘The saintly men of old 
cared more to bring themselves and their flocks 
to Gop than to build fine churches. All we do 
is to raise piles of stones ; for souls we do not 
care.’ 

After the Norman conquest he found himself 
despised as homely and unpolished. ‘ Wulfstan 
is a fool; he cannot speak French,” said the 
king. 

Lanfranc attempted to depose him on the 
ground of incapacity and want of learning, and 
summoned him to Westminster, that an inquiry 
might be held. While his opponent was making 
out his case he fell asleep. During the time 
given him to prepare answers to the charge 
brought against him, he insisted on saying his 
Office. “The duty to Gop must be done first, 
then we may consider the petty disputes of 
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man.” He declared that he knew himself to 
be unworthy of the office of a bishop, and had 
only accepted it at the command of his master, 
King Edward, and then going to Edward’s tomb, 
he laid his staff upon it, and resigned it to him. 
The story is that the staff remained fixed and 
immovable, and that neither king nor archbishop 
could shift it, while Wulfstan could take it up 
at will, and that owing to this miracle the 
sentence of deposition was rescinded. However 
that may be, in the end his simple goodness 
won the day. He was restored to his bishopric, 
Lanfranc became his friend and combined with 
him in putting down the slave trade with Ireland, 
which had its head-quarters at Bristol. Lanfranc 
used his influence with the king, while Wulfstan 
went to Bristol, saw the slave dealers, and 
preached to them Sunday after Sunday in their 
own language. As a result the trade came to 
an end. He died at the age of eighty-six on 


January 19, 1095. 
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St. fabtan, January 20th 
BisHop or Romg, anD Martyr. Diep a.p. 250 


T. Fabian was Bishop of Rome. It is said 

that when the brethren were assembled in 
the church to elect a bishop a dove was seen 
to settle on the head of Fabian. 

Whereupon the congregation cried out with 
one voice, “ He is worthy,” and he was at once 
enthroned. He was pope for sixteen years, and 
appointed seven deacons, assisted by seven sub- 
deacons, to write the lives of the martyrs. 

He was himself martyred under Decius on 
January 20, 250. 
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St, Sebastian. Fanuary 20th 
Martyr. Died A.D. 303 


T. Sebastian was a native of Milan, where he 
was brought up. Though a Christian, he 
rose to the rank of tribune in the imperial army, 
and commanded the first cohort at Milan. During 
the persecution of Diocletian he did his best to 
alleviate the sufferings of the Christians. He 
was also instrumental in preventing two waverers 
from denying their faith. 

All that he did was done openly, and before 
long he was denounced to the emperor, who 
ordered him to be shot to death with arrows. 
He was taken into a field, placed against a tree, 
and pierced through and through, and left for 
dead. At night the widow of a martyr unbound 
him, dressed his wounds, and brought him back 
to life. When convalescent he heard the trum- 
pets sound to announce the approach of the 
emperor. Creeping to the head of the stairs 
he saluted, and exclaimed, “The words of thy 
priests are false, O emperor, who say that 
we Christians are enemies of the State; for we 
do not cease to pray for thy welfare, and that 
of the realm.” Diocletian was infuriated, and 
ordered him to be beaten to death with clubs. 

He is said to protect his votaries from the 


plague. | 
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St. Agnes. January 21st 
Vircin and Martyr. Diep a.v. 303 


T. Agnes was a Roman, and suffered at the 

age of thirteen, during the persecution of 
Diocletian. Her riches and beauty brought her 
many suitors, including the son of the prefect of 
the city. She rejected his advances, on the 
ground that she was already espoused to Curist ; 
and, persisting in her rejection, was denounced 
by him to the prefect By him she was exhorted 
to recant: “Remember you are but a child,” 
he said. “I may be a child, but faith dwells 
not in years, but in the heart.” Continuing 
obdurate, she was sentenced to be driven naked 
into a house of ill-fame. Thither it is said she 
was pursued by her lover, but protected by 
angels from any assault. 

She was now condemned to be burnt. In the 
flames she prayed, “I bless Thee, O Fatuer of 
my Lorp Jzsus Curist.” When she had fin- 
ished praying the fire went out, and she was 
dispatched with a sword. 

She is generally represented with a lamb, or 
with a sword, or with an angel protecting her, 
or standing on a pile of burning wood. 
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St. Gincent, Fanuary 22nd 
Deacon anD Martyr. Diep a.p. 304 


T. Vincent was a native of Saragossa, in Spain. 

He was educated by Valerius, the Bishop of 
Saragossa, who ordained him deacon and after- 
wards made him archdeacon, and entrusted to 
him the duty of giving instruction, as he 
himself suffered from an impediment in_ his 
speech. 

When the persecuting edict of the Emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian against the Christians 
was issued, Dacian, the Governor of Spain, had 
Vincent and Valerius seized and brought to 
Valencia. 

Valerius was sent into exile, but Vincent was 
reserved for harsher treatment. His body was 
racked and his flesh torn with iron hooks; he 
was placed on red-hot bars; but even this 
torment was ineffectual, and he is said to have 
exclaimed with a smile, ‘* You see the tortured is 
stronger than the torturer!” He was then taken 
back to his cell and laid on broken pieces of 
earthenware, and that night his cell is said to 
have been filled with angels and illuminated 
with heavenly light, and Vincent joined them in 
singing hymns, till the gaoler looked in and was 
converted by what he saw and heard. 

After this Dacian is said to have relented and 
to have handed him over to his friends, but 
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he died almost immediately His body was 
thrown into the sea, but was cast up again and 
given Christian burial. Later on it was buried 
under the altar of the principal church at 
Valencia. 
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St. pat. January 25th 


ApostLz AND Martyr. Diep ¢. a.D. 67 


ST: Paul was the Apostle chosen by Gop to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles and make 
Christianity a world religion. The other Apostles 
may be said to have accepted this view as true in 
theory, but had not the faith or energy or vision 
to put it into practice. It may be that he was 
given by Gop to take the place of the martyred 
Stephen, but whether that be so or not there can 
be no question that the establishment of Christi- 
anity in the first century as a religion which 
claimed the allegiance of the whole world was, 
under Gop, due to St. Paul alone. It is not 
proposed to give here more than the merest 
sketch of his activities, as the space is too limited, 
and other accounts abound. 

He belonged to Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia. 
His father was a Jew of the tribe of Benjamin, 
well off, and a Roman citizen, and so a man of 
some position. Saul was educated in part at 
Tarsus, where he learnt the trade of tent-making, 
and was sent to Jerusalem to complete his educa- 
tion under the Pharisee Gamaliel. 

He grew up a zealous adherent of the Jewish 
law and traditions, and threw himself with enthu- 
siasm into the conflict with St. Stephen and the 
followers of Jesus Curist. On his way to hunt 
out suspected persons at Damascus, Jesus Curist 


ST. PAUL, Apostle and Martyr 
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appeared to him saying, “Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou Me?” He was convinced that 
he had really seen Jesus Curist, and on that 
conviction his whole future life was built. 
From a persecuting Jew he became a devout 
and enthusiastic follower of Jxsus. 

He always claimed that he had received his 
gospel direct from Jesus Curist, and that the 
Apostles “who were Apostles before him” had 
added nothing to it, and that his commission was 
from Jesus, and not from them. His mission 
to the Gentiles was revealed at the time of 
his conversion, which probably took place in 
A.D. 34, and was confirmed by a vision in the 
Temple at Jerusalem on his first visit after his 
conversion, when he was told he would be sent 
“far hence to the Gentiles” ; but many years had 
to pass before he began to carry it into effect. 
More than a year was spent in retreat in Arabia 
immediately after his conversion. ‘Then he 
preached in Damascus and Jerusalem, and was 
sent thence to Tarsus, where he seems to have 
been left to himself for seven or eight years. 

In a.p. 44 St. Barnabas, who had _ been 
sent to minister to the Gentile Christians in 
Antioch, came to Tarsus, and fetched him to 
help in the work. In the following year they 
started on their first missionary journey, and the 
great work of his life was begun. In his mis- 
sionary labours he showed himself to be a man 
of genius as well as a saint. His plan was to 
make use of the Roman imperial administration 
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by establishing the Church strongly in the centres 
of the different provinces he was able to reach, 
that from them the Gospel might spread to the 
smaller towns and villages. 

The Pisidian Antioch, the centre of the southern 
part of the province of Galatia, was the first to be 
thus occupied. It was followed by the foundation 
of the Church in Thessalonica and Philippi in 
Macedonia, at Corinth in Achaia, and at Ephesus 
in Asia, and having accomplished this he saw that 
he must do the same at Rome itself. 

If the conception showed a man of genius its 
realization demanded courage, determination, 
energy, and entire self-devotion. He had to 
contend with great physical difficulties that tried 
the body ; he was “in labours more abundant, in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea; in weariness and painfulness, in hunger 
and thirst, in cold and nakedness.” He had to 
face the opposition of the heathen, as in the case 
of the owners of the slave-girl at Philippi, and 
Demetrius the silversmith at Ephesus, and of 
the Jews, who were even more bitterly opposed. 
Worst of all were “the perils among false 
brethren,” those who while accepting Curist 
wished to keep the Jewish law, and force its 
observance on the Gentiles who joined the 
Church. St. Paul had not only to convert the 
heathen ; he had also to secure for them a place 
in the Church, which was no easy matter. Even 
after the Council at Jerusalem (4cts xv) had 
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pronounced in his favour, some Jewish Christians 
came to Antioch and disturbed the Church there, 
even bringing St. Peter to their side, so that 
St. Paul had to rebuke him publicly. He was 
pursued by the hostility of these Judaizers even 
in his captivity at Rome, and the Epistles to the 
Galatians and Romans were written principally to 
confute their errors. 

Few men can have had such a record of perse- 
cution as he unfolded to the Corinthians. “In 
stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, 
in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received | 
forty stripes save one; thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned’; “in perils by mine 
own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils among false brethren.” 

In his personal life he seems to have been 
ascetic. ‘‘ Wherefore I buffet my body, and 
bring it into subjection.” And he speaks of 
himself as being “in watchings often, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness.” The watchings 
and fastings were certainly acts of voluntary 
mortification. He also speaks of “his thorn 
in the flesh” as being a great hindrance—prob- 
ably some bodily weakness or ailment, which 
hindered his work. He came to Rome as a 
prisoner, probably in or about a.p. 60. After 
living there in a hired house, but chained 
to his guard night and day, and writing the 
Epistles to Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
and Philemon, he was acquitted and released in 
A.D. 62. 
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There is no record in the New Testament of 
how the next few years were spent. But it seems 
certain that he revisited the Churches he had 
founded in the East, and at least highly probable 
that he fulfilled his intention of preaching in 
Spain. Clement of Rome, writing only a genera- 
tion later, says that “he had been a herald both 
in the East and in the West,” and also that “he 
came to the limit of the West,” but there is no 
foundation for the legend that he preached in 
Britain. 

The only knowledge we have of his second 
imprisonment is gleaned from his Second Epistle 
to Timothy, when he speaks of his desertion by 
Demas and the presence of Luke. ‘Only Luke 
is with me,’ and that he was alone at his trial. 
“At my first answer no man stood with me, but 
all men forsook me.’ But he was ready to be 
offered, and he knew the time of his departure 
was at hand. “I have fought the good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 

He was beheaded in Rome, probably in 
ALD. 07% 

In the acts of Paul and Thecla, an apocryphal 
work based on a first-century tradition, there is 
the following description of him, as he appeared 
on his journey from Iconium to Lystra. “The 
saw a man coming of a low stature, bald (or 
shaven) on the head, crooked thighs, handsome 
legs, hollow-eyed ; had a crooked nose. Some- 
times he looked like a man, sometimes he had 
the appearance of an angel.” 
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St. Polpcaryp. January 26th 
BisHop oF SMyRNA, AND Martyr. Dizpa.p. 155? 


LOO yelaiaeteaes is said by Irenaeus to have been 
‘established’ as Bishop of Smyrna by the 
Apostles. Tertullian adds that the Apostle who 
established him was St. John. He was born 
about a.D. 70, and is said to have known the 
Apostle St. John and other followers of Jzsus 
Curist. Irenaeus knew him well, and declared 
in later years that he could recall the very place 
in which the blessed Polycarp used to sit, “ and 
also his entrances, his walks, the complexion of 
his life, the form of his body, and his conversa- 
tions with the people, and his familiar intercourse 
with John, and also his familiarity with those 
who had seen the Lorp. How also he used to 
relate their discourses, and what things he had 
heard from them concerning the Lorp.” If he 
heard of strange doctrines he would say, ‘‘O good 
Gop, unto what times hast Thou reserved me 
that I should tolerate such things.” He used to 
tell how when his master St. John was once about 
to go to the baths in Ephesus, and saw Cerinthus, 
he came away saying, “Let us flee lest the bath 
should fall, for Cerinthus the enemy of truth is 
within.” On one occasion he met the heretic 
Marcion, who said, “Do you recognize me?” 
and he replied, “I recognize thee as the firstborn 


of Satan.” 
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Ignatius visited him on his way to Rome to be 
martyred, and afterwards wrote a letter to the 
Church of Smyrna and its bishop. Later on 
Polycarp wrote to the Church of Philippi, where 
Ignatius also halted, asking for further news of 
that saint. Both these letters survive in what is 
probably their genuine form. 

Towards the end of his life he visited Rome 
when Anicetus was bishop, and conferred with 
him as to the time of keeping Easter. Neither 
would give way, but their differences did not 
interrupt their friendship, and Anicetus showed 
his reverence for his visitor “‘ by yielding to him 
the Eucharist in his church,” that is, permitting 
him to celebrate in his presence. 

His martyrdom was the last act of a persecu- 
tion, which took place on an occasion when games 
were held at Smyrna, and several victims had 
already suffered. He had been persuaded to 
leave the city, but when his hiding-place was 
betrayed made no attempt to escape. He ordered 
food and wine to be set before his pursuers, and 
asked for an hour in which to say his prayers, and 
““remembered all that had ever been connected 
with him, small or great, noble or obscure, and 
the whole Catholic Church through the world.” 
After praying for two hours, he was placed on an 
ass and brought into the city. He was met by 
the Irenarch, who said, ‘‘ What harm is there in 
saying ‘Lord Caesar,’ and to sacrifice, and thus 
save your life?’’ At first he did not reply. 
When they persisted he said, “I cannot do what 
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you advise.”” He was then taken before the pro- 
consul, who bade him have a regard for his age 
and say, “Away with those that deny the gods.” 
Polycarp looked up to heaven and said, “ Away 
with the impious.” The judge said, “ Swear, and 
I will dismiss you. Revile Curist.” Polycarp 
replied, “Eighty and six years have I served 
Him, and He never did me wrong. How can I 
blaspheme my King and Saviour ?”’ 

The proconsul then tried threats. ‘I have 
wild beasts at hand, and I will cast you to them 
unless you change your mind.” He answered, 
“Call them.” The proconsul again pressed 
him. “I will have you burnt, if you despise the 
beasts and will not change your mind.” Polycarp 
answered, “ You threaten fire that burns but for a 
moment, for you know nothing of the judgement 
to come and the fire of eternal punishment. Why 
do you wait? Bring what you will.” While he 
spoke he was filled, we are told, with confidence 
and joy, and his countenance was brightened with 
grace. He was sentenced to be burnt alive ; we 
are told that the bystanders were struck with the 
difficulty he had in taking off his boots, as for 
many years this office had been performed by a 
disciple. The crowd, among whom the Jews 
were prominent, collected materials for the fire. 
When bound to the stake he prayed, “ Faruer 
of Thy well-beloved and Blessed Son Jzsus 
Curist, I bless Thee that Thou hast thought 
me worthy of the present day and hour to have 
a share in the number of the martyrs and in the 
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cup of Curist unto the resurrection to eternal 
life. Wherefore on this account and for all 
things I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify 
Thee, through the eternal High Priest, Jzsus 
Curist, Thy well-beloved Son ; through Whom 
glory be to Thee with Him in the Hoty Guostr 
both now and for ever. Amen.” 

The fire was then lighted, and the desire of the 
aged martyr was accomplished. 
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St. Joyu Chrysostom. Fanuary 272h 
Bishop oF ConstranTinopLe. Dep a.D. 407 


OHN, called Chrysostom, or “golden- 

mouth,’ on account of his eloquence, was 
born at Antioch about a.p. 347. His father, 
who was an officer in high command in the 
imperial service, died when he was an infant, 
and his mother Anthusa, refusing all offers of 
marriage, devoted herself to his education. She 
was a devout Christian, and taught her son 
to be the same. It is said that a heathen 
teacher Libanius, whose lectures Chrysostom 
attended as a young man, hearing that she had 
remained unmarried on his account, exclaimed : 
“Good heavens! what women these Christians 
have.” 

Showing promise of great intellectual power, 
he was trained for the bar, and attended the 
lectures of Libanius, the most celebrated teacher 
of that day. On his death-bed, about a.p. 395, 
being asked which of his pupils he thought most 
worthy to succeed him, he replied: ‘John; 
if the Christians had not stolen him.” A bril- 
liant career seemed before him when, in large 
measure through the influence of St. Basil, he 
decided to renounce it. He felt the profession 
of a lawyer to be inconsistent with that of a 
Christian; to take a fee to make the worse 
appear the better cause seemed to him to be 
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a sin against his soul. His decision was followed 
by his Baptism when he was about twenty- 
three years old. 

After living at home a few years he resolved 
to adopt an ascetic life, and entered a religious 
community not far from Antioch. There he 
trained himself to endure bodily discomfort. 
After spending four years in the monastery he 
retired to a cave, slept without lying down, and 
endured the extremes of cold and hunger. But 
after two years his health broke down, and he 
returned to Antioch with a permanently weak- 
ened constitution. 

On his return he was ordained deacon a.p. 381, 
and priest a.p. 386. 

From his Ordination until his departure from 
Antioch, a.D. 397, his reputation as a preacher was 
enormous. The crowds that flocked to hear him 
were so great and so intent on his words that 
pickpockets found his sermons a golden opportu- 
nity, and he had to warn his hearers to leave their 
purses at home. His most famous sermons were 
“The Homilies on the Statues,” preached after 
the pictures of the emperor had been insulted by 
the mob, and while his hearers were penitent 
and in suspense, not knowing what punishment 
would be inflicted. We are told that many in 
consequence of these sermons “ deserted from the 
side of Gentile error.” Besides his sermons he 
wrote many commentaries on the Scriptures, 
which have survived. 


In aD. 397 he left Antioch and became 
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Bishop of Constantinople. But he was only 
induced to do so by stratagem. An imperial 
officer visited him in Antioch, and invited him 
to accompany him to a martyr’s chapel outside 
the city walls. He was there seized by officers 
and carried off to Constantinople by military 
escort, where he submitted to the inevitable, and 
was duly consecrated a.p. 397. 

At Constantinople he won the favour of the 
people by his preaching, which was as popular 
as at Antioch, but soon found himself in the 
midst of troubles. The clergy seem to have 
been idle, if not worse, and the neighbouring 
bishops luxurious and avaricious. Chrysostom 
at once tried to enforce a high standard of 
living and conduct by rather autocratic methods, 
and became extremely unpopular with the 
clergy and with the wealthier Christian lay 
people. 

He quarrelled with the Empress Eudoxia, 
who had been his friend at first, and alluded 
to her in one sermon as Jezebel, and in another 
as Herodias. 

His enemies succeeded in procuring his banish- 
ment, A.D. 404, an event which nearly brought 
about a popular insurrection. 

He was exiled first to Cucusus on the Euxine, 
where he was treated with great harshness, and 
was then sent to Pityus. But he succumbed 
to the brutal treatment he received, and died 
on the way to Comana, in the sixtieth year of 
his age and the tenth of his episcopate. His 
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body was translated to Constantinople with great 
pomp thirty-one years later. 

He was the most voluminous writer of all the 
Fathers, and his extant works fill thirteen folio 


volumes. 
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St. Francis de 
Shales. 


BisHop oF GENnEva. 1567-1622 


January 29th 


T. Francis de Sales was the eldest son of 
Francis, Seigneur de Nouvelles, and was 
born at the Castle of Sales, near Annecy. His 
parents were devout, and he was carefully taught 
from a very early age. His favourite amuse- 
ment as a child was to collect the village children 
by ringing a bell and teach them the Catechism. 
On one occasion he was seen conducting a number 
of children in procession round the parish church, 
and when they came to the font, making them 
kneel round it and kiss its base, and then sing 
the Gloria. 

From an early age he desired to be a priest, 
but his father had other views. He was sent 
to the University of Paris, and then to study 
law at Padua, but returned home in 1591, more 
resolved than ever to be ordained. His father 
gave way reluctantly, and he was ordained deacon 
on September 15, 1597, and priest three months 
later. 

He had already been made Provost of Geneva, 
and had distinguished himself by refusing to 
follow precedent and be a senator also. ‘ Gop 
asks an undivided service of me. I may not 
give myself by halves to Him Who will tolerate 


no rival.” 
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He made it a rule to say Mass daily, and to 
preach whenever he had the opportunity. His 
sermons were simple, practical, and homely. 
“When I became provost,” he wrote, “I 
preached perpetually everywhere, in the cathe- 
drals, the parish churches, and for every small 
confraternity. I never refused to preach, on the 
principle of ‘Give to them that ask you. My 
dear father used to hear the bells ringing, and 
ask who preached? ‘Who but your son?’ was 
often the answer. One day he took me aside and 
said: ‘Provost, you preach too often. Even 
on weekdays the bells go, and it is always the 
same story, the provost, the provost! It used 
not to be so in my day. Sermons were much 
rarer. But then, to be sure Gop knows, those 
were something like sermons. Full of learning, 
more Latin and Greek in one than you put in 
a dozen! Everybody admired those.’” 

He avoided controversy, and maintained that 
it was possible to withstand heresy without being 
controversial. ‘‘ He who preaches love is oppos- 
ing heresy.” 

The test of a sermon, he thought, was to be 
found in its practical effect on the lives of the 
hearers. ‘¢ My test of the real worth of a man 
as a preacher is when his congregation go away, 
saying not ‘ What a beautiful sermon,’ but ‘I 
will do something.’” To a friend who had 
preached a course of somewhat flowery sermons 
one Lent, he wrote that he was waiting to see 
an flores fructus parturiant, “whether the flowers 
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would produce fruit.” He was a believer in 
short sermons, short at least for that day—‘ The 
more you say the less people remember; the 
fewer your words the greater their profit.” He 
also professed to be indifferent to the size of 
the congregation. “I speak from the results 
of thirty years’ experience, and I have found 
more real results for Gop’s glory when preaching 
to a few than to great congregations.” 

In 1594 the Duke of Savoy applied to the 
Bishop of Geneva to send a priest to Chablais, 
a district just handed over by the Bernese, in 
which for nearly sixty years the Calvinists had 
been dominant, and the Church suppressed. 
Francis volunteered to go, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of his father departed on this 
unpromising and dangerous mission. He met 
with every kind of opposition, and his life was 
in danger on several occasions, but his courage 
and gentleness triumphed in the end. When 
he went there he was unable to say Mass at 
Thonon, the principal town. On Christmas Day, 
1596, High Mass was sung publicly, and eight 
hundred people were present. 

His gentleness had won them. “I never let 
myself have recourse to invective or sharp rebuke 
without regretting it, and if Gop has blessed my 
labours among those in error, it has been through 
gentle treatment. Love and affection have more 
power over souls, not only than harshness and 
severity, but even than the best and most logical 
reasoning.” 
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It is not surprising, considering the state of 
religious animosity at that time, that complaints 
were made to the bishop of his excessive indul- 
gence to heretics. 

In 1599 he was appointed coadjutor Bishop 
of Geneva and visited Rome. On his return 
he continued to preach, and it was said of him 
as he preached, as of St. Stephen, that his face 
was “as it had been the face of an angel,” and 
on one occasion was lit up with a halo of 
light. 

The greater part of the year 1602 was spent 
in Paris on the business of the see. He preached 
much and crowds came to hear him. Henry IV 
was much attracted by him. ‘ What I like best 
about M. de Geneva is that he does not know 
how to flatter.” He tried to keep him in Paris 
by the offer of lucrative posts, but to all such 
offers he returned the answer, “I have married 
a poor bride, and cannot forsake her fora richer.” 
He also refused a pension. 

The Bishop of Geneva died the same year, 
and Francis succeeded, and was consecrated on 
December 8, 1602. Although the income of 
the see was small, about £200 a year, he gave 
away his private fortune. He refused to build 
a palace, and preferred to live in great simplicity | 
in a hired house. ‘‘ When one has but little, one 
has little to give, little to think of, little to answer 
for. No one is really poor who has enough to 
live on.”’ ‘* Had it been the will of Gop I would 
rather have been a humble priest, carrying holy 
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water and tending a few poor people, than wear 
the mitre and staff.” 

In his own life he was extremely mortified, 
but he never allowed asceticism to get the better 
of his common sense. ‘Gop would have us 
treat our bodies according to their capacity; we 
must deal patiently and charitably with them as 
poor infirm creatures. The spirit cannot get 
on with an overfed body, but if the body is 
underfed it cannot get on with the spirit. We 
must treat the body like a child—correct it duly, 
but not overwhelm it.” 

As bishop he ruled the diocese by love and 
gentleness. ‘‘ You will catch more flies with 
a spoonful of honey than with a whole barrel 
of vinegar.” ‘No sauce was ever spoilt by 
sugar.” Erring priests, sinful women, and con- 
demned criminals alike found in him a confessor 
who could produce true contrition by his love 
and sympathy. “It is better to make penitents 
by gentleness than hypocrites by severity.” He 
was accessible to all people at all times. Some one 
once remarked that it was strange that so many 
women came to him, as he said so little to them. 
“Do you call it little,” he replied, “to let them 
say as much as they please.” He arranged that 
the poorest and most repulsive people should 
come to him for their confessions. Children 
loved him, and he instituted a children’s catechiz- 
ing on Sunday afternoons at the cathedral of 
Annecy, which he generally took himself. Before 
the service a choirboy was sent round the town 
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ringing a bell and calling out: “Come and learn 
the way to Paradise by means of Christian 
doctrine.” 

Once he was in a convent parlour talking 
to a sister, and observed that the door was left 
ajar. He got up to shut it, but came back again, 
saying, “There are so many little children peep- 
ing at me so lovingly, that I have not the 
courage to shut the door in their face.” 

In 1608 he published his book, the Iniroduction 
to the Devout Life, which has had an enormous 
popularity as a book of devotion. It originated 
in instructions which he had written from time 
to time for the benefit of Madame de Charmoisy, 
a Parisian penitent. These instructions were 
preserved and written out, so that he had, as 
he said, composed a book without knowing it. 
Then at the special request of Henry IV they 
were rewritten, enlarged, and published. In a 
characteristic preface he wrote, “It is true that 
I write of the devout life, who am not devout 
myself, yet truly wish to become so.” The 
book met with an instantaneous popularity, and 
compliments poured in from all sides. ‘ Cannot 
Gop make fresh water-springs to come forth 
from the jaw of an ass?” was his comment on 
them. 

He could be severe, and rebuke sternly enough 
when he saw occasion. When a bishop spoke 
of his unworthiness for his office, he replied : 
“Yes, Iam quite aware of it, and perhaps I see 
it even more plainly than you do.” An unex- 
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pected reply which he followed up with whole- 
some advice and encouragement. 

He founded the Order of the Visitation, and 
made the famous Madame de Chantal the first 
superior. The members at first took no vows, 
and were occupied in visiting and nursing the 
sick. Afterwards, against his wish, they were 
enclosed and took the usual vows. “I have 
done what I did not wish to do, and I have 
undone all I did wish for !”’ 

His time was incessantly occupied with the 
affairs of the diocese. During a visitation he 
would confirm, preach, and hear confessions in 
every parish. But he found time to write his 
famous Treatise on the Love of God, which was 
published in 1616. 

In the year 1618 he once more visited Paris 
on business, and stayed there a year, during 
which he preached three hundred and sixty-five 
times. ‘It was more trouble to say ‘no’ than 
to prepare a sermon,” he explained. Cardinal de 
Retz in vain urged him to become coadjutor 
Bishop of Paris with the right of succession. 
“One does not give oneself to the Church in 
order to secure a position, but to till that piece 
of ground allotted by the householder.” 

He died on December 28, 1622, worn out 
with labour. His last words were Advesperascit 
et inclinata iam dies, “It is toward evening and 
the day is far spent.” 
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Charles Fl. January 30th 
Kinc anD Martyr. 1600-49 


HARLES I is the only saint canonized by 

the English Church since the Reformation. 
“Tt is as natural,” said’ Mr. Keblewesthacetac 
Church of England should keep this day as it 
is that Curisr’s universal Church should keep 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom.” And for this reason— 
he could have saved his throne and his life again 
and again if he had been willing to abandon 
episcopacy and consent to the destruction of 
the Church of England. Bishop Creighton 
said of him, “ Had Charles been willing to 
abandon the Church and give up episcopacy, 
he might have saved his throne and his life. 
But on this point Charles stood firm; for this 
he died, and by dying saved it for the future.” 
As he said himself, “ Let my condition be never 
so low, I resolve by the grace of Gop never to 
yield up this Church to the government of Papists, 
Presbyterians, or Independents.” 

In his private life he was an affectionate father 
and a faithful and loving husband, virtues not 
common among kings: “He was sober in the 
wildest of youth, when all others are loose and 
wild ; he was humble in the glories of a court, 
which usually make others giddy and vain.” He 
was devout and punctilious in the performances 
of his religious duties. 


KING CHARLES I 


Page 44 
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“Even when he went a-hunting he never 
failed before he sat down to dinner to hear 
part of the Liturgy read to him.” At New- 
castle he spent two hours daily in private prayer, 
besides saying Matins and Evensong. No Eng- 
lish sovereign ever lived his life more whole- 
heartedly in the sight and fear of Gop and with 
a more single eye to His glory. 

He sinned, as have all other men ; but, unlike 
most other men, he repented deeply and sincerely 
of his sins, to which the following passage, 
from Perrinchef’s Royal Martyr, quoted by Dean 
Hutton,! bears witness : 

‘When the state of his soul required he was 
as ready to perform those more severe parts of 
religion which seem most distasteful to flesh and 
blood. And he never refused to take to himself 
the shame of those acts wherein he had trans- 
gressed, that he might give glory to his Gop. 
For after the army had forced him from Holmeby, 
and in their several removes had brought him to 
Latmas, an house of the Earl of Devonshire, on 
August Ist, being Sunday, in the morning, before 
Sermon, he led forth with him into the garden 
the Rev. Dr. Sheldon (who there attended on 
him, and whom he was pleased to use as _ his 
confessor), and drawing out of his pocket a paper 
commanded him to read it, transcribe it, and so 
deliver it to him again. This paper contained 
several vows which he had obliged his soul unto, 
for the glory of his Maker, the advance of true 


* National Saints, pp. 344-5. 
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piety, and the emolument of the Church. And 
among them was this one, that he would do 
publick penance for the injustice he had suffered 
to be done to the Earl of Strafford: and adjured 
the Doctor that if he ever saw him in a condition 
to observe that or any other of those vows he 
should solicitously mind him of the obligations, 
as he dreaded the guilt of the breach should lie 
upon his own soul.” 

Even of his political opinions the worst that 
can be said is that they are now discredited and 
obsolete in this country, and have been rejected 
by the nation. They are not obsolete in the 
German Empire to-day, nor were they in England 
then. An honourable man who loved his country 
could hold them at that day without forfeiting his 
reputation for goodness of heart or sanity of mind. 
They are best summed up in his speech from the 
scaffold : 

“For the people and truly I desire their 
liberty and freedom as much as _ anybody 
whosoever; but I must tell you that their 
liberty and freedom consists in having of govern- 
ment those laws by which their life and their 
goods may be most their own. It is not in 
having share in government, sirs, that is nothing 
pertaining to them.” 

He was sentenced to death on Saturday, 
January 27, 1649; and on his way back to 
St. James’s was reviled and spat upon. Juxon, the 
Bishop of London, was admitted to see him on 
Sunday evening, and began with some words of 
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condolence, to whom he said, “ Leave off this, 
my lord ; we have not time for it. Let us think 
of our great work, and prepare to meet that great 
Gop to Whom, ere long, I am to give an account 
of myself. We will not talk of these rogues in 
whose hands I am; they thirst after my blood, 
and they will have it—and Gop’s will be done. 
1 thank Gop I heartily forgive them, and I will 
talk of them no more.” Juxon heard his con- 
fession, and remained with him all Monday. 
On Tuesday morning he rose at four, and, after 
spending an hour in prayer, called to be dressed, 
and insisted on having his toilet performed with 
as much care as usual. “I am to be a bride- 
groom to-day, and must be trim,” he explained. 
He was led to Whitehall, and permitted to be 
alone in a room with Juxon, who said Matins 
with him. The second Lesson was St. Matthew 
xxvii. When he found that this was the Lesson 
appointed for the day, he said, “I bless Gop 
it is so fallen out.” 

“Whilst he was at his private devotions Nye 
and some other bold-faced ministers knockt at 
his door and said they came to offer their services 
to pray with the king. But he said, ‘ They that 
have so often prayed against me shall never pray 
with me in this agony. They may, if they please, 
pray for me, and I[’ll thank them for it.” When 
he had received the Eucharist, he rose up from 
his knees with a cheereful and steddy counte- 
nance. . . . They at Whitehall had prepared 
two or three dishes of meat for him to dine upon, 
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but he refused to eat anything ... resolved to 
touch nothing after the Sacrament. But the 
Bishop let him know how long he had fasted, 
and how some fit of fainting might take him 
upon the scaffold . . . which prevailed with 
him to eat half a manchet of bread and drinke 
a glass of wine.”! 

He came out of the banqueting house to the 
scaffold ‘“‘with the same unconcernedness and 
motion that he usually had when he entered it on 
a masque night.” Then, after having prayed 
with the bishop, he laid down his head, stretched 
out his hands as a sign; the axe fell, and his 
head was severed from his body. 

The lines of Andrew Marvell, the Puritan 
poet and Cromwell’s panegyrist, are well known, 
but are worth quoting again. 

“That thence the Royal actor borne 
The tragic scaffold might adorn 


While round the arméd bands 

Did clap their bloody hands. 
He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But, with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try ; 
Nor call’d the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bow’d his comely head 


Down, as upon a bed.” 
He was buried at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, by Juxon ; but permission to use the Prayer 


* Memoirs of the Raigne of King Charles I, by Sir Philip 
Warwick. 
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Book Service at his runeral was refused. Miracles 
were attributed to him as early as 1649. 

He was formally canonized by the Church of 
England after the Restoration, as his name was 
inserted in the Kalendar on January 30th as King 
Charles the Martyr, and a form of service was 
drawn up for use. The form of service was 
withdrawn by royal warrant in 1859, but there 
is no authority whatever for omitting his name 
from the Kalendar, for which omission the printers 
are alone responsible. 

Five churches were built and dedicated to him 
in the seventeenth century—at Falmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Peak Forest in Derbyshire, Newtown in 
Shropshire, and Tunbridge Wells. ; 
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St, Janatius. February ust 


BisHop oF ANTIOCH AND Martyr 
DiepD A.D. 107 


GNATIUS is said to have been the child that 

our Lorp took in His arms and showed to 
the disciples as a type of humility. He was also 
called Theophorus, meaning “one who carries 
Gop in his heart.” As Bishop of Antioch he 
succeeded Evodius, who, according to Eusebius, 
had succeeded St. Peter. The same writer tells 
us that he was carried from Antioch to Rome 
in the reign of the Emperor Trajan, and there 
thrown to wild beasts. Twelve letters were 
discovered in 1415, which he was said to have 
written on his journeys. Over these contro- 
versy has raged ever since. Few scholars accept 
all twelve, some accept seven, some none at all ; 
but there is good authority for believing that 
seven are authentic. We find in them a picture 
of Church government under bishops, priests, 
and deacons; and the sanctity and importance 
of the office of a bishop is insisted upon. “I 
am heart to heart with those who obey bishop, 
priests, and deacons; with them may I take 
my place by Gop”’; “ Be obedient to the bishop 
as to Jesus Curist.”” 

We get some idea from these letters of his 
journey as prisoner from Antioch to Rome. 
He describes his Roman guard as “ ten leopards, 
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who, when treated with kindness, only behave 
with greater ferocity.” ‘‘ Nothing matters,” he 
wrote, “ whether fire, or the cross, or the assault 
of wild beasts, or the tearing asunder of my 
bones, or the breaking of my limbs if I do 
but gain Curist.” 

Before his martyrdom he is reported to have 
said, “I am the corn of Gop, and am ground 
by the teeth of wild beasts that I may be found 
pure bread.”’ 

His body was entirely devoured except a few 
of the largest and coarsest bones, which were 
wrapped in silk and brought back to Antioch. 
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St. Briagit. February st 
ABBESS, A.D. 453-523 


Se Bridgit, or St. Bride as she was called in 
England, was born at Faugher, near Dundalk, 
in Ulster. Her father was of royal blood, but 
her mother was probably a bondmaid and not 
a wife. His wife being jealous, her slave was 
sold to a wizard, who brought Bridgit up when 
a child. Everything she set her hand to pros- 
ered ; “‘she bettered the sheep, she tended the 
blind, she fed the poor.” Under her instruction 
the wizard and his wife became Christians, and 
she herself converted many heathen. A hymn 
describes her as being “a marvellous ladder for 
pagans to visit the kingdom of Mary’s Son.” 

When her master became a Christian he gave 
her her freedom. ‘ The kine that thou hast 
milked | offer to thee ; thou shalt not abide in 
bondage to me, serve thou the Lorn.” ‘ Take 
thou the kine,” she replied, “and give me my 
mother’s freedom.” 

This he did, and they returned to her father. 
But before long he determined to sell her, as she 
used to give his cattle and goods to the poor. 
He offered her to the King of Leinster, but 
when he knew why her father wished to sell 
her he would not buy. ‘Her merit,” he said, 
“is higher before Gop than before men.” 

Her father then tried to get her married, but 
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she refused; and at last, with his consent, she 
was dedicated to Curist by Bishop Mel. Her 
great work after this was to found the Abbey 
of Kildare, a monastery for men and women. 
She found that she needed the services of a 
bishop, and chose a hermit, for whom she 
obtained consecration that he might govern the 
community with her. 

Many miracles are recorded of her. Once 
she watched the sun set behind the Wicklow 
mountains in the company of a blind nun. 
Filled with the beauty of the scene, and pity 
for her companion who could not see it, she 
prayed and touched her eyes, and the sister 
looked up and saw. Then turning to Bridgit 
she said, ‘‘ Close my eyes again, dear mother, 
for when the world is so visible to the eyes, 
Gop is less clear to the soul.” 

Once a madman met her. ‘Preach thou the 
Word of Gop, and go thy way,” she said. He 
replied, ““O Bridgit, I obey thee. Love Gop, 
and all will love thee ; honour Gop, and all will 
honour thee ; fear Gop, and all will fear thee.” 

She died in Kildare on February Ist, and was 
there buried. For centuries after her death the 
nuns of her community kept fire burning per- 
petually at her tomb in honour of her memory. 
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St. Blasts. February 3rd 


BisHop oF SEBASTE, AND Martyr 
DED -ch Ac. tO 


B LASIUS had been a physician, and on account 
of his humility and piety was chosen to be 
Bishop of Sebaste in Armenia. During the per- 
secution of Diocletian he took refuge in a cave, 
but his hiding-place was discovered—some say, 
by treachery ; others, that he cured a wild beast 
of a wound, and that this attracted so many wild 
animals to his cave that curiosity was aroused. 
Agricolaus, the governor, then sent soldiers to 
arrest him. They found him prepared. Rejoicing, 
we are told, he said, “‘ Let us go at once. To-day 
the Lorp remembers me. Three times has He 
appeared to me in the night, saying, ‘ Rise, 
Blasius, and offer sacrifice as thou art wont.’ So 
now you are welcome, for my Lorp Jesus Curist 
is with us.” When brought before the tribunal 
the governor greeted him with the words, “ Hail, 
Blasius, favoured of the gods.” He replied, 
“ Fail, most noble prefect ; but they are no gods, 
but devils.” Agricolaus ordered him to be 
beaten, and, finding him still obdurate, had his 
flesh torn from his back with iron hooks. 
“Though my body is in your power, you have 
no power over my soul,” he said. He was then 
beheaded with his two children. 
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St, Ceromica, February 4th 
First CENTURY 


T is said that a woman named Bernice or 
Veronica lived in a house on the road to 
Calvary, and that our Lorn as He passed bearing 
His Cross fell at her door. She was moved 
with compassion, and going to Him gently wiped 
His face with a veil or napkin. Afterwards she 
found that His likeness was imprinted on the 
veil. It is said also that she afterwards carried 
the sacred picture with her to Rome, where she 


died. 
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St. Agatha. February §th 
Vircin anD Martyr. Diep a.d. 251 


SS Agatha was born in Sicily, and perished 
during the Decian persecution in a.D. 251. 
She belonged to a noble and wealthy family in 
Sicily, and was famous for her beauty and 
gentleness. Quintianus, the governor, admired 
her, but she had already resolved to consecrate 
herself to Curisr, and refused to receive his 
addresses. When convinced that his suit was 
hopeless he had her denounced as a Christian 
and brought before him for trial. She was asked 
if she would renounce Curist. She answered, 
“He is my life and my salvation.” 

In answer to his threats and promises she 
replied, “‘ Your words are winds, your promises 
are vain, your terrors are floods, and, however 
hardly they may beat upon the foundation of my 
house, it can never fall, for it is founded upon 
a rock.” She was racked and tortured in the 
most unspeakably inhuman manner, but her 
constancy was unshaken. After lying four days 
in prison she was brought out to be tortured 
again, and at last succumbed. 

She was greatly honoured in Sicily and Rome, 
but has only four dedications in England. 
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St. Scholastica. february woth 


Aspgss. Diep a.p. 548 


T. Scholastica was the sister of St. Benedict, 
and established herself in a convent near 
Monte Cassino, where her brother had founded 
his abbey. They met once a year on the moun- 
tain-side at a spot not far from the abbey. 

On the last occasion Scholastica is said by 
St. Gregory to have begged her brother not to 
leave her when night fell, but “to talk of the 
joys of heaven until the morning.” Benedict 
refused, as it would be contrary to the rule of 
the monastery to do as she wished. Whereupon 
so violent a thunderstorm broke that it was 
impossible for him and his companions to go 
away. He asked what she had done. She 
replied, “I prayed thee, and thou wouldest not 
listen to me ; then I prayed Gop, and He heard 
me. Go now, if thou canst and return to thy 
monastery.” Benedict remained, and they spent 
the night in spiritual conversation. 

In the morning they parted. Three days later 
he had a vision in which he saw Scholastica enter 
heaven in the form of a dove, and shortly after 
the news came that she was dead. 
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St, Galenttie. February 14th 
Priest anD Marryr. Diep a.p. 270 


T. Valentine was a Roman priest who was 

imprisoned under the Emperor Claudius II 
for having assisted those who were in prison on 
account of their faith during the persecution. 
While in prison he converted the Roman officer 
Asterius, to whose care he was committed, together 
with his wife and family. Whereupon the 
emperor had him beaten with rods and beheaded. 
He suffered on the Flaminian Way on February 
14, 270, where a church was afterwards built in 
his honour. 

No early writer throws any light on his con- 
nection with “valentines.” It has been suggested 
that this connection is purely accidental, and has 
arisen through confusion of his festival with the 
heathen feast of “ Lupercalia,” which fell on the 
next day. 
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St. Colman, February 18th 
(August 8th, Irish Calendar) . 


BisHop oF LinpisFarne. Diep a.p. 676 


OLMAN was an Irishman, who became a 

monk at Iona, and was sent to Lindisfarne 
to preach to the English. He became Bishop of 
Lindisfarne in a.p. 661, and was at once involved 
in the Easter controversy. At the Synod of 
Whitby, which met to decide the question, 
Colman was the protagonist of the Celtic, 
Wilfrid of the Catholic way of reckoning. 

Colman professed to follow St. John the Divine 
and Columba, Wilfrid the example of St. Peter 
and the rest of the Catholic Church. 

Oswy, the Northumbrian king, decided in 
favour of Wilfrid, and Colman went back to 
Ireland, taking with him those monks who would 
not submit. He took also some of the bones of 
St. Aidan, leaving the rest in the church at Lin- 
disfarne. The best testimony to his character is 
the account Bede gives of the monastery over 
which he ruled. 

“They had no money, but cattle. For any 
money they received from rich people they gave 
to the poor ; there was no need to collect money 
or provide accommodation for the entertainment 
of great men, for such only resorted to the church 
to pray and hear the Word of Gop. The king 
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himself came with only five or six servants, and 
departed when he had performed his devotions in 
the church. If they took a meal there they were 
satisfied with the ordinary food of the brethren. 
For the whole care of these teachers was to serve 
Gop, not the world, to feed the soul, and not the 
body. For this reason the religious habit was 
greatly venerated, so that wherever a priest or 
monk happened to come he was joyfully received 
as Gop’s servant, and if they met him on the 
road they ran to him and rejoiced to be signed 
by his hand or blessed with his mouth. On 
Sundays they flocked eagerly to the church or to 
the monasteries, not to feed their bodies, but to 
hear the Word of Gop. And the priests went 
into the villages only to preach, baptize, visit the 
sick, and care for souls.” 

After leaving Lindisfarne Colman first visited 
Iona with his companions, and stayed there for 
four years, and then retired to the island of 
Inishbofin, the “Isle of the white heifer,” off the 
coast of Mayo. There he built a monastery, but 
discussions arose between the English and Irish 
monks, as the Irish monks travelled about during 
the summer, leaving their English brethren to 
gather the harvest, and returned to live on it 
during the winter. 

So Colman built a monastery in Mayo for the 
English monks, and himself lived with the Irish 
on Inishbofin, where he died on August 8, 676. 
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St. Matthias. February 24th 
AposTLE AND Martyr. First Century 


HE name of Matthias means the “gift of 

Gop.” St. Matthias was chosen with Bar- 
sabas from the followers of Jesus, “ which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lorp 
Jesus went in and out among us,” to fill the 
place of Judas. Choice was made between these 
two by lot, and the lot fell on Matthias. 

One tradition says that he preached in Ethiopia, 
and was there martyred ; another that he remained 
in Jerusalem, and, having converted many by his 
preaching, was accused before the judge of being 
a Christian ; to which he answered, “ It behoveth 
not much to answer hereto, for to be a Christian 
man it is nothing criminal, but it is a glorious 
life.’ Then the judge wanted to spare him, and 
give him time for repentance ; but he answered, 
“Gop forbid that I should repent of the truth 
that I have truly found, and become an apostate.” 
So he was stoned and finally slain with an axe. 
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St, David, March ist 
Bisuop or Menevia. Diep a.pD. 601 


F St. David, or Dewi, the patron saint of 

Wales, very little is known. He presided 
at two Synods of the Welsh Church, and was an 
apostle to the Welsh people, founding many 
monasteries in the southern part of Wales. He 
is said to have made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and to have been consecrated archbishop by the 
patriarch, but there is no foundation for this 
legend. It is also said that a Synod of Welsh 
bishops met and condemned the Pelagian heresy, 
and then endeavoured to promulgate its decrees 
among a vast assembly which had congregated to 
hear them, at a place in Cardiganshire now known 
as Llandewi-Brevi. The people came in thousands, 
and covered the ground like an army. The 
bishops looked with dismay upon the multitude, 
and said to one another, “Not even a trumpet 
would reach the ears of all present, and the people 
will return home untouched by the preaching.” 
One after another stood up, using a heap of 
clothes for a pulpit, but all alike failed to make 
themselves heard. Paul the Old, David’s former 
teacher, advised that he should be sent for. For 
a long time he would not come, but at last gave 
in, saying, “‘I cannot preach, but | will give you 
what little help I can by prayer.”” When he came 
he would not stand on the heap of clothes, but on 
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the flat ground. “He expounded the Gospel 
and the law as from a trumpet, and a white dove 
perched on his shoulder and remained there while 
he preached. He was heard by the most distant 
as by the nearest, as the sun is seen by everybody 
at noon.”! As he preached the ground rose under 
his feet until it became a mountain, and on the 
top of the hill a church was set. 

The synod is historical, whatever we may think 
of some of the incidents related as happening 
at it. 

As a consequence he is said to have been made 
Archbishop of Menevia, though whether he ever 
received metropolitical authority is doubtful. His 
episcopal seat was Menevia, the modern St. Davids, 
which he may have chosen as being accessible 
from Ireland, with whose bishops he kept up a 
close connection. He was a good and faithful 
bishop, building many churches and teaching 
diligently. 

He died at St. Davids on March rst, but the 
year is uncertain. A vast concourse of people 
came to see him and receive his last blessing. 
When he died they were overcome with grief. 
‘“‘ Kings mourned him as a judge, the older people 
mourned him as a brother, the younger as a 
father.” ‘ Who will teach us? Who will help 
us? Who will pray for us? Who will be a 
father to us as David was?” 2 they exclaimed. 
His emblem is said to have been the leek. 


® Studies in Church Dedications. 2 Tbhid. 
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St. Chad or Ceadda. March 2nd 
Bisoop or Licurietp. Dep a.p. 672 


HAD was one of four brothers, who were all 

priests. He was a monk at Lastingham 
Abbey, and succeeded his brother St. Cedd as 
abbot. When Wilfrid, who had gone to France 
to be consecrated Bishop of York, delayed his 
return, King Oswy sent Chad to be consecrated 
bishop in his place. He immediately devoted 
himself to the duties of his office, both to study 
and to preaching in towns and villages. 

When Theodore of Tarsus became archbishop 
he found fault with Chad’s consecration. “If,” 
he replied, “you know that I have not duly 
received episcopal ordination, I willingly resign 
the office, for I never thought myself worthy of 
it; but though unworthy I submitted out of 
obedience to undertake it.” Theodore won by 
this answer completed what had been wanting in 
the consecration. He decided, however, that Wil- 
frid was the rightful Bishop of York, and Chad 
retired in his favour and withdrew to Lastingham. 

He was brought out of his retirement to be 
made Bishop of the Mercians. He fixed his seat 
at Lichfield, and, Bede tells us, most gloriously 
governed the Church for two years and a half. 
His humility was so great that he always went on 
his journeys on foot, until Archbishop Theodore 
commanded him to ride, and placed him on a 
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horse with his own hands. He built himself a 
little oratory not far from the church, “ wherein 
he was wont to pray and read with seven or eight 
of the brethren, as often as he had any spare time 
from the labour and ministry of the word.” 

Being warned of his death by an angel, he 
opened the window of his oratory, summoned a 
monk, and said to him, “ Make haste to the 
church, and cause the seven brothers to come 
here, and do you come with them.” When they 
came he warned them that his death was at hand, 
“for that amiable guest, who was wont to visit 
our brethren, has vouchsafed to come to me this 
day and to call me out of the world. Return, 
therefore, to the church and speak to the brethren, 
that they in their prayers recommend my passage 
to our Lorn, and that they may be careful to 
provide for their own, the hour whereof is uncer- 
tain, by watching, prayer, and good works.” 

He died on March 2, 672, and was buried by 
St. Mary’s Church, and translated later into the 
Church of St Peter? ‘Bede tells us’ that “the 
place of the sepulchre is a wooden monument 
made like a little house, covered, having a hole 
in the wall, through which those that go thither 
for devotion usually put in their hand and take 
out some of the dust, which they put into water 
and give to sick cattle or men to drink, upon 
which they are presently eased of their infirmity 
and restored to health.” 

The body was removed to the present cathedral 
in 1148. 
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St. Perpetua. March 7th 


Martyr. Diep a.D. 203 


oF Perpetua was one of five catechumens who 
were martyred at Carthage in the reign of 
the Emperor Severus a.p. 203. Her father 
was a pagan, and implored her to renounce 
her religion: this she steadfastly refused to do, 
though tortured by anxiety on account of her 
baby, from which she had been separated. While 
in prison she had a vision in which she seemed 
to see a golden ladder reaching from earth to 
heaven. It was very narrow, and all manner of 
hooks and knives were fastened to its sides. At 
the bottom was a fierce dragon who tried to 
terrify and turn back any who essayed to mount. 
She saw one of her companions mount first, and 
then call to her to follow, which she did, and 
found herself in the presence of a shepherd 
surrounded by thousands of white-robed com- 
panions. This she took to be a warning that 
her martyrdom was near. 

After a protracted trial and much suffering in 
prison they were thrown to the beasts. Perpetua 
herself was gored by a wild cow and finally 
dispatched with a sword. 
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St. Chomas Aquinas. March 7th 
Doctor. a.D. 1226-74 


T. Thomas, the greatest of the schoolmen, 

sometimes called the “angelic doctor,’’ has 
been described as the most learned of the saints 
and the most saintly of the learned. He was 
the grand-nephew of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa and the cousin of Frederick II. He 
was born near Aquino, in Italy, and showed 
a precocious intelligence at a very early age. 
His parents intended him to be the abbot of 
the rich and powerful Benedictine Abbey of 
Monte Casino, and sent him to be educated 
there at the age of five. He stayed there for 
seven years, and is said to have been a silent, 
quiet, obedient boy, grave beyond his years, 
fond of solitude, much given to prayer, with 
a large head and broad forehead and meditative 
eyes. He seldom spoke, and when he did 
the monks stole up to listen. A question he 
was always asking was, Quid esset Deus ?—‘* What 
is Gop?” . 

He came home at the age of twelve, and acted 
as his father’s almoner during a famine at Loreto. 
He is said on one occasion to have filled his cloak 
with bread for the poor on his own responsibility, 
and to have been caught by his father when taking 
it away. When his father asked him what he 
was carrying he let the cloak fall, and a shower 
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of roses covered the ground. He was then sent 
to Naples to study at the university just founded 
by the Emperor Frederick II, where he became 
famous for learning and ability. While there he 
resolved to become a Dominican friar, but his 
mother and family violently opposed this design 
and appealed to the pope. The Dominicans 
sent him away secretly, but he was waylaid by 
his brothers on the way to Paris; and, as he 
refused to give up his intention, was kept in 
prison for two years, and only obtained freedom 
by escaping from the window in a basket. The 
family opposition was then removed, and he was 
duly professed at Naples. 

The Dominicans sent him to Cologne to study 
under Albertus Magnus. Neither his teacher nor 
his companions at first discovered his abilities. 
He was called by both “ the dumb Sicilian ox” ; 
but one day he defended a thesis with such skill 
that his master exclaimed, ‘“‘ We call this youth 
‘dumb ox,’ but the day will come when the 
whole world will resound with his bellowing.” 

In 1248 he was appointed by the Dominicans 
second professor in their school at Cologne. It 
is said of him at this time that he was so mortified 
that he cared not what he ate or what he put on. 
Every day he celebrated with great devotion or 
heard one or two masses. In spite of his learning, 
his sermons, which were written in Latin and 
preached in the vernacular, were simple and 
direct. Once while preaching on the Passion 
he described the sufferings of Curisr so vividly 
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that his sermon was interrupted by the sobs of 
the congregation. 

In 1251 he was sent to lecture at Paris, and 
begged his way there from Cologne. Paris 
was then the intellectual centre of Europe, and 
Thomas soon acquired a great reputation as a 
preacher, a lecturer, and a writer. Students 
from all over Europe attended his lectures. He 
had mastered all the learning of his day, the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, of Averroes and 
other Arabian philosophers, besides those of 
Christian theologians. Besides many shorter 
works, he wrote a monumental commentary on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, which fills 1250 
large quarto pages closely printed in double 
columns. He was somewhat absent-minded, 
and once when dining with Louis IX startled 
the company by suddenly banging the table 
with his fist and exclaiming, “There is an 
argument which will confound the Manichaeans.” 

In 1261 he came to Rome at the invitation of 
Pope Urban IV, and soon afterwards began the 
Summa Theologica, which was to contain the whole 
of the Christian religion from the existence of 
Gop to the precepts of morality, with every 
conceivable objection stated and answered. It 
occupied the last nine years of his life, but was 
never finished. Not long before he died he had 
a vision while celebrating Mass, and refused to 
write any more. When asked for the reason he 
said, “I cannot, for everything I have written 
seems worthless by the side of what I have seen.” 
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He had many ecstasies and visions, and once 
while he was praying in a chapel the figure on 
a crucifix is said to have turned to him and said, 
“ Thomas, thou hast written well of Me—what 
reward desirest thou?” ‘ None, save Thyself, 
Lorp,” was the answer. 

He fell sick on a journey in January, 1274, 
and was taken to the Benedictine Abbey of Fessa- 
Nuova, where he lay for some time. He 
repeated continually the words of St. Augustine, 
“So long as in me there is ought which is not 
wholly Thine, O Gop, suffering and sorrow will 
be my lot. But when I shall be Thine alone, 
then I shall be filled with Thee and wholly set 
at liberty.” He died on March 7, 1274, at the 
age of forty-eight. 
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St. Gregory, March 12th 


BisHop or Rome anp Docror.! ¢. a.p. 540-604 


F St. Gregory, Bede writes, “ We may and 

ought to call him our apostle because he 
made our nation, till then given up to idols, the 
Church of Curist ; so that though he is not an 
apostle to others he is to us, for we are the seal 
of his apostleship in the Lorp.” 

He belonged toa rich and noble Roman family, 
and was brought up to follow the profession of 
the law. He showed such proficiency, that when 
not more than thirty he was appointed praetor or 
prefect of the city, and as such was one of the 
principal men in Rome. We know nothing of 
the circumstances. that led to his decision to 
become a monk. But he did so decide, and 
exchanged the silk garments sparkling with gems 
and the purple-striped robe of state for the 
sackcloth of a monk. With the money that 
came to him on his father’s death he had already 
founded six Benedictine monasteries in Sicily, 
and a seventh, that of St. Andrew, in Rome, 
which he now entered as a novice. He embraced 
the austerities of religious life with such zeal and 
fervour that his health was injured, and he was 
tormented with pains in the stomach during the 
rest of his life. 


t The “M.” appended to his name in the Prayer Book 
Calendar stands for Magnus, “the Great,” not for Martyr, 
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Soon after he became a monk he saw some 
boys exposed for sale in the market-place of 
Rome. Struck by the whiteness of their bodies 
and the beauty of their faces and hair, he asked 
what nation they were of, and was told they were 
Angles. ‘Not Angles, but angels,” he replied. 
He asked their country, and was told Deira 
“Then from the wrath of Gop (de ira Dei) must 
they be delivered.” ‘And who is their king ?”’ 
‘¢ Aella,” was the reply. ‘Then alleluia must 
be sung in Aella’s land.” He hastened to the 
pope and obtained his leave to go to Britain as 
a missionary, and had already been gone three 
days on his journey when he was recalled in 
response to the clamour of the populace. Some 
years later, when Abbot of St. Andrew’s, he 
organized gigantic processions, which for three 
days traversed Rome singing litanies in time of 
pestilence. At the end of the processions he is 
said to have seen on the site of the Castle of 
Angelo an angel sheathing his sword in token 
that the plague was stayed. 

In a.D. 590, much against his will, he was 
made pope. He complained of the bondage 
of the office, and that even when a layman he 
was less encumbered by worldly cares As pope 
his industry was remarkable. He was a most 
painstaking administrator, “ruling prudently 
with all his power,” as the numerous letters 
which survive bear abundant witness. No detail 
was too small for his personal supervision. And 
besides the work of administration he preached, 
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wrote books, and produced a revised sacramentary. 
He even found time to train a choir himself and 
reformed the ecclesiastical music of his day, 
giving his name to those tones commonly called 
Gregorian. ‘His theological writings have caused 
him to be ranked, with SS. Ambrose, Augustine 
of Hippo, and Jerome, as one of the four doctors 
of the Western Church. 

His charities were enormous, and he provided 
daily for a horde of beggars ; he even held him- 
self responsible when a man died of starvation in 
Rome, and did penance as though for a crime. 
It was his custom to entertain twelve guests every 
night at supper. It is said that one night there 
were thirteen. He asked his steward why he had 
invited thirteen. The steward replied, “ Holy 
father, there are surely twelve only!” Gregory 
held his peace, but after supper he questioned 
the uninvited guest, and found he had entertained 
an angel unawares. 

He sent St. Augustine to England in a.p. 596, 
and took the greatest interest and pride in his 
mission, following its progress with the closest 
attention and thankfulness. Writing to the 
Bishop of Alexandria he told him the story of 
the mission, and how news had just reached him 
of Augustine’s well-being and wonderful deeds, 
“in order that you may know what your prayers 
have wrought in the furthest extremity of the 
earth.” He took care to provide the infant 
Church of the English with books, vestments, 
relics, and relays of missionaries. He had had 
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the forethought to send a picture of our Lorp 
on a banner which was carried in procession, for, 
he said, “pictures are to the unlearned what 
books are to the learned.” 

All this was accomplished in spite of chronic 
ill health, which steadily got worse. ‘‘ For a long 
time,” as he wrote to a friend towards the end of 
his life, “ I have been unable to rise from my bed. 
I am tormented by the pains of gout ; a kind of 
fire seems to pervade my whole body ; to live 
is pain. I iook forward to death as the only 
remedy.” 

He died, broken down 1n body but vigorous 
as ever in mind, on March 11, 604, but is 
commemorated on March 12th, the day of his 
burial. The Council of Clovesho, a.p. 747, 
commanded that the festival of “our father 


Gregory” should be observed in England. 
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St. Joseph of 
Arimathaea. March 17th 


First Crentury 


a Joseph of Arimathaea was a wealthy 
Israelite, and a member of the Sanhedrin, 
a “ good man and righteous,” “ who was looking 
for the kingdom of Gop.” He was a disciple of 
Jesus, but secretly, for fear of the Jews. After 
the Crucifixion he overcame his fears, and came 
forward boldly to ask Pilate for the Body of 
Jesus, though by doing so he must have incurred 
the implacable hostility of the Jews, and placed 
his own life in jeopardy. 

With the help of Nicodemus the Body was 
taken down and laid in Joseph’s own tomb in 
a neighbouring garden, Nicodemus providing 
the spices and Joseph the fine linen. 

Of his subsequent history we know nothing. 
William of Malmesbury relates a tradition that 
he was sent by St. Philip from Gaul to Britain 
in A.D. 63. He came in a boat with eleven 
disciples to the Isle of Avalon, now an inland 
hill, but then surrounded by a waste of waters 
spreading to the Severn Sea. 

When he landed he is said to have planted his 
staff, which grew, became a tree, and flowered 
every year at Christmas. 

Whatever we may think of the legend, it is 
a fact that there was a thorn at Glastonbury, 
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which flowered at Christmas; and when the 
date of Christmas was altered by the change 
from the old style to the new, making it 
December 25th instead of January 5th, large 
numbers of people were convinced of the im- 
piety of the change because the thorn postponed 
its blooming until January sth as before 
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St. Patrick. March 17th 
Bisoop. Dep a.p. 463 
F St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, little 


is known for certain, asthe written accounts 
are late; but they, no doubt, embody a stock of 
oral tradition, and we can get from them a not 
untrue idea of the saint. 

He was probably born in Scotland about 
A.D. 373, and possibly at Dumbarton, on the 
Clyde. His father and his father’s father were 
both deacons. They were settled at ‘ Ban- 
navem ‘Taberniae,” where his father combined 
the office of deacon and decurio municipalis, or 
Town Councillor, under the Roman Govern- 
ment. At the age of fifteen Patrick was carried 
off to Ireland after a raid, and for six years kept 
swine as a slave in Armagh. During this time 
a great spiritual change took place; he gave 
himself to Gop, and felt “the Spirit burning 
within him.” After seven years he escaped to 
his home. Here he had dreams in which he 
seemed to hear the Irish calling to him to return : 
“We pray thee to come and henceforth walk 


among us.” So, in spite of the entreaties of 
his kinsfolk, he resolved to return as a mis- 
sionary. 


He seems to have gone back as a layman, and, 
after preaching for some time, to have visited 
Gaul and Italy, and to have studied under 
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Germanus at Auxerre. While abroad he 
received Holy Orders, and, after a prolonged 
absence, returned as a bishop. He was over 
sixty when he returned, and began to preach 
in the country where he had once been a slave. 
When Easter drew nigh he resolved to keep 
it in Tara, “which was the chief abode of 
idolatry and wizardry in Ireland.” So “they 
left their vessel in the estuary, and went along 
the land till they came to the graves of Fiacc’s 
men; and Patrick’s tent was pitched in that 
place, and he struck the paschal fire. It hap- 
pened then that that was the time at which was 
celebrated the high tide of the heathen, to wit, 
the Feast of Tara. On that night the fire of 
every hearth in Ireland was quenched, and it 
was proclaimed by the king that no fire should 
be kindled in Ireland before the fire of Tara, 
and that neither gold nor silver should be taken 
from him who should kindle it, but that he 
should go to death for his crime. Patrick knew 
not that, and even if he had known it this 
would not have hindered him. As the folk 
of Tara were biding there they saw the paschal 
fire which Patrick had kindled; it lighted up 
the whole of Mag Breg. The king was told 
by the wizards that unless the fire were quenched 
the same night it would burn till Doomsday. 
When the king heard that he was mightily dis- 
turbed, and said, ‘This shall not be, but we 
will go and slay the man who kindled the fire.’ 
They went to his tent with chariots, and sum- 
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moned Patrick. When he saw them he said, 
‘Some put their trust in chariots and some in 
horses ; but we in the Lorp our Gop.’” Then 
follows an account of his encounter with the 
wizards, in which he was successful. But for 
thirty years their over-king Leoghain opposed 
him, though he was baptized in the end. 

It was after this encounter that he composed 


his hymn called ‘‘ The Deer’s Cry.” 


“<THE. DEER’S. CRY 


“‘Curist to protect me to-day against every poison, 
Against burning, against drowning, against death-wound, 
So that I may have a multitude of rewards— 

Curisr with me, Curist before me, Curisr behind me, 
Curisr in me, Curisr below me, Curisr above me, 
Curisr at my right, Curist at my left, 

Curist in breadth, Curisr in length, Curisr in height, 
Curist in the heart of every one who thinks of me, 
Curist in the mouth of every one who speaks to me, 
Curisr in the eye of every one that sees me, 

Curist in the ear of every one that hears me!” 

“TI bind myself to-day to a strong virtue, an invocation of 

the Trinity. 

I believe a Threeness with confession of a Oneness in (the) 
Creator of the Universe. 

Salvation is the Lorp’s, salvation is the Lorn’s, salvation is 


Curist’s. 
May Thy salvation, Loxp, be always with us! Amen.” 


On the next day there was a great carouse in 
Tara, and Patrick returned there to preach. “I 
will go that I may manifest my readiness before 
the men of Ireland. It is not ‘a candle under 
a vat’ that [ will make of myself.” 

G 
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After this he wandered up and down Ireland 
preaching, building churches, and working 
miracles. He met with much opposition, of 
which we have an example in the Ulster chief, 
who said, “This is the shaven head and the 
falsifier who is deceiving every one Let us 
go and attack him, and see if Gop will help 
him.” But his courage never failed. 

The following may be taken as typical of his 
methods and work. ‘He goes the round of all 
the Munstermen, and preaches to them and 
baptizes them and blesses them and _ leaves 
churches and clerics with them.” What he 
did in Munster he did elsewhere. 

For an example of his teaching we have the 
story of the conversion of the daughters of King 
Leoghain, in Connaught. 

“Patrick went at sunrise to the well. The 
clerics sat down by the well. Two daughters 
of Leoghain went early to the well to wash their 
hands—Ethne the Fair and Fedelon the Ruddy. 
The maidens found beside the well the assembly 
of clerics, in white garments, with their books 
before them. They asked tidings of Patrick. 
‘Whence are ye, and whence are ye come? Are 
ye of the elves, or of the gods?’ And Patrick 
said, ‘It were better for you to believe in Gop 
than to inquire about our race.’ Said the girl 
who was the elder, ‘Who is your Gop, and 
where is He?’ Then answered holy Patrick, 
filled with the Hory Spirit, ‘Our Gop is the 
Gop of all things, the Gop of heaven and earth 
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and sea and river. He hath a dwelling in 
heaven and earth and sea and all that are therein. 
He inspires all things; He quickens all things. 
He kindles the light of the sun, and the light of 
the moon. He hath a Son, coeternal with Him- 
self, and like unto Him. And the Hoty Spirit 
breathes in them. Fatuer, Son, and Hoty Spirit 
are not divided. I desire to unite you to the Son 
of the heavenly King, for ye are daughters of a 
king of earth.’ 

‘So the maidens asked further questions, and 
were baptized. And they asked to see Curist 
face to face. And Patrick said, ‘Ye cannot see 
CurisT unless ye first taste of death, and unless 
ye receive Curist’s Body and Blood.’ And the 
girls answered, ‘Give us the sacrifice, that we 
may be able to see the Spouse.’ Then they 
received the sacrifice, and fell asleep in death ; 
and Patrick put them under one mantle under 
one bed, and their friends bewailed them 
greatly.” 

He is described as “a lion in boldness, a 
serpent in cunning, a dove in gentleness and 
meekness, and a laborious servant to the Creator.” 
He wished to die in Armagh, but an angel 
warned him that this must not be. At last 
the end came when he was over ninety ; accord- 
ing to some traditions one hundred and twenty 
years old. 

“‘ Therefore Patrick sent forth his spirit, and he 
received communion and sacrifice from Bishop 
Tassach’s hand, after gaining victories and 
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triumph over world and devil and vices. And 
he sent forth his spirit to the Lorp for Whom 
he had done ceaseless warfare on earth.” 

He had a worthy funeral, and was “ waked” 
for twelve nights. “A great host of heaven’s 
angels came with a great light to attend him. 
And Ireland’s elders heard the quiring of the 
angels on that night. Ireland’s elders came for 
twelve nights with psalms and hymns.” 
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St. Gertrude. March 17th 


VIRGIN AND ABBESS 
Dizp a.p. 664 


T. Gertrude was a Frank of noble birth. 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, was 
her great-nephew. From a child she resolved 
to consecrate herself to Curist; and, when 
her father died, retired, at the age of fourteen, 
with her mother, to a convent, at Nivelles. 
After twelve years she succeeded her mother 
as abbess of the community. 

She built churches and hospitals for the recep- 
tion of widows and orphans, and rest houses for 
pilgrims and other travellers. Hence she became 
the patron saint of travellers, and later was sup- 
posed to harbour souls on the way to Paradise, 
and to be in some way the protectress of departed 
spirits. 

She is generally represented with a mouse, 
the reason being that she is said to have been 
frequently so absorbed in prayer that a mouse 
would run up her staff without attracting her 


attention. 
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St. Cyri, March 18th 


BisHop OF JERUSALEM. A.D. 315-86 


Cas was Bishop of Jerusalem from a.p. 
350 to aD. 386. He lived at a time when 
the Arians, who denied the reality of Curist’s 
divinity, were dominant in the Church, and 
throughout his long episcopate was persecuted 
and harassed by them. In a.p. 358 he was 
condemned by a Council of Arian Bishops 
for having sold the ornaments of the Church to 
provide food for the poor, and was expelled from 
Jerusalem. He was restored by one council and 
condemned by another, and then recalled for the 
second time by the Emperor Julian the Apostate, 
on his accession. Julian attempted to rebuild 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Cyril confidently 
prophesied the failure of the enterprise, which 
actually followed, in consequence, as we believe, 
of “fearful balls of fire” which broke out near the 
foundations repeatedly and scorched the workmen. 

Eighteen catechetical lectures of his have 
survived, which were originally delivered on 
evenings in Lent in the basilica of the Holy 
Cross in Jerusalem, which had been built by St. 
Helena on Calvary. They are interesting as the 
earliest examples of anything like a formal system 
of theology, and from the evidence they give as 
to the teaching of the Church on the articles of 
the Creed, the Sacraments, and ritual at the time. 

He died in a.p. 386, at the age of seventy. 
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St. Edward. March 18th 


Kinc or THE West Saxons and Martyr 
Born a.p. 963 (?). Diep a.p. 978. Trans. 980 


DWARD the Martyr, King of the English, 

was brought up by Sideman, Bishop of 
Crediton, and succeeded his father in a.p. 975, 
when about twelve years old. 

He was murdered when on a visit to his step- 
brother Ethelred at Corfe Castle. He rode up 
to the castle, and was met by the thegns of 
his stepmother’s household and given a cup 
of wine. While drinking it he was stabbed in 
the back. ‘*‘No worse deed was done since the 
English race first sought Britain.” His body 
was buried without honour, and in unconse- 
crated ground, at Wareham. Two years later 
it was translated with great pomp by Dunstan, 
and buried at Shaftesbury ; many miracles were 
wrought at the tomb. 

The grounds for his canonization are not clear. 
But the grief of his half-brother at his death, 
and the outburst of popular feeling, may be 
taken as pointing to lovableness in his char- 
acter for which there is no other evidence. 
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St. Joseph. March 19th 


SpousE OF THE BieEsseD Vircin Mary 
First CENTURY 


IN is known of St. Joseph except 
that which is recorded in the Gospels. He 
was of royal descent, and worked as a carpenter. 
According to tradition he was a widower when 
he married Mary, and died before our Lorp 
began His ministry. It is stated emphatically 
that he was a just man, and from his behaviour 
and the greatness of the task assigned to him, 
we must believe that he was of the most pre- 
eminent sanctity. St. Teresa, among many 
others, assigned special value to his interces- 
sion. 

His cult was enormously developed. In 1310 
St. Gertrude saw in a vision, when his name was 
pronounced, that “‘all the saints bowed their 
heads with respect, as a sign of honour to that 
glorious patriarch, and congratulated him and 
rejoiced in his incomparable dignity.” It has 
grown steadily ever since, and in 1871 Pius IX 
proclaimed St. Joseph patron of the whole 
Church. 


ST. CUTHBERT 


Page 87 
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St. Cuthbert. March 20th 


Bishop or Linpisrarng. Diep a.p. 687 


Oe was probably born of poor 
parents in the Lothians; his home was on 
the banks of the Tine, near the monastery of 
Tiningham. As a child he excelled in all childish 
sports and games and took delight in merriment 
and noise. In a.p. 651 he was keeping sheep 
on the banks of the Lauder, when he saw one 
night, in a vision, the soul of St. Aidan trans- 
ported to heaven. In the morning he resolved 
to become a monk. He went to the monastery 
of Melrose, which stands on the site of what 
is now known as old Melrose, and presented 
himself, in the absence of Eata the abbot, to 
the prior Boisil, who received him with the 
words, “Behold, a servant of the Lorp. Behold, 
an Israelite in whom there is no guile.” 

There, we are told, he surpassed the other 
monks in his strictness in observing rules, in 
study, bodily labour, watchings, and prayer. He 
abstained from intoxicating drink, but not to 
the same extent from food, lest his body might 
be less able to work. 

A few years later Eata was given land at Ripon 
by the Northumbrian King Alcfrith, on which 
to build a monastery. When the buildings were 
ready, Cuthbert was transferred to it with the 
first band of monks sent to take possession, and 
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was appointed to take charge of the guests. In 
A.D. 661, Cuthbert, together with those monks 
who would not abandon their Celtic uses for 
those of Rome, were expelled, and returned to 
Melrose, where, on the death of Boisil, he 
became prior. Bede gives some glimpses of 
his life there. 

We read that he often went out of the monas- 
tery and preached the way of truth to the neigh- 
bouring villages, that “he mostly travelled to 
those places which lay out of the way among 
the mountains, which by their poverty and 
natural horrors deterred other visitors. Yet 
even here did his devoted mind find exercise 
for his powers of teaching, inasmuch that he 
often remained a week, sometimes a month, 
without returning home; but, dwelling among 
the mountains, taught the country people heavenly 
things, both by his words and example.” 

Like so many saints, he had an attraction for 
wild animals. On one occasion he was passing 
the night in prayer by the sea, and a brother 
who had followed him was astonished to see 
two otters come out of the water and play at 
his feet, and having received his blessing, return 
to the sea again. 

Once on a journey, when they were far from 
a house and had no food, he said to his com- 
panion, ‘Learn to have faith and to trust in 
Gop, Who will not let His faithful servants 
perish. Do you see that eagle? Gop can feed 
us by its means.” Then the eagle settled 
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by a river. ‘Look, there is our handmaid. 
Run and see what provision the Lorp hath sent 
by her.”” The boy ran and found a large fish 
just caught, which he brought back with him. 
This Cuthbert divided into two pieces, and made 
him return one portion to the bird as her share, 
while he and his companion made a meal off 
the other. 

After some years he was transferred as prior 
to Lindisfarne, then under the rule of Eata, 
that he might introduce the Roman usages, to 
which he seems to have become reconciled. 
Here he not unnaturally had difficulties to con- 
tend with, but overcame them by his patience 
and good temper. ‘ When he was fatigued with 
the bitter taunts of his opponents, he would 
get up and without a sigh of vexation adjourn 
the chapter, and the next day, as though he 
had met no opposition, would repeat his argu- 
ments until by degrees he had brought them 
round to his way of thinking.” 

He was so assiduous in prayer that he is 
said sometimes to have passed three or four 
whole nights in devotion. 

After twelve years, in a.p. 676, he obtained 
permission of the abbot to retire for greater 
solitude to one of the Farne Islands, now called 
House Island, two miles from Bamborough. 
There with the help of the brethren he built 
himself a cell and an oratory, and surrounded 
them with a wall so high that he could 
see nothing but the sky. At first, when visited 
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by the brethren, he used to receive them and 
wash their feet. But afterwards, he seems to 
have held no intercourse with any except those 
who came to consult him about their souls’ 
health. 

He supported himself by cultivating a barren 
patch of land. Bede relates that he successfully 
kept the birds off his barley by preaching to 
them. 

In a.p. 685, he was unanimously elected 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, an office which he accepted 
with the greatest reluctance, and only after the 
king, Ecgfrith, Bishop Trumwine, and many 
others had visited him on his island and urged 
him to yield. 

His episcopate of only two years was unevent- 
ful, but not unfruitful. Bede says of him, that 
“he protected the people committed to him 
with frequent prayers, and incited them to 
heavenly desires by wholesome counsels, enforc- 
ing his teaching by the example of his life. He 
saved the poor and needy from the hand of 
the oppressor, comforted the weak and sorrowful, 
and endeavoured to bring the sinful to godly 
sorrow, and amidst the crowds with which he 
was surrounded was always careful to observe 
the strictness of his monastic life.” 

A few days after Christmas Day, a.p. 686, 
as he was returning to his cell on Farne Island, 
a crowd of monks were standing by as he entered 
his boat, and one asked when they might hope 
for his return. ‘When you shall bring my 
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body back here,” was his reply, Two months 
later he was seized with a mortal sickness. The 
Abbot Henfrith, who with some of the brethren 
visited him the day after, has left an account 
of his last hours. They conversed with him 
and wished to remain, but he sent them away. 
They were unable to return for five days on 
account of the weather, and when they came 
they found him prostrate. He gave instructions 
as to his place of burial and a last charge to 
the brethren. ‘“ Have peace and divine charity 
among yourselves; be unanimous in council ; be 
at peace with other Christian communities; do 
not despise those of the faith who come for 
hospitality, but affably and kindly receive and 
speed them on their way, esteeming them better 
than yourselves. Hold no communion with 
those who depart from Catholic unity by keeping 
Easter at a different season or by evil life. 
Study diligently and observe carefully the Catho- 
lic rules of the fathers and the monastic insti- 
tutes, which it has pleased Gop to give you 
through my ministry.” Then at midnight “ he 
received the blessed Sacrament, and thus fortified 
himself for his departure, and when he had lifted 
up his eyes to heaven and stretched out his hands 
above him, his soul, intent upon heavenly praises, 
sped on its way to the joys of the heavenly 
kingdom.” 
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St, Benedict. March 21st 
ABBOT. A.D. 480-543 


ENEDICT belonged to a noble Roman 
family. t the age of fourteen he re- 
nounced the world and went to live as a hermit 
in some mountains fifty miles from Rome. On 
his way he met a monk, who gave him a hair 
shirt and a monastic habit made of skin. He 
found a rocky cave overlooking the river Anio, 
and lived there in solitude for three years. It 
is said that during this time, being assailed with 
temptations of the flesh, he took off his habit and 
rolled naked among the briars outside the cave. 

In time his fame spread and visitors came to 
the cave. The monks of a neighbouring monas- 
tery persuaded him to be their ruler, but when 
he came they disliked his severity and attempted 
to remove him by poison. But when Benedict 
made the sign of the cross over the cup containing 
the poison, it broke in pieces. He returned to 
his cave, and so great a multitude of disciples 
resorted to him there that he founded in the 
neighbourhood twelve monasteries, each inha- 
bited by twelve monks. 

Attracted by the fame of his miracles and 
holiness, there came to him multitudes of people 
of all sorts and conditions, clergy and layfolk, 
Romans and barbarians. But for some reason 
the jealousy of his brethren was aroused. At- 
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tempts were made on his virtue and on his life, 
and he withdrew to Monte Cassino. He was 
then about fifty years old. It was here he 
founded the Benedictine order, which was to 
be for six centuries the pattern of monasticism 
in the West. All other orders belonged to it 
or grew out of it. Until the rise of the mendi- 
cant orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
it was the only type. 

The governing principle was separation from 
the world. The old civilization was breaking 
up, and barbarian hordes were pouring in like 
a flood. Force and violence and fraud seemed 
supreme. To those who recoiled from these 
things and desired most earnestly to follow 
CurisT, flight seemed not merely the best, but 
the only way. In their retirement they sought 
to be separated from all worldly and carnal 
cares and preoccupations, that they might be 
free to find Curist in prayer and meditation. 
The world had to be renounced and the flesh 
subdued. They therefore sought out solitary 
places out of reach of the world, observed silence, 
and worked with their hands in order the better 
to subdue the flesh. 

His life at Monte Cassino lasted for fourteen 
years, and became more and more celebrated. 
Italians and Goths, noble and peasant alike, 
resorted to him. All alike had to observe the 
same discipline. He was sane and _ sensible. 
When one of the brethren had his foot chained 
to a rock, he sent to tell him to break the chain, 
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with the message, “If thou art truly a servant 
of Gop, confine thyself, not with a chain of iron, 
but with the chain of Curisv.” 

His charity and faith were equally strong. 
When a famine afflicted Campania in a.D. 539, 
he distributed to the poor all the provisions of 
the monastery, so that one day only five loaves 
were left. The monks were dismayed. Bene- 
dict rebuked them for their want of faith. ‘ You 
have not enough to-day, but you shall have 
too much to-morrow.” And the next morning 
two hundred bushels of flour were found at the 
monastery gate. 

Two stories are told which show the force of 
his character. There were at that time in Italy 
numerous bands of marauding Goths. One of 
the worst was under a commander named Galla. 
One day a peasant whom they had captured, to 
save himself from torture, said that he had 
entrusted his money to Benedict; whereupon 
Galla and his men went to Monte Cassino 
accompanied by the peasant. When they arrived 
there they saw Benedict reading at the door of 
the monastery. ‘ There,” said the prisoner, “is 
the Father Benedict I told you of.” Galla cried 
out to Benedict, “Get up, get up, and restore 
at once what you have received from this 
peasant.” Whereupon Benedict slowly raised 
his eyes from the book and looked first at the 
peasant and then at the barbarian. His gaze 
so overawed Galla that he fell at his feet trem- 
bling, and begged him for his prayers. 
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When Baduila had overrun a large part of 
Italy and was on his way to Naples, he heard 
of the fame of Benedict, and determined to visit 
him. He announced his visit beforehand, and 
found the abbot seated and waiting for him. 
When he approached he was afraid and fell on 
his face. Benedict, having bidden him rise three 
times in vain, raised him up, and began to talk 
and to reprove him for his crimes. ‘ You have 
already done much evil; you do it still every 
day ; it is time that your iniquities should cease. 
You shall enter Rome; you shall cross the sea; 
you shall reign nine years, and in the tenth you 
shall die.” 

Baduila was deeply impressed, and it is said 
became a changed man from that hour. He 
died ten years later, as Benedict had predicted. 

Benedict died in a.p. 543, standing at the 
foot of the altar with his arms stretched to 
heaven, uttering a last prayer, and was buried 
by the side of his sister, St. Scholastica. 

In art he is generally represented with his 
finger on his lip, as though enjoining silence, 
and with his rule in his hand, and the first words 
of his rule, 4usculta filii, “Give ear, my son,” 
issuing from his lips, and a rosebush or a dis- 


ciple by his side. 
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Che Blessed Uirgin Wary. 


PuRIFICATION. FEBRUARY 2ND 
Annunciation. Marcu 25TH 


VISITATION. JuLty 2ND 

Nativity. SEPTEMBER 8TH 
(Assumption. AuGUST I5TH) 
ConcEPTION. DeEcEMBER 8TH 


F Mary, the saint to whom the Church owes 
a deeper debt of love and devotion than to 
any other, we know very little. 

St. Luke gives the story of the Annunciation 
by the angel, the visit to Elisabeth, the birth at 
Bethlehem, and the visit of the shepherds, the 
Purification, the visit to Jerusalem when Jzsus 
was found in the Temple, and the subsequent 
sojourn in Nazareth. 

St. Matthew records the message of the angel 
to St. Joseph, the adoration of the Wise Men, 
and the flight into Egypt. 

Later on we read that she was present at the 
wedding at Cana in Galilee, and told Jzsus, 
“They have no wine,” and bade the servants do 
whatever He bid them. 

Once, when He was at Capernaum, He entered 
into a house, and the crowd pressed round so 
that He could not eat. Then His Mother and 
His brethren sent desiring to speak with Him, and 
He said, ““ Who is My Mother and My brethren ? 
Whosoever shall do the will of Gop, the same is 
> My brother and My sister and Mother.” 


OUR LADY 
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That these words showed no want of tender- 
ness is revealed by the scene at the Cross, when 
He committed her to St. John, saying, “ Woman, 
behold thy son,” and to St. John, “ Behold thy 
mother.” 

She is not mentioned as having seen Him 
after the Resurrection, but the tradition is that 
He appeared to her first. In the Acts she is 
mentioned as continuing in prayer and supplica- 
tion with the disciples. 

Bishop Westcott says, “Nothing is known 
with reasonable certainty of her subsequent life. 
Epiphanius was evidently unacquainted with any 
accepted tradition on the subject.” 

One tradition says that she died at Jerusalem ; 
another that she accompanied St. John to Ephesus, 
and was buried there. The site of the tomb of 
the Virgin, to the north of the Garden of Geth- 
semane, is not mentioned by any traveller of the 
first six centuries. 

The Feast of the Assumption, August 15th, is 
the traditional date of her falling asleep, and 
there is a legend that when the Apostles opened 
the tomb they found it empty and filled with 
lilies and roses. But this story is late, and 
probably arose to account for the popular belief 
that her body was taken or assumed into heaven. 

There appears to be no record of her worship 
except by one obscure sect during the first four 
centuries. Epiphanius says, “ Let Mary be held 
in honour; the Faruer, Son, and Hoty Guost 


worshipped. Let not Mary be worshipped.” 
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St, Richard of Mych. April 3rd 
BisHop oF CHICHESTER. I197 (?)-1253 


T. Richard was born at Wych, now Droitwich, 
in Worcestershire, and was the second son of 
well-to-do parents. 

On his father’s death the estates fell into 
confusion, and Richard remained at home to 
manage them for his elder brother, and after 
several years of hard work restored the family 
fortunes. He then went up to Oxford to prepare 
for Ordination, declining his brother’s suggestion 
that “he should marry a certain noble lady.” 
His life there was one of great poverty, as a priest 
to whom he had entrusted his capital made away 
with it. He and two fellow students were so 
poor that they only had one warm tunic and one 
gown between them, and had to take it in turns 
to attend lectures. 

After leaving Oxford he studied canon law for 
seven years at Bologna, and after his return to 
Oxford in 1235 was made Chancellor of Canter- 
bury by the archbishop, Edmund Rich. He 
became his devoted disciple, and, following him 
into exile, continued with him until his death in 
1242. He then retired into a Dominican house 
at Orleans, and studied theology for two years. 
He wished to join the order, but was recalled 
to England by the new archbishop to take up 
once more his office of chancellor. He became 
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also Vicar of Deal and Rector of Charing, in 
Kent. 

In 1244 Henry III caused to be elected to the 
See of Chichester one Richard Passelew, whose 
election the archbishop set aside on the ground 
that he was incompetent, and Richard of Wych 
was elected in his place. Henry refused to 
acknowledge the election, and deprived him of 
the temporalities of the see. There was an 
appeal to Rome, and the pope recognized its 
validity and consecrated him bishop. Henry was 
still obdurate, and for two years Richard was a 
homeless wanderer in his own diocese. His 
head-quarters were at the house of Simon, the 
parish priest of the sea-coast village of Tarring. 
He traversed the diocese on foot, and won the 
hearts of the Sussex folk. He found recreation 
in taking up country pursuits, and is said to have 
been skilled in pruning and grafting fruit-trees. 
A fig-orchard in the village of Hussey is said to 
have been raised originally from stock planted by 
Richard in the Parsonage-garden at Tarring. He 
was also a fisherman, and used sometimes to fish 
from the bridge at Lewes. 

When the temporalities of the see were restored 
he delighted in exercising hospitality. ‘“ His 
charity was more capacious than the ample halls 
of his palace.” He delighted in good conversa- 
tion, and used to write down anything that was 
said worthy of note. One day he delighted his 
biographer by saying, “The words which you 
said yesterday I have this night written down 
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with my own hand.” His grace at the end of 
meals was, “Gop give us help as He knoweth 
our wants.” 

He never ate meat, for humanitarian reasons, 
and when lamb or chicken were put on the table 
he would say, “If you were rational and could 
speak, how you would curse our gluttony. We 
have caused your death, and, you innocents, what 
have you done to deserve it ?”” 

His dress showed his good taste, being neither 
smart nor shabby. He was always courteous 
and gentle in manner. In politics he followed 
Grosseteste, and was a strong opponent of royal 
absolutism. The last year of his life was devoted 
to preaching a crusade. He began in the cathe- 
dral of Chichester, and journeyed through the 
fishing villages of Sussex and Kent, and was 
summoned to preach for the same cause tn West- 
minster Abbey. 

His last episcopal act was to consecrate a 
church at Dover to the memory of his friend 
and master St. Edmund of Canterbury. It is 
said that his face beamed with joy when told the 
name of the patron saint, and in his sermon he 
declared that he had always longed to be allowed 
to consecrate at least one church in honour of 
“our holy Father Edmund.” He died at Dover 
on April 3, 1253, and was buried in Chichester 
Cathedral near the altar of St. Edmund. A lane 
near the cathedral still preserves the name of 
St. Richard’s Wynd. 

He was canonized in 1262. His memory 
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lingered in Sussex, where the church at Heath- 
field was dedicated to him, while there was a 
Guild of St. Richard at Eastbourne in the fifteenth 
century. In Droitwich his festival was kept as 
late as 1680, and his wakes were held until the 
nineteenth century. Canon Ollard records the 
fact that in a life published in Milan in 1706 he 
appears as patron of a guild of coachmen, and is 
represented in a picture with a halo, and driving 
a coach and four. 
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St. Ambrose. April 4th 


Bishop oF Miran anp Doctor. A.D. 340-97 


T. Ambrose, as yet unbaptized, was governor 

of Liguria when he was present at a meeting 
of the Christians of Milan to choose a bishop. 
A child exclaimed, “ Ambrose for bishop!” The 
assembly endorsed the cry, and he was chosen, 
very much against his will. He was baptized, 
and seven days later was consecrated bishop on 
December 7, 374, at the age of thirty-four. The 
choice was fully justified. The Emperor Theo- 
dosius said of him, “I have known no bishop 
except Ambrose”—and the opinion of the 
common people was as high. The bulk of his 
property he gave away on his Ordination, and 
handed over the little that remained to his 
brother Satyrus to take care of, that he might 
follow his calling without distraction. He preached 
every Sunday in the Basilica, and men and women 
of all sorts crowded to hear him. St. Augustine 
attributed his conversion to his sermons, and gave 
this picture of him in his Confessions :— 

“So I came to Milan, where I found the Bishop 
Ambrose, Thy godly servant, known throughout 
the world as one of the best of men. That man 
of Gop received me as a father, and welcomed 
the stranger like a true bishop.” He counted 
Ambrose as one of the happy ones of this world, 
because he was held in such honour by the great, 
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but could not ask him what he wished to because 
of the shoals of busy people to whose infirmities 
he ministered. ‘In the few minutes he was not 
thus surrounded he was refreshing his body with 
needful food or his mind with reading. Often 
when we attended (for the door was open to all, 
and no one was announced) we saw him reading 
silently, and after sitting for some time without 
speaking (for who would presume to trouble one 
so occupied) we went away again.” 

He was compassionate to the poor and needy, 
and when prisoners, taken by the barbarians in 
Ilyricum and Thrace, were exposed for sale, after 
exhausting all other resources, he melted down 
the sacred vessels to obtain money for the relief 
of the sufferers, and defended his action with 
warmth when accused of sacrilege : “The Church 
has treasures not to hoard, but to use for her 
children.” “If the Blood of Curisr redeemed 
their souls, should not the vessels which held 
that Blood be used to redeem their bodies ?”’ 

He had to contend with the Arian heresy, and 
when an Arian emperor filled the churches of 
Milan with soldiers in order to hand them over 
to the Arians, Ambrose withstood him success- 
fully. He defeated an attempt of the Empress 
Justinia to procure the election of an Arian bishop 
in Illyria. He vindicated the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the Church against more than one 
emperor. When Maximus had defeated and 
slain Gratian, he refused to communicate with 
him. 
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He excommunicated the Emperor Theodosius 
for having ordered a massacre at Thessalonica in 
which seven thousand people were slain. It is 
said that Theodosius attempted to enter the 
church ; Ambrose met him at the gate, and for- 
bade him to enter. ‘ How can you presume to 
bring the precious Blood of the Lorp to lips 
which have shed so much blood?” “ David 
himself sinned,” pleaded the emperor. “If you 
have followed David in sin you must also follow 
him in repentance,’ Ambrose replied. Nor was 
he restored to communion until he had done 
public penance, and promised that in future no 
one should be executed until thirty days after 
sentence had been passed. 

Though he did not approve of allowing heretics 
the free exercise of their religion, he was opposed 
to bloodshed, and, like St. Martin, refused to 
communicate with Ithacius and the other bishops 
who had procured the execution of Priscillian and 
his companions. He recommended Christian 
judges to be as sparing of death sentences as 
possible : “ When the guilty is slain the criminal 
is destroyed, but not the crime. But when the 
criminal is made to turn from the error of his 
ways, the crime is blotted out and the criminal is 
saved.” 

When he lay dying he heard some deacons 
discussing in whispers who should succeed, and 
mentioning the name of Simplicianus. He over- 
heard them, and remarked, “An old man, but a 
good man.” For hours before he died he Jay with 
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his hands crossed praying. At the last moment 
he called out and received Communion, and so 
departed, on Good Friday, April 4, 397. 

His biographer, who lived with him, says that 
for fear of Gop he never feared to speak the 
truth to kings or any powers. 
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St. Leo the Great. April vith 


BisHop oF Romz aND Doctor. Diezp a.p. 461 


ST Leo was pope from a.p. 449 until a.p. 
461, at a time when the Western Empire 
was breaking up and when heresies were 
rife. 

As a theologian he had a clear view of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and, fully realizing 
its importance, was its principal champion at the 
time. In theology it was his life’s work to main- 
tain the real, full, and abiding humanity of Jzsus 
Curist. This was attacked by the Manichaeans, 
who came to Rome when driven out of Africa 
by the Vandals at the beginning of his reign. 
Believing that matter was in itself evil, they 
could not accept a God “come in the flesh.” 
Leo combated them and their teachings with 
vigour and success. 

In the East, the heresy of Eutyches was at 
its height. Eutyches would not allow that the 
human nature remained in Curisr after the 
Incarnation. The “Robber Council” of Ephesus, 
at which Leo was represented by legates, admitted 
the doctrines of Eutyches as orthodox. But the 
Council was packed, its members acted under 
constraint, and its decision was not accepted b 
the Church. At the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451, the fourth General Council of the 
Church, a treatise by Leo on the Incarnation, 
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called The Tome, was read, Eutyches was con- 
demned, and the Catholic doctrine affirmed. 

He also appears in secular history. When 
Attila, the Hun, “the Scourge of Gop,” entered 
Italy with his victorious hordes, Leo, clad in his 
pontifical robes, met him and persuaded him to 
retire. Again, when Genseric the Vandal came 
from Africa and appeared before Rome, Leo, at 
the head of a procession of clergy, went to meet 
him and urge him to spare the city. In this he 
does not appear to have been successful, as Rome 
was sacked ; but his courage was none the less 
remarkable. 

As a bishop he was a strict disciplinarian and a 
vigorous ruler, and did much to advance the 
power of the Roman See. But his chief claim 
to our devotion is that he had wisdom and 
knowledge to understand the vital importance 
of a right faith in our Lorp, and the courage and 
force and practical sagacity to win recognition for 
those doctrines which were in danger. At the 
end of his life he wrote, not without justification, 
“ The divine mystery of the Incarnation is restored 
to the age ; it is the world’s second festivity since 
the advent of the Lorp.” 

He died in a.p. 461, and was buried in the 
Church of St. Peter. 
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St. Aiphege or Aelfheah. Apr7/ 19th 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND MARTYR 
A.D. 954-1012 


NE ae ae is almost the only bright figure 
in the darkest period of English history. 

Born about a.p. 954, he entered the monastery 
of Deerhurst at an early age, and later on became 
prior of the Benedictines at Bath. He attracted 
the notice or St. Dunstan, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and when barely thirty was made 
Bishop of Winchester, a.p. 984. Ten years later 
the Danes and Norwegians were overrunning the 
east and south of England, and King Ethelred 
was helpless. Alphege had heard that Olaf 
Tryggvesson, King of Norway, had been baptized 
in the Scilly Islands, and persuaded Ethelred to 
send him as an envoy to him, and his arguments 
were successful. Olaf came to Ethelred, and 
“ made a covenant with him, even as he also 
fulfilled, that he never again would come in 
hostility to the English nation.” Further, before 
he sailed away he was confirmed by Alphege. 

In the year 1005 he was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and went to Rome to receive his 
pall. When he came back the kingdom was 
helpless and paralysed before the invading Danes. 
He seems to have been the moving spirit in 
various great reforms now proposed by the king 
and witan, which must be looked on as a national 
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penitence for national sins which had brought the 
vengeance of heaven on the nation. But the 
reforms came too late, and the Danes appeared 
before Canterbury first in 1010, when they were 
bought off, and again under Thurkill in rort. 
This time it stood a siege. The archbishop 
was advised to fly, but refused, and became the 
mainstay of the defence. He is said to have 
encouraged the citizens to hold out, and to 
have been in the cathedral daily to give 
Communion to those who were going on guard. 
But it was in vain—the city was sacked, the 
cathedral burnt, and the archbishop was among 
the prisoners. 
“Then might there be seen misery 

Where men oft erewhile saw bliss 

In that helpless city 

Wherein to us came first 

Christendom and bliss. 

There was he captive 

Who erewhile was 

Head of the English race 

And of Christendom.” 

They took the archbishop with them when 
they went to London, and kept him for seven 
months, hoping for a ransom. This he refused. 
His friends were willing to raise the money, but 
this he would not allow, on the ground that his 
people were sufficiently burdened already. His 
time was not spent idly. During a time of 
sickness among the soldiers he ministered to 
them, and at least one was confirmed. 

On the Sunday after Easter, 1012, their ships 
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were off Greenwich. The Danes went on shore 
and held some kind of festival. They drank 
deeply, and had the archbishop brought before 
them, and once more demanded ransom. He 
refused, and they were furious. Thurkill begged 
hard, and offered to give for his life “gold and 
silver, even all that I have, save my ship only,” 
but in vain. He was pelted with ox-bones and 
horns until he fell to the ground, and the soldier 
he had confirmed in pity put an end to his 
sufferings with his axe. 

Lanfranc denied his right to the title of martyr, 
as not having died for the Christian Faith, but 
Anselm allowed it, as though “he did not die 
for any point of Christian belief, yet he died for 


Christian justice and charity.” 


ANSELM 


Sl 
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St. Anselm. April 21st 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND CONFESSOR 
1033-1109 


NSELM was born at Aosta. His father was 
a Lombard of means and rank. From a 
child he was devout and studious, and at the 
age of sixteen wanted to be a monk, but his 
father would not give him permission. At the 
age of twenty-three he left home, and after 
travelling in Burgundy made his way to the 
Abbey of Bec, in Normandy, of which Lanfranc 
was then prior. Under him it had become 
famous as a school of learning throughout 
Europe. Here he becamea monk, and succeeded 
Lanfranc as prior three years later. He was 
prior from 1063 to 1078, and abbot, 1078 to 1093. 
During these thirty years his powers were 
developed to the full. He was a man of learning, 
an acute and deep thinker, while possessed of 
great power of affection and sympathy. In his 
personal life he was ascetic and devout. 

He excelled as a teacher of young men. Some 
insight into his methods may be gathered from 
a conversation with a neighbouring abbot, which 
his biographer Eadmer has reported. The abbot 
complained that the boys in his monastery were 
incorrigible, and, though beaten day and night, 
only grew worse. ‘Do you beat them?”’ said 
Anselm ; “and what kind of creatures are they 
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when they grow up?” “Stupid and brutal,” 
was the reply. ‘You are indeed unfortunate,” 
said Anselm, “if you only succeed in turning 
men into beasts.” ‘But what can we do? We 
constrain them in every possible way, but it is no 
use.” ‘ Constrain them, my lord abbot ?”’ said 
Anselm ; “if you planted a young tree in your 
garden and then confined it on every side so that 
its branches could not spread, would it not turn 
out a strange, misshapen thing when at last you 
set it free, and through your own fault? These 
children have been planted in the garden of the 
Church to grow and bear fruit for Gop. But 
you cramp them so with threats and punishments 
that their tempers are spoilt, and they become 
sullen and resist all correction.” The abbot, we 
are told, took the advice in good part, and 
resolved to change his methods. 

He was gentle to animals as well as boys, 
and burst into tears one day when a hunted hare 
took refuge under the feet of his horse, and 
ordered its life to be protected. 

Men of all kinds and ranks sought him out at 
Bec for advice and help. William the Conqueror, 
stern and terrible to every one else, was always 
mild and gentle in his presence, and sent for him 
when he lay dying at Rouen that he might hear 
his last confession. 

He frequently came to England on the business 
of the abbey, and was known to the chief men of 
the kingdom on account of his friendship with 
Lanfranc and his own gentleness and charm of 
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character. One of these visits took place in 
1092, when William Rufus had kept the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury vacant for three years 
in order to profit by the revenues of the see. 
Anselm was brought to his bedside when he lay 
sick to death, as it was thought, at Gloucester, 
and among other reforms he promised to appoint 
an archbishop. Pointing to Anselm, he said, 
“JT choose yonder holy man.” Anselm protested 
in vain. The staff was forced into his hand, and 
he was carried to the cathedral. ‘“‘ Ye have yoked 
an untamed bull with a weak old sheep to the 
plough of the Church,” he said to the bishops. 

Henceforward Anselm’s life was one of un- 
ceasing strife, first with William and then with 
Henry I. Against both he had to vindicate the 
spiritual independence of the Church. With 
William there was the added difficulty of that 
king’s flagrant immorality. Although deserted by 
the bishops, Anselm resolutely maintained his 
right to acknowledge Urban II as pope. He 
refused to submit to the king’s financial exac- 
tions, and he rebuked him for his sins. Once 
he asked leave to hold a council of bishops to 
deal with a peculiarly gross sin which was ram- 
pant, and to which the king himself was said 
to be addicted. The king refused, and added, 
“What will ye talk about in your council?” 
“©The sin of Sodom and other detestable vices,” 
was the pointed reply. 

Neither threats nor entreaties moved him to 
depart a hair’s breadth from what he knew to be 
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right. On one occasion, at Rockingham, the king, 
supported by his council and the bishops, tried 
hard to persuade him to waive his right of 
acknowledging Urban as pope—but without 
effect. Robert de Meulen described their 
attempts in these words: ‘When we have 
been devising plans all day and considering how 
to make them hang together, the archbishop goes 
to sleep, and then, when they are submitted to 
him, with one puff of his lips he blows them 
away as if they were cobwebs.” 

After four years of fruitless controversy, 
Anselm decided that he could do no good in 
England, and must go to Rome to seek for 
counsel and protection. He arrived there, and 
was courteously received and honourably enter- 
tained, and took the opportunity of comparative 
leisure to complete his treatise on the Incarnation, 
Cur Deus Homo. We seems to have won all 
hearts and even charmed the Saracens in the 
army of Count Roger of Sicily. 

He was still abroad when William Rufus was 
killed, and hastened to England when he heard 
the news. Difficulties at once arose with Henry. 
The pope had forbidden bishops or abbots to be 
invested with staff or ring by a layman or to do 
homage for the temporalities of their sees. Henry 
insisted that the old customs should be retained. 
Anselm was willing to give way if the pope would 
permit. The pope did not wish to quarrel with 
Henry, and temporized. So Anselm once more 
left the kingdom, and the quarrel dragged on 
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until 1107, when a compromise was arrived at 
with the pope’s approval. 

His life was now nearing its close, and he 
employed his time diligently in discharging the 
duties of his office, in putting down abuses of 
all kinds, in maintaining a correspondence with 
kings and princes and lesser folk who sought 
his advice. The King of the Scots, the King of 
the Irish, and Baldwin, the King of Jerusalem, 
were among his correspondents. He wrote a 
treatise Concerning the agreement of foreknowledge, 
predestination, and the grace of God with freewill. 
His health broke up, and on Palm Sunday, 1109, 
he was told by his companions that he must 
expect to keep his Easter in his Master’s court. 
“If His will be so,” he said, “1 will gladly obey 
it; but if He be pleased rather that I should remain 
among you until I have solved a question which 
I am turning over in my mind concerning the 
origin of the soul, I should receive it thankfully.” 
But it was not to be, and he died on the 
Wednesday following, April 21, 1109, in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

He was buried in Canterbury Cathedral, next 
to Lanfranc, in front of the rood; but his body 
was afterwards removed to the chapel which bears 
his name, where it now rests. 
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St. George. April 23rd 
Martyr. Dizp a.D. 303 


ye George is included in a list of saints 
published in a.p. 495 by Pope Gelasius, 
“whose names are justly reverenced among men, 
but whose acts are known only to Gop.” He 
has been unjustly traduced by Gibbon, and has 
no connection with George the Cappadocian 
bishop who was lynched by his flock nearly sixty 
years after his namesake’s martyrdom. 

St. George is said to have belonged to a noble 
Cappadocian family, but was born at Lydda in 
Palestine. His father, who was wealthy and an 
imperial officer, died when he was ten years old. 
St. George himself became a soldier, and was 
promoted by Diocletian to be a tribune in the 
imperial guard. During his military service he 
visited Urmia, in Persia, where there are still 
many churches dedicated to St. George; and 
near one of them is a rosebush, or clump of 
rosebushes, fifty yards square, sacred to him, 
which may account for his association with that 
flower. 

He became distinguished for his beauty, 
courtesy, and personal courage. One tradition 
alleges that he paid a visit to Britain at this time. 
When Diocletian published his edict of persecu- 
tion, St. George retired from the army, and 
resolved to plead the cause of his persecuted 
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fellow Christians before the emperor. So he 
returned to Lydda, freed his slaves, sold his 
possessions, gave away his money, and went to 
see the emperor. On his way he is said to have 
encountered the famous dragon at Beirut, which 
may conceivably have been a crocodile, as a 
river near Beirut was called “the water of the 
crocodile” in the seventeenth century. 

The Golden Legend gives the following account 
of the adventure: “On a time he came to the 
province of Libya, to a city which is said to be 
Silene. And by this city was a stagne, or a pond 
like a sea, wherein was a dragon which envenomed 
all the country. And ona time the people were 
assembled for to slay him, and when they saw 
him they fled. And when he came nigh the city, 
he venomed the people with his breath; and 
therefore the people of the city gave to him 
every day two sheep for to feed him, because 
he should do no harm to the people ; and when 
the sheep failed, there was taken a man and 
a sheep. Then was an ordinance made in the 
town that there should be taken the children 
and young people of them of the town by lot, 
and every each of one as it fell, were he gentle 
or poor, should be delivered, when the lot fell on 
him or her. So it happed that many of them 
of the town were then delivered, insomuch that 
the lot fell upon the king’s daughter, whereof 
the king was sorry, and said unto the people, 
‘For the love of the gods take gold and silver 
and all that I have, and let me have my daughter.’ 
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They said, ‘How, sir? Ye have made and 
ordained the law, and our children be now dead, 
and ye would do the contrary. Your daughter 
shall be given, or else we shall burn you and 
your house.’ 

“When the king saw he might no more do he 
began to weep, and said to his daughter, ‘ Now 
shall I never see thine espousals.’ Then returned 
he to the people and demanded eight days’ respite, 
and they granted it to him. And when the eight 
days were passed they came to him and said, 
‘Thou seest that the city perisheth.” Then did 
the king do array his daughter like as she should 
be wedded, and embraced her, kissed her, and 
gave her his benediction, and after led her to 
the place where the dragon was. When she was 
there, St. George passed by ; and when he saw 
the lady he demanded the lady what she made 
there, and she said, ‘Go ye your way, fair young 
man, that ye perish not also.” Then said he, 
‘Tell to me what have ye, and why weep ye, 
and doubt ye of nothing.” When she saw that 
he would know, she said to him how she was 
delivered to the dragon. Then said St. George, 
‘Fair daughter, doubt ye nothing hereof, for 
I shall help thee in the Name of Jesu Cnrisr.’ 
She said, ‘For Gonp’s sake, good knight, go 
your way, and abide not with me, for ye may 
not deliver me.’ Thus, as they spake together, 
the dragon appeared, and came running to them ; 
and St. George was upon his horse, and drew out 
his sword, and garnished him with the sign of 
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the Cross, and rode hardily against the dragon, 
which came towards him, and smote him with 
his spear, and hurt him sore, and threw him 
to the ground. And after said to the maid, 
‘Deliver to me your girdle, and bind it about 
the neck of the dragon, and be not afeard.’ 

‘When she had done so the dragon followed 
her as it had been a meek beast and debonair. 
Then she led him into the city, and the people 
fled by mountain and valley, and said, ‘ Alas ! 
alas! we shall be all dead.’ Then St. George 
said to them, ‘Ne! Doubt ye nothing ; without 
more, believe ye in Gop, Jesu Curist, and do 
ye to be baptized ; and I shall slay the dragon.’ 
Then the king was baptized and all his people ; 
and S. George slew the dragon and smote off his 
head, and commanded that he should be thrown 
in the fields ; and they took four carts with oxen 
that drew him out of the city. 

“Then were there well fifteen thousand men 
baptized, without women and children ; and the 
king did do make a church there of our Lady 
and St. George, in the which yet sourdeth a 
fountain of living water, which healeth sick 
people that drink thereof. After this the king 
offered to St. George as much money as there 
might be numbered; but he refused all, and 
commanded that it should be given to poor 
people for Gon’s sake, and enjoined the king four 
things—that is, that he should have charge of 
the churches, and that he should honour the 
priests, and hear their services diligently, and 
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that he should have pity on the poor people, 
and after, kissed the king and departed.” 

After slaying the dragon he went on to the 
imperial court at Nicomedia. His appeal was 
in vain, and he was himself charged with being 
a Christian, and ordered to sacrifice. He confessed 
Curist, and was tortured and then beheaded. 
His body was taken to Lydda by three of his 
servants, and then buried. The Emperor Con- 
stantine afterwards built a church over the tomb. 

St. George became popular in England through 
the Crusades. He is the patron saint of soldiers 
and sailors, the protector of rocky and dangerous 
coasts and places liable to flood like St. George’s- 
in-the-East. His assistance, oddly enough, is also 
invoked for the mentally infirm. And he is the 
patron saint of Genoa and of England. 
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St. Wark. April 25th 
EvanceE.tist aNnD Martyr. First Century 


ie Mark the Evangelist is the John Mark, 
cousin of St. Barnabas and son of the 
Mary whose house was one of the meeting places 
of the brethren at Jerusalem, as related in the 
Acts. He was probably a Levite, and may have 
at one time resided in Cyprus. He is also 
thought to have been the young man with the 
linen garment who fled naked when Jzsus was 
taken. 

He accompanied St. Paul and St. Barnabas on 
their first missionary journey, but left them at 
Perga, and returned to Jerusalem. Some scholars 
think that he may have disapproved of St. Paul’s 
preaching to the Gentiles, others that he feared 
the dangers of the way. When, three or four 
years later, St. Barnabas proposed to St. Paul 
that they should take him on their second 
missionary journey, St. Paul refused, and so 
sharp a contention arose that they separated ; 
and St. Mark sailed with St. Barnabas to Cyprus, 
while St. Paul with Silas visited Syria and Cilicia. 

We next hear of him ten or twelve years later 
at Rome. St. Paul, now evidently reconciled, 
speaks of him as a fellow labourer in his letter 
to Philemon, and bids the Colossians receive 
him if he should visit them, as it appears he 
intended todo. In the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
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St. Paul tells him to “‘ take Mark and bring him 
with thee: for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry.” 

St. Peter in his First Epistle includes ‘ Marcus, 
my son,” in his salutation, and it has been a 
constant tradition that he accompanied St. Peter 
to Rome and acted as his interpreter. He wrote 
his Gospel at Rome, probably between a.p. 65 
and 70, and is said to have been assisted in its 
compilation by St. Peter. 

After the death of St. Peter he is said to have 
preached in Alexandria, and to have been martyred 
there, as the following account relates : ‘‘ Now it 
happened on Easter Day, when St. Mark sang 
Mass, they assembled all and put a cord about 
his neck and drew him throughout the city, and 
said, ‘ Let us draw the wild ox to the shambles.’ 
And the blood ran upon the stones, and his flesh 
was torn piecemeal that it lay upon the pavement 
all bebled. After this they put him in prison, 
where an angel came and comforted him, and 
after came our Lorp for to visit and comfort 
him, saying, ‘ Peace to thee, Mark, My Evangelist ! 
Be not in doubt, for | am with thee, and will 
deliver thee.’ And on the morn they put the 
cord on him and drew him as before, and cried, 
‘Draw the wild ox.” And when they had drawn 
him, he thanked Gop, and said, ‘ Into Thy hands, 
Lorp, I commend my spirit,’ and in thus saying 
died.” His relics are believed to have been 
translated to Venice in the ninth century. 

His symbol is a lion, possibly because of the 
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mediaeval belief that lion cubs are born dead, and 
are given life the third day by the roaring of 
their sire, as St. Mark was considered to be 
especially the historian of the Resurrection ; or, 
in the words of the Golden Legend: “The fawns 
of a lion be as they were dead unto the third day, 
but by the braying of a lion they be raised at the 
third day, and therefore he began in the cry of 
predication.” 
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St. Catherine of Siena. April 307th 
1348-1380 


T. Catherine was one of the twenty-five 

children of a prosperous dyer of Siena. 
From a child she was very religious, and when 
six years old had a vision of our Lorp in glory. 
Her little brother, seeing her gazing into the sky, 
called her, and when she took no notice shook 
her roughly ; upon which she said, ‘‘ If you could 
have seen the beautiful thing which I saw you 
would not have done that.” 

Her parents wished her to marry, but she 
determined to enter the third order of St. Dominic, 
an order of Sisters who were called Mantellatae, 
and were bound by vows, but lived at home. 
She fasted frequently, and led a life of extreme 
mortification, passing much time in prayer and 
contemplation. At one time she was much 
troubled with impure thoughts and images. 
Soon afterwards she saw her Lorp stretched on 
the Cross, saying, “ My daughter Catherine, seest 
thou not how much I have suffered for thee? 
Let it not be hard to suffer somewhat for Me.” 
She replied, “ Where wast Thou, Lorp, when my 
heart was filled with impurity ?”’ and the answer 
came, “ In thy heart.” 

At first she lived as a recluse in one room, but 
after three years an inward voice warned her that 
she must go into the world. Henceforward she 
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came among her family, and going out into the 
world devoted herself to the care of the sick, and 
other good works. During a time of plague she 
was indefatigable in her efforts. A Dominican 
novice told to assist her said, ‘‘ Beside Catherine 
all work is rest.” 

She worked many miracles of healing. Once 
during the plague in 1374 she heard that the 
director of the hospital had contracted the 
disease, and that his condition was desperate. 
She walked in and exclaimed cheerfully, ‘‘ Get 
up, Father Matthew, this is no time to be 
lying idle in bed.” He had a meal, got up, 
and was cured. 

At first she met with much ingratitude, slan- 
derous tales due to jealousy were spread about 
her, and she was urged to leave ungrateful people 
to themselves. “Do you think,” she replied, 
“that our Lorp would be pleased with us if we 
left works of mercy undone because our neighbour 
is unthankful ?” 

It was about this time that she is said to have 
had a vision of Curist holding a crown of gold 
in one hand and a crown of thorns in the other, 
and asking which she would choose. Without 
hesitation she chose the crown of thorns. Though 
occupied and busy in the world, she was before 
all a mystic. She spent long hours in prayer and 
contemplation, and was often lost to the world 
of sense in an ecstasy. 

The most remarkable cures she effected were 
those done not to the body, but the soul. Sinners 
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of every degree impervious to all other influences 
yielded to her at once. Few women and hardly 
any men could withstand her, if they came into 
her presence. Once two worldly friars sought to 
put her to shame by asking hard questions in 
theology. She answered discreetly and modestly, 
and then told them that they sought not truth 
but praise and glory from men. “ My fathers, 
do this no more for the love of Jzsus crucified.” 
We are told that from that moment their lives 
were changed. She became known as a peace- 
maker, and was called in to settle trade disputes, 
domestic quarrels, and feuds between families. 
Her influence soon prevailed beyond Siena. 
Four hundred of her letters survive, to popes, 
crowned heads, magistrates, and all sorts of 
private people. 

The pope, Gregory XI, then at Avignon, used 
her as an intermediary, and in return she gave 
him much good advice, which was plain-spoken 
to a degree. Among other things she warned 
him in making appointments not to be swayed 
by love of money or kindred. She visited him 
at Avignon in order to persuade him to return 
to Rome. She had an audience in his study, 
which was full of works of art. “To do our 
duty, most holy father, and act according to 
Gop’s will,” she said, “you shall abandon these 
beautiful things and take the road to Rome, where 
perils and malaria and discomfort await you, and 
where the delights of Avignon will be but a vain 
recollection.” She had a hard task. The car- 
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dinals were against her, and Gregory XI feared 
assassination, but she succeeded at last. 

After his return, at the imminent risk of her 
life she went to Florence, then under an interdict 
and engaged in civil war, but she succeeded in 
making peace and reconciling the city to the 
pope. After the death of Gregory and the elec- 
tion of Urban VI the French cardinals chose an 
anti-pope, who retired with them to Avignon. 
Catherine supported and encouraged Urban, and 
wrote letters to the sovereigns of Europe on his 
behalf. Urban proved a harsh and unloving 
Pontiff, and she journeyed to Rome in order to 
recall him to better ways. But her own end was 
near. 

As she lay dying she prayed for Urban and the 
Church. 

Her last words were, ‘“‘ Lorp, Thou callest me 
to Thee, and I come not in mine own merits but 
only in Thy mercy, which I ask in virtue of the 
most precious Blood of Thy dear Son. Lorp, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
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St. Janes the Less. May ist 


ApostLze. First CEnrury 


T. James the Less, or the Little, was the son 
of Mary, the wife of Cleophas, who stood 
at the foot of the Cross. It is probable that 
Cleophas was also called Alphaeus, and that he 
may be identified with the Apostle called James, 
the son of Alphaeus. In that case he may have 
been the brother of St. Matthew, who is also 
called the son of Alphaeus—if, as is most prob- 
able, he should not be identified with St. James, 
the Lorp’s brother. Nothing more is known of 
him. No certain reason can be assigned for his 
joint commemoration with St. Philip the Apostle 
on May tst. 
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St. James, the Lord’s Brother. 


BisHop oF JERUSALEM AND Martyr 
First Century 


T. James, the Lorp’s brother, may have 

been the son of Joseph by a former marriage. 

If it is correct to assume that he is not the same 

person as St. James the Less, he, like the rest 

of our Lorn’s brethren, was not a believer before 

the Resurrection. St. Paul tells us that our Lorp 
appeared to him by himself. 

Afterwards he took the leading place in the 
Church of Jerusalem, and is commonly regarded 
as the first bishop of that place. It is certain that 
he acted as President of the Council described in 
Acts xv, which decided how far the Gentiles 
should conform to Jewish customs. It is said 
that he was called the Just, because of his piety, 
and that his knees were as hard as a camel’s, 
because he was always praying in the Temple. 

His reputation was as high among the Jews as 
among the Christians. He is said to have been 
condemned to be stoned by the Sanhedrin at the 
instigation of the Sadducees, and while lying half- 
dead to have been dispatched with a fuller’s club. 
The siege of Jerusalem, which followed soon 
afterwards, was considered by many even among 
the Jews to have been a judgement on them for 
this crime. He was the author of the Epistle of 
St. James. 
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St. philip. May ist 
ApostLe aND Martyr. First Century 


T. Philip was one of the Twelve. He was 
the fourth who came to Jrsus at the 
beginning of His ministry, but was the first 
who was actually called to follow Him. After 
his own call he told Nathanael (often identified 
with St. Bartholomew) of Jzsus, and when 
Nathanael said, “Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?” he replied, “‘Come and see.” He 
belonged to Bethsaida, the city of St. Andrew 
and St. Peter. 

He is mentioned three times in St. John’s 
Gospel. First as replying to our Lorn’s question 
at the feeding of the five thousand, ‘‘ Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat?” “Two 
hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient.” 
His answer seems to show that he had calculated 
the amount required without allowing for a 
miracle. Then when the Greeks desired to see 
Jzsus, St. John tells us, they came to St. Philip, 
and he told St. Andrew, and they both told Jxsus. 
And he appears for the last time in one of the 
discourses on the last night before the Passion, 
when Jxsus said, “If you had known Me, you 
would have known My Faruer also,” and Philip 
said, “ Lorn, show us the Farrer, and it sufficeth 
us 


According to St. Clement of Alexandria it was 
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St. Philip who asked Curisr if he might “first 
go and bury his father ?” 

Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus in the next cen- 
tury, numbers him among “the mighty lumin- 
aries” who have fallen asleep in Asia, and goes 
on to say that he is buried in Hierapolis with his 
two virgin daughters, while another daughter was 
buried at Ephesus. 

According to the Golden Legend, he preached in 
Asia and Scythia for many years, and baptized 
many persons and ordained priests and deacons 
to minister to them. At last he came to Hiera- 
polis in Phrygia, where he destroyed the heresy 
of the Elionites, and with his two virgin daughters 
made many converts. But opposition was aroused, 
and he was put to death by crucifixion, being 
then eighty-seven years old. 
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St. Athanasius, May 2nd 
BisHop oF ALEXANDRIA. (¢. A.D. 296-373 


T. Athanasius was a native of Alexandria, 
and was brought up by Alexander, the 
bishop of that city, and lived with him as “a son 
with his father,” and acted as his secretary. He 
was also a disciple and admirer of St. Antony the 
Great, and to this may have been due his title of 
“ascetic.” While still a young man he wrote 
two treatises, Against the Gentiles and On the Incar- 
nation ; and having become archdeacon, attended 
Alexander at the Council of Nicaea. This was 
the Council of all the Bishops of the Catholic 
Church assembled by the emperor to hear the 
heretic Arius. We are told that Athanasius was 
“foremost among those in attendance on the 
bishops,” and “doing his utmost to stay the 
plague.” 

The Council condemned Arius, but within a 
year Alexander died, after nominating Athanasius 
as his successor. We are told that the Egyptian 
bishops elected him, and that the choice was 
approved by the laymen of Alexandria, who for 
days and nights demanded him for bishop, as the 
“ Ascetic,” who would make a “true bishop.” 
One of his first acts was to organize the Christian 
Church in Abyssinia. Frumentius, who had been 
shipwrecked there some years before, had returned 
to his native country, and came to beg that a 
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bishop might be sent to that country. ‘“ Who,” 
said Athanasius, “can be as fitted as yourself for 
that work?” Frumentius was accordingly con- 
secrated, and returned to build up the Christian 
Church there, where he was long honoured as 
one “who had kindled in Ethiopia the splendour 
of the light of Crrist.” 

The rest of his life was an unceasing struggle 
with the Arians, of whom Hooker says that they 
“never suffered Athanasius till the last hour of 
his life to enjoy the comfort of a peaceable day.” 
He had to contend not only with the Arians, 
who explicitly denied the divinity of Curist, but 
with semi-Arians, who would not deny it, but 
were willing to admit clauses in the creed which 
were capable of an Arian interpretation. 

He was four times exiled. He had arrayed 
against him worldly and heretical emperors and 
pagans, as well as Arian bishops. Every kind of 
charge was brought against him, including immor- 
ality and murder. His life was constantly in 
danger. For six years he lived in the desert 
with the Egyptian hermits. But he never faltered 
in his purpose, and to him, under Gop, we owe it 
that the Catholic Church preserved its faith in its 
Lorp as very Gop, which was afterwards enshrined 
in the Nicene Creed. 

He returned to Alexandria after his fourth exile 
in 363, on the death of Julian the Apostate, and 
died in 373, after a life which might be called a 
continual martyrdom. His many works were an 
armoury of defence for the Catholic Faith during 
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succeeding centuries, and he has been described 
as “planting trees under which men of a later age 
might sit.” 

In person he was small and slight, but his face 
is said to have been beautiful as that of an angel. 
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St. Monica. May 4th 
Matron. Diep a.p. 388 


ee Monica is chiefly celebrated as the mother 
of St. Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo. 
She was born in Africa, and brought up as a 
Christian, though not baptized until grown up. 
She married a pagan named Patricius, and had 
two sons, Augustine and Navigius. Her husband, 
we are told, was bad-tempered and irritable, but 
softened before he died, and consented to be 
baptized. It is said that Monica, when other 
women complained of their husbands’ tempers, 
exclaimed, “‘ Who are to blame? Is it not we 
and our sharp tongues?” But the trouble of 
her life was not her husband’s temper, but the 
behaviour of her son Augustine. He would not 
be baptized, adopted Manichaean views, and led 
a dissolute life. She prayed for him persistently, 
and once when she was in despair an aged bishop 
comforted her with the words, “Go on praying ; 
it cannot be that the child of so many prayers 
should perish.” 

When he was twenty-nine Augustine deter- 
mined to go to Rome. Monica tried to dissuade 
him, and he pretended to give in. But while she 
was spending the night in prayer in a chapel 
dedicated to St. Cyprian he sailed for Italy. Of 
this incident he wrote in his Confessions, “I 
deceived my mother by a lie whilst she was 
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weeping and praying for me. O my Gop! 
What did she ask of Thee but that Thou shouldst 
hinder me from sailing? But Thou refusest her 
what she demanded so earnestly, to give her in 
the end what she had all along prayed for!” She 
followed him to Italy, and found him at Milan, 
where they both became acquainted with St. 
Ambrose, who became the instrument of her 
son’s conversion, and she witnessed his Baptism 
at Easter, a.p. 387. 

She wished to return to her native country, 
but died at Ostia on her way thither. When 
asked if she wished to be buried there, she said 
she was content to lie at Ostia. ‘“ Only, I pray 
you, do not forget to remember me at the altar 


of Gop.” 
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St. Pancras, May 12th 


Martyr. A.D. 304 


S7: Pancras was a Phrygian of noble birth, 
who was brought to Rome on the death 
of his father by his uncle Dionysius. They were 
both baptized by the pope and were martyred 
by order of Diocletian soon afterwards, St. Pan- 
cras being only fourteen at the time. He is said 
to be the special enemy of those who swear 
falsely. According to Gregory of Tours, as re- 
lated in the Golden Legend, “If there be a man 
that will make a false oath in the place of his 
sepulchre, he shall be travailed with an evil 
spirit or out of his mind or he shall fall on the 
pavement all dead.” 

St. Augustine dedicated to him the first church 
he built in Canterbury. 
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St, Bunstan, May 19th 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. (¢. A.D. 924-988 


T. Dunstan was the son of a West Saxon 

noble, and was connected by blood with the 
royal family of Wessex. The family estates were 
situated near Glastonbury in Somersetshire, and 
Dunstan when a boy was sent to the abbey to 
be educated. Part of his time was passed at the 
court of Athelstan, where, we are told, he had 
visions and dreams, which he believed to be 
supernatural, and was much given to study. 
For these reasons he was unpopular with his 
companions, who complained of him to the king 
for practising magic, and procured his banishment. 
When he left the court they are said to have 
tied his hands and feet and thrown him into a 
marsh. He went to his relation, Alphege, 
Bishop of Winchester, who tried to persuade 
him to take monastic vows. At first he refused 
on the ground that he might wish to marry. But 
a severe illness having made him change his 
mind, he took vows and went to live at Glaston- 
bury. 

He there occupied a cell 5 ft. long by 24 ft. 
broad, where he led a life of great devotion. He 
also gave time and attention to metal work, in 
which he developed great skill. Here again he 
had visions, and to this period belongs the legend 
that when the devil once appeared to him under 
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the guise of a beautiful maiden, Dunstan seized 
his nose with his blacksmith’s tongs. 

When Edmund became king, Dunstan was 
recalled to court, but was soon driven away 
again. However, one day the king was hunting 
a stag in the Mendips, and having outstripped 
his followers, was alone with the hounds, when 
the stag and the hounds disappeared over the 
cliff; and his horse seemed bound to follow 
them. He uttered a prayer, and the horse just 
saved itself in time. Moved by this miraculous 
escape, he sent for Dunstan as soon as he returned, 
and told him to saddle his horse, as he wished 
to ride with him. They rode to Glastonbury, 
and there, when they had knelt down in the 
church together to pray, the king installed him 
in the abbot’s seat. 

Dunstan, who was only twenty-one, at once 
introduced stricter rules of discipline, though not 
the full Benedictine rule, which was as yet un- 
known in England. He devoted himself to the 
work of teaching, and made Glastonbury famous 
as a school. 

Edmund died in the following year and was 
succeeded by Edred, who was a friend to 
Dunstan, and offered him the bishopric of Cre- 
diton. This he refused. Edred died in a.p. 
955, and was succeeded by Edwy, a boy of 
sixteen. 

Dunstan soon fell into disgrace with the new 
king. At the coronation feast the boy had left 
his bishops and thanes for the society of a beauti- 
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ful girl, a near relation, with whom marriage 
would be uncanonical. The company, much 
affronted, deputed Dunstan to bring him back. 
Dunstan went, and is said to have used very 
plain, if not intemperate language, and to have 
brought the young king back by force. He was 
soon dismissed from court and outlawed. He 
took refuge in Flanders and stayed in a Bene- 
dictine monastery at Ghent, where he saw for 
the first time the Benedictine rule carried out 
in its fullness. 

Two years later the kingdom north of the 
Thames revolted and made Edgar king. Dun- 
stan was recalled and made Bishop of Worcester, 
and then of London. He held both sees until 
A.D. 961, when he became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In a.p. 959 Edgar became king of the 
whole kingdom, and reigned until his death in 
A.D. 975. Dunstan was throughout this period 
his principal adviser, and the prosperity of the 
reign was in a great measure due to him. 

But he was far from being a_ subservient 
courtier. Edgar had sinned with a nun, and 
when Dunstan next saw him he greeted him 
with the words: “I am no friend to the enemy 
of Curist,”’ and imposed a seven years’ penance 
upon him. 

As archbishop he is chiefly famous for having 
befriended monks and persecuted the married 
clergy. The latter charge cannot be substanti- 
ated. All he did was to endeavour to put in 
force existing canons regulating the lives of the 
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clergy, which dealt with their marriage among 
other things. He did all in his power to raise 
the standard among both clergy and _ people. 
Education was encouraged. Every priest was 
to learn a handicraft in order to be able to teach 
it to others. A sermon was to be preached 
every Sunday. Priests were not to hunt, hawk, 
or play dice. In order to put a stop to drink- 
ing bouts, pegs were to be put in drinking-cups 
that the drinker might see how much he had 
drunk. The pegs were, however, put to a less 
worthy use. 

When a certain great man contracted an 
unlawful marriage, Dunstan excommunicated him. 
He went to Rome and obtained a mandate from 
the pope ordering his absolution. Dunstan 
flatly refused to absolve him, saying he would 
rather be slain than be unfaithful to his Lorp. 

He loved to make up quarrels and to befriend 
the poor and needy; he was an unwearied 
teacher, and is said to have filled all England with 
his light. He was very loving and gentle, and 
easily moved to tears. His gentleness made 
such an impression that when the scholars of 
Canterbury were about to be whipped, they used 
to invoke their “ kind Father Dunstan,” who is 
said on one occasion to have caused a deep sleep 
to fall on the masters so that the lads escaped. 

He celebrated for the last time on Ascension 
Day, A.D. 988, when he announced his approach- 
ing death, and died on the following Saturday, 
May 19th. His last words, spoken immediately 
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after receiving the Sacrament, were: “The merci- 
ful and gracious Lorp hath so done His mar- 
vellous works that they ought to be had in 
remembrance. He hath given meat unto them 
that fear Him.” 
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St. Beiena. May 21st 


Matron. ¢. A.D. 248-327 


ST: Helena was the daughter of an innkeeper, 
and became the mother of Constantine 
the Great, the first Christian emperor. She is 
said to have become a Christian herself through 
the influence of her son, and at the age of eighty 
to have made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, possibly 
with the idea of making some expiation for the 
crimes of Constantine, who murdered his son 
Crispus, a.D. 326, and his wife Fausta. The 
motive alleged was to return thanks for Gop’s 
mercy to her family. She gave large sums of 
money to the poor, and used her power to pro- 
cure the release of prisoners and the recall of 
exiles and those condemned to the mines. She 
is also said to have built churches on the sites 
of the Passion, the Resurrection, and the Ascen- 
sion. It is during this visit that she is reported 
to have discovered the wood of the true Cross. 
According to the story all three crosses were 
found, and at first she was at a loss to tell 
which was that on which Curuist had suffered. 
At her suggestion a piece of wood from each 
cross was brought to a sick woman. The first 
two pieces had no effect, but when the third 
was brought she recovered immediately, and the 
Cross from which it was taken was thus known 
to be the true Cross. But though fourth century 
i 
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writers testify to the belief that the wood of the 
true Cross had been discovered, Helena is not 
mentioned as the discoverer until about the year 
A.D. 400. 

The festival of the Invention of the Cross, 
May 3rd, celebrates its discovery, and Holy 
Cross Day, September 14th, its exaltation. 
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St. Augustine. May 26th 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. DrkgpD a.D. 604 


ST: Augustine was prior of the monastery of 
St. Andrew at Rome when he was sent by 
Pope Gregory the Great with a band of monks 
to convert the English. The journey was not 
auspicious. They had not got very far, when 
the tales they heard of the fierceness of the 
savages they were on their way to convert so 
overcame them, that they sent Augustine back 
to Rome to obtain their recall. Gregory sent 
him back with a letter urging them “to fulfil 
the good work which by the help of Gop they 
have undertaken.” 

Under this stimulus they continued their 
journey, and, protected by a safe-conduct, obtained 
by Gregory from the Frankish rulers of Gaul, 
landed on the Isle of Thanet, off the coast of 
Kent, in a.p. 597. Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
had married a Frankish wife, Bertha, daughter 
of Charibert, King of Paris. She was a Christian, 
and had brought with her a Christian chaplain, 
and used the ancient church of St. Martin. 
Immediately after their arrival they sent inter- 
preters to Ethelbert announcing that they had 
come from Rome with a message of great joy. 
Ethelbert, for fear of magical arts, ordered that 
they should be brought to him in the open field. 
They came singing a litany and “furnished with 
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divine, not magic virtue, bearing a silver cross 
for their banner, and the image of our Lorp 
and Saviour painted on a board.” Ethelbert 
replied. “Your words are fair but are new and 
of uncertain meaning. I cannot forsake what 
I have so long followed with the whole English 
nation. But as you have come from so far we 
will not molest you, but will give you necessary 
support, and you may preach and win over to 
your religion as many as you can.” 

They were allowed to live in Canterbury and 
to use the church of St. Martin. It is said that 
they entered Canterbury in procession with the 
cross and picture of our Lorp, singing this 
litany : “ We beseech Thee, O Lorn, in all Thy 
mercy, that Thy wrath and anger be turned away 
from this city and from Thy holy house, because 
we have sinned.” 

They soon gained converts, won over, Bede 
tells us, as much by “ the sincerity of their lives 
as the sweetness of their heavenly doctrine.” 
Ethelbert himself was baptized, and though he 
forced no one to follow his example, it helped 
forward the work of conversion considerably. 

Acting in accordance with previous instructions 
Augustine now went to Arles, and was conse- 
crated “Bishop of the English.” He built the 
monastery of Christ Church on the site of an 
old Roman basilica, eventually succeeded by the 
present cathedral, and also the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, on the site of which St. 
Augustine’s College now stands. 
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In a.p. 601 Gregory sent Augustine the pall 
and with it a letter containing a plan for the 
organization of the English Church. There were 
to be two archbishops, one at London and the 
other at York, and each was to have twelve 
suffragans. Augustine himself was to be Bishop 
of London. 

In a.p. 603 Augustine held his famous con- 
ference with the bishops of the ancient British 
Church at St. Augustine’s Oak on the borders 
of the Hwiccii and the West Saxons, commonly 
identified with Aust on the Severn, though other 
places claim the distinction. He began by exhort- 
ing them to observe Catholic unity, that is, to 
give up their distinctive traditions in respect of 
the date of Easter and other matters, and to 
join with him in preaching the Gospel to the 
heathen English. After long and fruitless argu- 
ments, Augustine appealed to the ordeal by 
miracle. A blind man was produced, and after 
the British bishops had tried unsuccessfully to 
heal him, Augustine restored his sight. This 
made an impression, but they said they must 
return home to consult their people before com- 
ing to a decision, and asked for a second con- 
ference, which was agreed to. 

Before coming to it they consulted a hermit 
famous for wisdom and holiness. He counselled: 
“If he is a man of Gop, follow him.” “‘ How shall 
we know?” “If Augustine is meek and lowly 
of heart, follow him.” ‘And how shall we find 
this out?’ ‘ Contrive that he shall be the first 
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to arrive at the place of meeting—and if at your 
approach he shall rise, hear him submissively ; 
but if he shall despise you and not rise up, let 
him also be despised by you.” 

Augustine remained seated, and found them in 
no mood to listen. His final offer was that they 
should keep Easter at the usual time, baptize 
according to the Roman custom, and join in 
preaching to the English, and that all other 
distinctive customs should be tolerated. They 
refused, and the meeting broke up after Augus- 
tine had threatened them with the divine judge- 
ment for their contumacy. In a.p. 604 he 
consecrated Mellitus to be Bishop of the East 
Saxons with his seat at London, and Justus to 
be Bishop of Rochester. He died on May 26th 
of the same year. 

It has become the fashion to belittle St. 
Augustine. It is true that he had not the force 
of St. Boniface or the attractiveness of the 
Scottish saints; his letters to Gregory asking 
for advice show a man somewhat over-distrust- 
ful of his own judgement, and we may feel 
that a man of greater personal charm might have 
won over the British bishops. But it is more 
likely that his modern detractors are mistaken 
in their estimate of his character and abilities 
than Gregory. He was confronted with a task 
of extraordinary difficulty. Any man who had 
spent his life in a monastery at Rome suddenly 
called upon to grapple with such a novel situation 
and so alien a folk, would have required some 
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time to accustom himself to conditions so 
strange. 

Augustine died before he had been in England 
seven years, and it says much for his apostolic 
life and labours that he had already accomplished 
so much. His feast was made a day of obliga- 
tion in the English Church by the Council of 
Clovesho, a.D. 747. 
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Che Uenerable Bede. May 27th 
PrigstT. A.D. 673-735 


EDE has been called the “Father of English 
History.” He was born in Northumbria 
not far from Jarrow, and at the age of seven was 
entrusted for his education to the Benedictine 
abbot of the Monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul 
at Wearmouth and Jarrow. ‘From that time,” 
he wrote of himself, ‘ dwelling all my life in that 
monastery I have given all my labour to the 
study of the Scriptures ; and amid the observance of 
monastic discipline and the daily duty of chanting 
in the church I have ever delighted to learn or 
teach or write. In my nineteenth year | was 
admitted to the diaconate, and in my thirtieth to 
the priesthood, both by the hands of the most 
reverend Bishop John and at the bidding of 
Abbot Ceolfrid. From the time of my ordina- 
tion to the priesthood to the fifty-ninth year 
of my age I have endeavoured for my own use 
and that of my brethren to annotate briefly 
the Holy Scriptures out of the works of 
the venerable fathers or to add something 
of my own in accordance with their meaning 
and interpretation.” 
After giving a list of his works he adds, “ And 
I pray Thee, good Jzsus, that to him whom Thou 
hast graciously given to drink in with delight the 
words of Thy knowledge Thou wouldest merci- 
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fully grant to come one day unto Thee, the 
fountain of all wisdom, and to appear for ever 
before sT hy face:”” 

So far as outward events go his life was 
uneventful. He seems never to have gone 
outside Northumberland, and to have spent 
most of his life in the monastery. He was 
a most voluminous writer and left more 
than forty works, of which the most impor- 
tant is his Ecclesiastical History of the English 
Nation. 

When Bede was a child all the monks at 
Jarrow died of the plague except himself and the 
Abbot Ceolfrid. He was always regular in his 
attendance at the monastic offices, and said once 
to the monks at Wearmouth, “I know that 
angels are present at the canonical hours and 
congregations of the brethren. How if the 
do not find me among them? Will they not 
say? ‘Where is Bede? Why does he not 
come to the devotions of his brethren ?’”’ 

A disciple has left a beautiful description of 
his last days. 

About a fortnight before Easter he was taken 
ill. Every hour he gave thanks to Gop, day and 
night, and remained cheerful and always rejoicing. 
“T declare with truth I have never seen or heard 
any one so lovingly earnest in giving thanks to 
Gop.” When not praying or singing he read 
with his pupils. “By turns we read and by 
turns we wept; nay, we wept always while we 
read.” He also translated into English the 
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Gospel of St. John as far as the ninth verse 
of the sixth chapter. On the Tuesday before 
Ascension Day he became worse, and begged his 
scribe to write quickly, as he did not know how 
long he would last. The next day a disciple 
reminded him that there was still a chapter to 
finish. ‘ Will it weary thee to finish it?” 
“Get out your pen and write quickly,” was his 
reply. Then he sent for his brethren and bade 
them farewell. In the evening the scribe came 
and said, ‘*One sentence, dear master, is un- 
finished.” He bade him write quickly. The 
boy announced that it was finished. ‘ True,” 
he replied, “it is finished. Take my head 
between thy hands and raise me.” He then was 
placed on the floor of the cell, where he sat and 
chanted the Gloria, and as he spoke the words 
“to the Hoty Guosr” he died. 

Several legendary explanations have been given 
of the epithet “venerable.” According to one 
he was blind at the end of his life, and a boy 
wishing to play a practical joke led him to a 
place where there were many stones, and told 
him that there was a crowd of people there 
anxious to hear him preach. So Bede preached 
to the stones and when he had finished they cried 
out “Amen, Venerable Bede.” It is also said 
that one of his disciples was writing an epitaph 
on his master and got so far as— 

Hac sunt in fossa 
Bedae ossa. 
“In this tomb are the bones of Bede,” and there 
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stuck fast. He went to bed, and the next 
morning found the gap filled with the word 
“venerabilis,” as he thought by the hand of an 
angel. A stone in the Galilee Chapel of Durham 
Cathedral still bears this inscription. 
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Feannue, Che Warw 
of france 
[Joan oF Arc] 


Vircin AND Martyr. 1412-143! 


May 302h 


OAN, or Jeanne, was born on January 6, 

1412, at Domremy, a village on the banks 

of the Upper Meuse, on the borders of Lorraine. 

Her parents were well-to-do peasants, owning 
horses and cattle. 

During her childhood France was in a piteous 
condition. The English and Burgundians over- 
ran the country. The Dauphin could not be 
crowned at Reims, nor enter his capital Paris, 
which was in the hands of his enemies. The 
country lay under the destroying feet of soldiers. 
Many regions were depopulated. In many places 
agriculture could only be practised near walled 
towns. The very cattle learnt the meaning of 
the sound of the warning bell and ran to shelter 
of their own accord when they heard it. 

With the knowledge of such things Jeanne 
grew up. But the knowledge of itself did not 
produce her mission. Until she was twelve or 
thirteen years old she seems not to have differed 
from any other good child. But then a change 
came. One day in her father’s garden she saw 
a cloud pass before her eyes and from the cloud 
came a voice, saying “that she must change her 
course of life and do marvellous deeds, for the 
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King of heaven had chosen her to aid the King of 
France. She must wear man’s dress, take up 
arms, be a captain in the war, and all would be 
ordered by her advice.” 

This is her own description to the judges at 
her trial. ‘ When I was about thirteen years old 
1 had a voice from Gop to help me in my 
conduct. And the first time I was in great fear. 
It came, that voice, about midday, in summer 
time in my father’s garden.” The voices told 
her “she must be good and go often to church, 
and that she must go into France.” The voices 
were sometimes those of her favourite saints 
St. Catherine and St. Margaret, who appeared to 
her, “Their heads crowned with fair crowns, 
richly and preciously.” Before the two saints came 
St. Michael had appeared and foretold their coming. 
Angels were with him. “I saw them with my 
bodily eyes as clearly as I see you ; and when they 
departed I used to weep and wish that they would 
take me with them.” The dress and appearance 
of St. Michael she would never describe. 

Thirty years later peasants who had known her 
gave evidence as to her life at the time, and we 
learn that— 

“She was such that in a manner of speaking 
all the people of Domremy were fond of her.” 
“She was modest, simple, and devout; went 
gladly to church and to sacred places ; worked, 
served, hoed in the fields, and did what was 
needful about the house.” ‘She often went to 
confession when other girls went to dance.” She 
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did other women’s work, and nursed sick people, 
and would sleep on the hearth and let poor 
people sleep in her bed. She gave the beadle 
presents to induce him to ring the bell punctually. 
One girl-friend cried when she went away. She 
said “she loved her so much for her goodness.” 

She called the saints her “council and her 
brothers in Paradise,” but her Master was Curist. 
A deep devotion to Him was henceforward the 
master motive of her life. The voices told her 
that she was to go to France and have the 
Dauphin crowned at Reims and deliver France 
from her enemies. At first she resisted ; then in 
1428 she made her mission known, and going to 
the captain of the nearest walled town, Vaucou- 
leurs, told him of her mission and asked to be 
led to the Dauphin. He only laughed, and she 
returned to Domremy. 

Early in the next year, being then just seventeen, 
she tried again. She came to Vaucouleurs and 
thus described her errand to a friend: “I am 
come to a royal town to ask Robert de Baudricourt 
to lead me tothe king. But he cares nothing for 
me or for what I say. None the less I must be 
there by mid-Lent if I wear my legs down to the 
knees. No man in the world can recover the 
kingdom of France, nor hath our king any succour 
save from myself, though I would liefer be sewing 
beside my poor mother. For this deed is not con- 
venient to my station. Yet go I must; and this 
deed I must do because my Lorp so wills it.” 

Her persistence was rewarded, and at last, 
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dressed like a page, she rode with an escort to see 
the king. She found him at Chinon, and was 
brought into his presence, dressed in a dark grey 
tunic, black breeches, and a black cap on her close- 
cropped black hair. 

She confirmed her mission in his mind by 
revealing to him “ matters so secret and hidden 
that no mortal except himself could know them 
save by divine revelation.” She was then sent: 
to be examined by doctors of theology at Poi- 
tiers, who, however, could find no fault in her, 
and then followed more delay while councils 
were held, and debated over her. All the time 
she was longing to go to the relief of Orleans. 
“You hold so many and such long councils,” she 
said to the Dauphin. Her voices told her that she 
only had “one year and a little more,” and she 
could not bear the thought of wasting any of it. 

At last she was accepted and given a household, 
a horse, and armour. When she joined the troops 
she had a banner with our Lorp crucified painted 
on it. On April 28, 1429, she arrived opposite 
Orleans. 

Here is a description of her appearance: “I 
saw her mount, all in white armour but un- 
helmeted, a little battle-axe in her hand. She 
had a great black horse which plunged at the 
door of her house and would not permit her to 
mount. ‘Lead him to the Cross,’ she cried. 
Then he stood as fast as if bound with cords, and 
she mounted, and, turning to the church gate, she 
said in a sweet, womanly voice, ‘Ye priests and 
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churchmen, go in procession and pray to Gop.’ 
Then ‘ Forward ! Forward !’ she cried, a gracious 
page bearing her standard, and she with a little 
battle-axe in her hand.” 

Her military position was, at first, that of 
unofficial adviser, but later on she is mentioned 
in official documents as one of the two com- 
manders of the French force. For her skill as 
a commander, we have the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, of whom one may be quoted. 

“‘ At the assaults before Orleans, Jeanne showed 
valour and conduct which no man could excel in 
war. All the captains were amazed by her courage 
and energy and endurance. In leading and 
arraying, and in encouraging men, she bore 
herself like the most skilled captain in the world, 
who all his life had been trained to war.” 

Her personal courage, and fearlessness, did 
more than anything else to revive and kindle the 
cowed armies of France. Her standard was 
always to be seen in the van, where the arrows 
were thickest and the attack most hot. On one 
occasion, when placed elsewhere, we read “she 
was angry, because she was especially fond of 
being entrusted with the van.” In the unsuccess- 
ful attack on Paris when wounded and placed 
under cover by the moat, her voice kept sounding 
through the night, calling on her men to charge, 
and that the place was theirs for the winning. 
History has no record of a braver soldier. 

At Orleans she was wounded under the wall, 
during an assault on the Tourelles, when a bolt 
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or arrow pierced her shoulder and the point 
passed through armour and body, standing out a 
hand’s-breadth behind. She shrank and wept, we 
are told, but continued to fight until eight o’clock 
that evening. At sunset the French commander, 
Dunois, held that there was no further hope of 
success that day, and bade sound the recall. 
“Doubt not the place is ours,” she cried. She 
asked for a short delay, and, “mounting her 
horse, went alone into a vineyard, and in that 
vineyard abode in prayer for about half or quarter 
of an hour. Then she came back and took her 
standard into her hands, and planted it on the 
fosse.” In the assault that followed she was in 
the thick of the fighting, which was severe. 
*‘ Never had living men seen such an onslaught.” 
An Englishman who had insulted her was hard 
pressed. ‘“‘ Yield thee, yield thee, to the King of 
heaven!” she cried. ‘ You called me harlot, but I 
have great pity on your soul, and on the souls of 
your company.” 

When the fort was won she knelt down weeping 
and praying for the souls of her enemies. 

At the assault on Jargeau a stone struck her 
helmet as she climbed a scaling-ladder, standard 
in hand. She was struck to the ground, but 
sprang up again, crying, “ On, friends, on! The 
Lorp has judged the English. Have good heart ! 
Within an hour we take them.” And they did. 

Within a week after her appearance before the 
town, and after much hard fighting, Orleans was 
relieved, and the English were in full flight. 


M 
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The relief of Orleans was followed by a week of 
victories and the capture of the strong places on 
the Loire. Then Troyes fell, and on July 17th 
she attained her crowning triumph in the corona- 
tion of Charles at Reims, after a series of exploits 
almost unexampled in the history of war. He 
might probably have gone on and captured Paris. 
But Jeanne’s advice was disregarded, and the 
attack was delivered half-heartedly, and failed in 
consequence. This was in September. Inaction 
and, against her wish, a truce with Burgundy 
followed, which did not end until Easter, 1430. 

The spring campaign of the Oise opened with 
the capture of Melun. Then she was warned of 
her approaching fate. “As I was on the ramparts 
of Melun, St. Catherine and St. Margaret warned 
me that I should be captured before midsummer 
day. And I prayed that when I was taken I 
might die in that hour without wretchedness of 
long captivity ; but the voices said that so it must be. 
Often I asked the hour, which they told me not.” 

In May, 1430, she was at Compiégne, which 
was being attacked by the Burgundian forces. 
She headed a sortie when an unexpected reinforce- 
ment arrived and cut off her retreat’ ‘Twice she 
beat back the attackers, but at last she was captured 
in the place of danger at the rear. She refused to 
give her “parole” that she would not try to escape. 
“‘] have sworn and given my faith to another than 
you, and I will keep my oath.” 

She was taken prisoner by the Burgundians in 
May and sold to the English, who had from the 
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first sworn to burn her if she fell into their hands. 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, was the intermediary, 
and he bought her for the Duke of Bedford for 
10,000 livres. She was handed over to the 
Church to be tried for heresy in January, 1431. 
Her imprisonment was of the harshest kind. 
She was kept in irons, in a damp cell, and in the 
custody of rough English soldiers, who were 
with her day and night ; she was insulted, brow- 
beaten, half starved, deprived of the Sacraments, 
and even her virtue was attempted. It does not 
appear that Charles made any serious attempt to 
procure her release or save her life. 

The trial was protracted and hideously unfair. 
The judges were French priests, presided over by 
Cauchon her principal accuser. Every attempt 
was made to make her deny the voices, and 
confess that her spirits were of the devil. She 
confronted her accusers with steadfastness, sim- 
plicity, and native wit. Asked, “Do you know if 
you are in a state of grace?” she replied, “If 
I am not in grace, may Gop bring me thither ; if I 
am, Gop keep me there.” Once she drew from 
an English lord a cry of admiration, “She is a 
brave girl! If only she were English.” For 
long she seems to have expected deliverance, but 
on this point the voices were ambiguous. They 
promised deliverance, but did not explain the way 
in which it should be won. At last they were 
silent altogether, and some sort of abjuration was 
wrung from her with the promise that she should 
be handed over to the Church to do life-long 
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penance in a convent and have the comfort of the 
Sacraments, the loss of which she felt more than 
anything else. It is unlikely that she would have 
abjured anything had she not felt herself forsaken 
by those heavenly powers who had been with her 
so long, and had, as she thought, promised her a 
victorious deliverance. 

The promise to release her from the prison 
was not kept, and she remained in prison sub- 
ject to the insults of brutal soldiers. After 
three days she revoked her abjuration. ‘Gop 
told me through St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
of the great pity of that treason to which I 
consented when I made that abjuration and 
revocation to save my life, and that I was 
damning myself to save my life. If I were to 
say that Gop did not send me, I would condemn 
myself, for true it is that Gop sent me. My 
voices have told me since that I greatly sinned in 
that deed. What I said, I said in fear of fire.” 

She was then sentenced to be burnt, as having 
“relapsed.” When she heard the news in her 
cell, she cried piteously and exclaimed, “Alas! . 
will they treat me so horribly and cruelly and 
burn my body that never was corrupted and 
consume it to ashes this day? Rather would I 
be seven times beheaded than thus burned ! 
I appeal before Gop, the great Judge, against 
these wrongs that they do me!” When Cauchon 
entered her cell, she exclaimed, “ Bishop, through 
you I die; wherefore I appeal you before Gop.” 

Before her death, on May 30th, she was allowed 
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to receive the Sacraments, and was then led forth 
to execution in the Old Market of Rouen, by 
the Church of St. Saviour. On her head a paper 
mitre was fastened with the words on it—Heretic. 
Relapsed. Apostate. Idolator. There was a 
sermon, and then the sentence was read. “ Then 
she invoked the blessed Trinity, the glorious 
Virgin Mary, and all the blessed saints of 
Paradise, naming some of them expressly. She 
begged right humbly the forgiveness of all sorts 
and conditions of men, asking for their prayers 
and forgiving the evil they had done her.” 

The Bailiff of Rouen waved his hand, saying, 
“ Away with her!” She was led to the scaffold, 
and climbed it bravely. She asked for a cross. 
An English soldier made a cross of two pieces of 
stick, and gave it to her. She kissed it, crying 
aloud on the Crucified, and placed it in her bosom. 
Then she asked for the cross to be brought from 
the church that she might look on it through the 
smoke ; it was brought, and she held it while she 
was being chained to the stake. To the end she 
maintained that her voices were from Gop, and 
that all she had done was by Gop’s command, and 
that her voices had not deceived her. At last she 
cried with a loud voice, “ Jesus!” Her head 
drooped and her spirit returned to Gop Who 
gave it. 

“That the world might have no relic of her of 
whom the world was not worthy, the English 
threw her ashes into the Seine.” 1 


t Andrew Lang, The Maid of France. 
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St, Micomende, June ist 


Martyr. Date UNCERTAIN 


F St. Nicomede little is known. He is said 

to have been a Christian priest who lived in 

Rome in the first century, and having been dis- 

covered burying the body of a martyred Christian 
was beaten to death with leaded whips. 
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St. Bornttace. June 5th 


ARCHBISHOP OF Mainz anp Martyr. 


A.D. 680 (?)-755 


ONES was born of wealthy parents at 
Crediton in Devonshire about the year 680. 
His real name was Winfrid, and that of Boniface 
was probably assumed when he became a monk. 

As a small child he overheard the conversation 
of some monks who had returned home from a 
mission to the heathen on the Continent, and 
were staying at his father’s house. He was there 
and then fired with the resolve to become a monk 
and a missionary. His father at first opposed his 
resolution, but gave way after Winfrid’s recovery 
from a serious illness. After receiving his early 
education at Exeter he entered a monastery at 
Nurseling in Hampshire, and soon became famous 
as a preacher. He might have risen to a high 
place in the Church at home, but he never forgot 
his youthful dream of preaching to the heathen, 
and resolved to join Willibrord of Northumbria 
in his mission to the heathen Frisians. 

In a.p. 716 he crossed the sea with two com- 
panions, but found he could do nothing. The 
neathen King Radbod had been on the point of 
being baptized, but, according to the well-known 
story, drew back at the font, when, in answer to his 
question, he was told that his unbaptized ancestors 
were undoubtedly in hell. “TI cannot,” he said, 
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“ive up the companionship of my ancestors to 
dwell in this heavenly kingdom.” He refused 
to allow Boniface to preach in his kingdom, and 
Boniface had to return to Nurseling. Undeterred 
by this inauspicious beginning, he went to Rome 
in the following year to obtain the blessing of the 
pope, Gregory II, on his missionary enterprises. 
The pope laid upon him the task of converting 
the heathen tribes of Germany. This was in a.p. 
719. He had hardly begun when news came of 
the death of Radbod, and he went to Frisia to 
join Willibrord, and there laboured for three 
years with so much success that Willibrord 
wished to make him bishop. To avoid this he 
left Frisia and entered upon the fulfilment of his 
German mission which was to be his life’s work. 
He began by preaching to the Hessians, and 
baptized thousands of converts. Upon this the 
pope sent for him, and in a.p. 732 consecrated 
him bishop of the German people, with a general 
jurisdiction over the heathen that should be 
brought into the Church. The frontiers of his 
diocese do not seem to have been exactly defined, 
but they included roughly the northern part of 
the present German Empire between the Rhine 
and the Elbe. Later on, as papal legate and 
Bishop of Mainz, he exercised jurisdiction over 
the German tribes to the west of the Rhine, and 
then, as archbishop also, over Bavaria. 

His long episcopate of thirty-one years was an 
unceasing struggle to restore order, discipline, 
and faith among Christians, and to preach the 
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Gospel to the heathen. He created sees, founded 
monasteries, and summoned to his aid a numerous 
body of missionaries, both men and women, from 
England, who came, in the graphic phrase of his 
biographer, like a swarm of bees out of a hive, 
and were specially successful in converting their 
German kinsfolk. He found the Hessians much 
given to the cult of the tree of Geismar, sacred to 
the god of thunder, and cut it down, dealing the 
first blows with his own hand, and built a church 
out of its timbers. 

But his difficulties were not only with the 
heathen. The Bishop of Mainz had killed his 
father’s murderer. Boniface summoned a council 
and had him deposed. In a.p. 746 he was him- 
self called upon by the Frankish nobles to occupy 
the vacant see, which he did, though unwillingly. 
Pope Zacharias confirmed him in it, and placed 
under his jurisdiction the Dioceses of Worms, 
Spires, Tongres, Cologne, and Utrecht, besides 
those he had founded in Germany. Though he 
did not again visit England, he kept in touch 
with his countrymen until his death, and a letter 
has survived in which he asked for a copy of the 
gospel written in the clear hand of the Abbot of 
Nurseling, and suited “ for my old eyes.” 

He remained to the end a student and preacher 
as well as a man of affairs, and had to contend 
with heretical teachers, whom he combated with 
energy and vigour. AQ treatise written for that 
purpose which survives is probably his work. 

In a.D. 754, worn out with cares and responsi- 
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bility, he resigned his see to Lull, a fellow- 
countryman, and turned once more to the dream 
of his youth, the evangelization of the heathen 
Frisians. He consecrated Eoban Bishop of 
Utrecht, and set out with him, three priests, 
three deacons, and four monks and forty-one 
laymen. He took with him his shroud and a 
copy of the -4dvantage of Death, by St. Ambrose. 
The missionaries were well received by the 
heathen tribes, and many converts were made 
and many baptized. Whitsuntide drew near, and 
Boniface told them to meet him on the Whitsun 
Eve to receive confirmation. On the morning of 
the appointed day the noise of an armed multitude 
was heard approaching. Boniface was urged to 
resist, and refused. ‘Let us not return evil for 
evil; the long-expected day has come, and the 
time of our departure is at hand. Strengthen 
yourselves in the Lorp, and He will redeem 
your souls. Fear not them which can destroy 
the body, but put your trust in Gop, Who will 
give you an eternal reward, and admit you into 
His heavenly kingdom.” They waited for the 
enemies, who speedily dispatched them. Boniface 
himself took a volume of the Gospel, and placed 
his head upon it to receive his death-blow. His 
blood-stained copy of the «4dvantage of Death 
was preserved as a relic for many years in the 


monastery of Fulda, which he had founded. 
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St. Coluntba. June oth 


ABBoT AND ConFEssoR. 521 (?)—597 


ees was born in Ireland, probably in 
Donegal, about the year a.p. 521, of the 
clan O’Donnell, and was of royal blood by both 
father and mother. He was named Colum (dove), 
and was commonly called Colum-cille, a name 
given, according to one explanation, “ because of 
the frequency of his coming from the cell in 
which he read his Psalms to meet the neighbour- 
ing children.” 

His early history is obscure, but he became a 
monk, and at an early age began to found monas- 
teries, of which the first and the best beloved was 
Derry, though perhaps that at Kells was most 
famous. Some of their names are celebrated in a 
song which has been attributed to him : 

“My Derry, my fair oak grave, 
My dear little cell and dwelling ; 
O God in the heavens above ! 
Let him who profanes it be cursed, 
Beloved are Durrow and Derry, 
Beloved is Raphoe the pure, 
Beloved the fertile Drumhome, 
Beloved are Swords and Kells, 
But sweeter and fairer to me 
The salt sea where the sea-gulls cry, 
When I come to Derry from far, 
It is sweeter and dearer to me, 
Sweeter to me.’ 
His principal recreation was copying manu- 
* Lives of the Saints, vi. 93- 
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scripts, and he is said to have transcribed three 
hundred copies of the Gospels with his own 
hand. 

He is said to have quarrelled with King Diarmid 
on account of a real or fancied wrong, and called 
on his kinsmen for vengeance. A battle took 
place in which many were slain. He was con- 
demned by a synod, and though the sentence of 
excommunication was afterwards withdrawn, he 
was told to win to Curisr as many heathen souls 
as Christians had perished in the battle. Dis- 
satisfied, he sought counsel of a celebrated hermit 
—only to hear the sentence of the synod con- 
firmed, with the additional obligation of perpetual 
exile from Ireland. He resisted no more, and 
announced his resolve to his kinsfolk and dis- 
ciples. Twelve of his disciples decided to follow 
him, and at the age of forty-two he set out in a 
coracle on his lifelong expiation. He first landed 
on the island of Oronsay, but turned away from 
it because Ireland was still in sight. He then 
settled at Iona, a barren island three miles by two 
off the west coast of Scotland. The bay where 
he landed is still known as Port’a Churraich, 
“the bay of the osier-bark.” 

They had first to build their chapel and bee- 
hive cells of wood and wattles, and settle down 
in their new home. Then for two years Columba 
seems to have contented himself with ministering 
to the Irish settlers in his neighbourhood, who 
were already Christians. 

After that he began his great work of the con- 
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version of the heathen Picts who lived north of 
the firths of Clyde and Forth. His time was 
partly spent in missionary journeys up and down 
this part of Scotland, during which he had many 
encounters with Druids, built churches and founded 
monasteries, and partly in sojourns in [ona, where 
he prayed, studied, copied the Gospels, shared the 
manual labour of the monks, and received the 
many visitors who were attracted by his fame. 
These used to come down to the south-west 
promontory of Mull, separated by a mile from 
Tona, and there shout until a monk came across 
to fetch them in a boat. All kinds of people 
came—peasants whose crops had failed, women 
who had quarrelled with their husbands, at least 
four founders of monasteries, besides those 
troubled in conscience. He was “ soul-friend,” 
that is, confessor, to two kings and a saint, and 
to a host of lesser men and women. Those who 
were heavy-laden with care or sorrow or sin 
sought him out and found sympathy and help. 
He loved to bless little children, and even 
cattle. 

He seems to have had what would later on 
have been called the gift of second sight, of 
which his biographer records many examples. 

One day he cried out, “Let the bell be rung 
instantly!’ At its sound the monks gathered 
round him. “Now,” said he, “let us pray for 
our people and for King Aidan: for at this 
moment the battle has begun between them and 
the barbarians.” When their prayers had lasted 
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some time he said, “ Behold, the barbarians fly ! 
Aidan is victorious.” A few days later the news 
came that it was as he had said. 

His biographer Adamnan has left a touching 
record of his last days. On the day he died he 
blessed the granary and climbed the little hill to 
bless the monastery. Then he returned to his 
cell and copied the 34th Psalm, and when he 
came to the words, “But they who seek the 
Lorp shall want no manner of thing that is 
good 7“ Flere,” -saids he, “at the end sofathe 
page I must cease. What follows let Baithen 
write.” 

He spent the night in his cell on his bed of 
bare rock, with a stone for a pillow, giving his 
last commands to his disciples, “These last 
words, my children, 1 commend unto you: that 
ye have charity among yourselves and peace.” 
When the chapel bell rang he rose, hastened to 
the chapel, and knelt before the altar. He was 
found there lying down, and though past speech, 
lifted his hands in blessing, and so passed away. 

Adamnan says of him: “ He had the face of 
an angel ; he was polished in speech, sanctified 
in work, most excellent in disposition, great in 
counsel, and lived for thirty-four years an island 
soldier. He could not let an hour pass without 
being engaged in prayer, or reading or writing, or 
even manual labour. 

“ He was unwearied in fasts and vigils, and was 
so incessantly occupied day and night that any 
single one of his occupations would seem beyond 
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mortal strength. And with it he was loving to 
all; his countenance was always cheerful and 
holy, and he was gladdened in his inmost heart 
with the joy of the Hoty Spirit.” 
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St. Bariiabas. Fune % 1th 


ApostLe. First Cenrury 


OSEPH, a Levite of Cyprus, received the 

name Barnabas, meaning “son of exhorta- 
tion,” or “encouragement,” from the disciples. 
Though there is some authority for supposing 
him to have been one of the seventy disciples, he 
first appears unmistakably in the New Testament 
as having sold a field and laid the money at the 
Apostles’ feet (Acts iv. 36, 37). 

When St. Paul first visited Jerusalem after his 
conversion, and found the disciples afraid of him, 
St. Barnabas came forward and brought him to 
the Apostles and spoke for him. Barnabas was 
sent on an important mission to Antioch, described 
in Acts xi. The disciples, scattered abroad after 
the persecution which followed the death of 
St. Stephen, had preached to Jews only, but at 
Antioch some of them belonging to Cyprus and 
Cyrene had been preaching to Greeks also, and a 
number had believed. To deal with the situation 
which had arisen St. Barnabas was sent from 
Jerusalem. Almost his first act was to seek out 
St. Paul at Tarsus, and the two continued to 
teach there for a year. 

At the end of that time they were solemnly set 
apart by the Church, and went forth on what is 
commonly known as St. Paul’s first missionary 
journey, visiting first of all Cyprus, the home of 
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Barnabas. It is from this time that both are 
given the title of Apostle in the New Testament. 
It was during this journey at Lystra that Barnabas 
was taken for Jupiter, and Paul for Mercury. 
They returned to Antioch and continued their 
work there. A question had now arisen as to the 
necessity of circumcision for the Gentile converts. 
Men had come from Jerusalem and taught, 
“‘ Except ye be circumcised ye cannot be saved.” 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas withstood them sharply, 
and the Church at Antioch sent them on a mission 
to Jerusalem to consult the Apostles and elders 
there. It is noteworthy that in St. Luke’s record 
of the council the name of St. Barnabas comes 
before that of St. Paul, as it does in the official 
letter from the Apostles and elders giving the 
decision of the council; that no greater burden 
was to be laid on Gentile converts than that they 
were to abstain “from things sacrificed to idols, 
from blood, from things strangled, and from 
fornication.” 

In a.p. 48 (?) they resolved to set out again, 
but a sharp contention arose over St. Mark, who 
had deserted them on the first journey. St. Bar- 
nabas, his uncle, wished to take him, St. Paul 
would not assent. So they parted, St. Barnabas 
to Cyprus, St. Paul to Syria and Cilicia. St. Bar- 
nabas is not again mentioned in the Acts, and of 
his subsequent history nothing is known. There 
is a tradition that he was put to death by stoning 
in Cyprus, and that his remains reposed there 
until removed by the Emperor Zeno and taken 
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to Constantinople, or, according to another account, 
until taken to Milan when the Saracens conquered 
the island. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews has been attributed 
to him, as has also the Epistle which bears his 
name, but neither ascription is considered tenable. 
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St. Basil. June 14th 
BisHop oF CAESAREA. 329-379 


So Basil was born of wealthy Christian parents 
at Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia. He 
was educated first at Caesarea and Constantinople, 
and then at Athens, and was noted at each place 
for his talents and virtuous life. At Athens he 
was the friend of Gregory Nazianzen, and also of 
Julian, afterwards the Emperor Julian the Apos- 
tate. He returned to his native city a.p. 356, 
and settled down as a teacher of rhetoric, where 
he became a popular idol, and cultivated the graces 
of a man of fashion. 

At the age of about thirty, chiefly through the 
influence of his sister Macrina, he resolved to be 
baptized, and to renounce the world. He went 
on a tour in Egypt and Palestine to see the most 
celebrated ascetics of the day, in order to find out 
how best to carry his renunciation into effect, 
and finally settled himself in Pontus, where he 
remained five years. His stay was an epoch in 
the history of the Church, because he was the 
first to adopt the community system for monks. 
Hitherto they had lived as solitaries. ‘‘Gop,’ 
he said, “has made us like the members of our 
body, to need one another’s help. For what 
discipline of humanity, of pity, or of patience, 
can there be if there be no one for whose benefit 
these duties are to be exercised? Whose feet 
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wilt thou wash ? Whom wilt thou serve? How 
canst thou be last of all P—if thou art alone? 
His rule, like that of Benedict, who borrowed 
much from him, united active industry with 
devotion. One meal only a day was allowed, 
and that of bread, water, and herbs. Sleep was 
only allowed until midnight, when all rose for 
prayer. 

In a.p. 370 he became Bishop of Caesarea, a 
position which made him Metropolitan of Cap- 
padocia and Exarch of Pontus. He devoted the 
remainder of his life to the restoration of ortho- 
doxy and unity to the scattered fragments of the 
Eastern Church, an object which he pursued with 
energy and vigour in spite of shattered health 
and the jealousies and intrigues of those upon 
whose support he should have been able to 
count. 

He withstood the Arian emperor to his face, 
and in spite of cajolery and threats refused to 
communicate with his Arian bishops and officials. 
When threatened he said, “ Such threats have no 
power on one whose sole wealth is a ragged cloak 
and a few books, to whom the whole earth is a 
place of pilgrimage, and death a merciful release.” 
Once when an imperial officer threatened to tear 
out his liver, he replied, “I should be very much 
obliged if you would do so, as it gives me a great 
deal of trouble where it is.” 

He was as active in correcting abuses among 
the faithful as in withstanding heretics, and abuses 
were rife in the Eastern Church. His energy was 
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repaid with every kind of opposition and insult. 
He appealed for help to Rome, but his appeals 
were coldly received. 

He died January, a.p. 379, in the fiftieth year 
of his age, worn out with cares and labours. In 
person he was tall, thin, and very erect. His face 
was pale and emaciated, his eyes quick and flash- 
ing, his speech slow and deliberate. He was of 
nature shy and reserved, which caused him some- 
times to be accused of pride. He was the author 
of many theological works, of which the best 
known is the Liturgy, which bears his name. 
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St. Aiban, June 22nd 


Martyr. (?) a.d. 304 


F St. Alban, the first English martyr, little 
is known except the fact of his martyrdom. 
St. Germanus of Auxerre, who visited the British 
town of Verulam in a.p. 429, worshipped in 
a little church which held the remains of a martyr, 
Alban, and carried away to France some blood- 
stained earth asarelic. But his biographer who 
records this tells us little else about him. Gildas 
has given an account, but Gildas is untrustworthy. 
Bede is the best authority, but Bede wrote more 
than 400 years after the event. Venantius For- 
tunatus, who died in a.p. 609, mentions him in 
one of his poems. 

The date of the martyrdom is a difficulty, 
as it is said to have taken place in the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, which was only applied to 
laymen, A.D. 304-305, and under Constantius 
Chlorus did not extend to Britain or France. 
But there may have been local persecutions 
under local governors, not sanctioned by Con- 
stantius Chlorus himself. 

The story, as given by Bede, is as follows : 
A priest, flying for his life in time of persecu- 
tion, came to the house of Alban, then a 
pagan, and was given shelter, and converted his 
host to Christianity by his life and teaching. 
The pursuers, having traced their fugitive, ap- 
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peared at Alban’s house and demanded his sur- 
render. Alban put on the other’s clothes, gave 
himself up, and was led before the judges, who 
ordered him to renounce his Christianity. Alban 
refused. Then said the judge, “ Of what family 
or race are you?”’ ‘ What does it concern you 
of what stock I am,” was the answer. “If you 
desire to hear the truth of my religion, be it 
known to you that I am now a Christian and bound 
by Christian duties.” “I ask your name,” said 
the judge; “tell it me immediately.” “I am 
called Alban by my parents, and I worship and 
adore the true and living Gop, Who created all 
things.” The judge, Rieter ordered him to 
sacrifice. Alban refused, and he was ordered to 
be scourged. Then finding him still obdurate 
the judge sentenced him to be beheaded. 

On the way to execution there was a river, 
the bridge over which was so crowded with 
spectators that his procession could not get by. 
In answer to his prayer, the stream is said to 
have dried up. On their arrival at the hill on 
which the execution was to take place, he prayed 
for water, and a spring broke out under his 
feet. His executioner was so moved that he 
threw down his sword, fell at Alban’s feet, and 
refused to execute his office. Another soldier 
was called upon, and both perished together on 
June 22, a.D. 304 or 305. 

According to Bede, a church of suitable dignity 
was built on the site of the martyrdom, on what 
is known as Holy Well Hill. That church was 
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superseded by the abbey church of St. Albans, 
built by the Mercian king, Offa, in a.p. 793, 
possibly as an act of atonement for the murder 
of Ethelbert. The body was later on transferred 
to Ely for fear of desecration by the Danes, but 
the monks of Ely refused to restore it when the 
danger was past. The monks of St. Albans 
then claimed to have only sent away a duplicate 
body and to possess the original. Both sets of 
remains, genuine and spurious alike, were de- 
stroyed by Henry VIII. 

June 17th is the day given in the Prayer 
Book Kalendar as the date of his commemora- 
tion through a printer’s error. It should be 
June 22nd. 
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St. Peter. Fune 29th 


APpoOsTLE AND Martyr. Firsr CEenTury 


IMON or Simeon, the brother of St. Andrew, 

was a fisherman, of Bethsaida, who had his 
home in Capernaum. At the time of his call he 
was married, and in later life was accompanied by 
his wife on some of his missionary journeys 
(1 Cor. ix. 5). At his call he was given by our 
Lorp the additional name of Kephas, the Hebrew 
for rock, “Petros,” or Peter being the Greek 
equivalent. He owned a boat, which his brother 
Andrew helped him to work. St. James and 
St. John were his partners. He was recognized 
in Jerusalem by his Galilaean accent, and, with 
St. John, was regarded by the Sanhedrin as an 
illiterate man. 

He was brought to Curisr by his brother 
Andrew, “cand when Jesus beheld him, He said 
—Thou art Simon, the son of Jona; thou shalt 
be called Cephas, which is by interpretation a 
stone.” But the call to discipleship came later. 
The circumstances differ slightly in the synoptists, 
and only St. Luke connects the call with the 
miraculous draught of fishes, and St. Peter’s 
acknowledgement of unworthiness — “ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lorp.” 

With James and John, he alone was in the 
room at the raising of Jairus’ daughter, on the 
mount at the Transfiguration, and apart from 
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the others in the Garden of Gethsemane. In 
the storm on the lake, when Jrsus appeared 
walking on the water, St. Peter came out of the 
ship to walk on the water to Him, and beginning 
to sink, cried, ‘‘ Lorp, save me!” and was saved 
by the outstretched hand of Jesus, Who said, 
“© thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?” 

He took the lead amongst the Apostles, and 
often acted as their spokesman. At Capernaum, 
St. John records that, after the feeding of the 
5,000, and the subsequent discourse on the 
Bread of Life, many of His disciples walked no 
more with Him. Upon which He turned to the 
Apostles—saying, ‘* Will ye also go away ?”— 
and was met with the instant rejoinder from 
Peter, “Lorp, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

At Caesarea-Philippi, he made his great confes- 
sion of faith, and received his much controverted 
blessing and promise, “Whom say ye that | 
am?” ‘Thou art the Curist, the Son of the 
living Gop.”” Jxsus answered and said, “ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Faruer, 
which is in heaven. And I say unto thee, thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build My 
Church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it; and I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

He denied his Master before the servants of 
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the High Priest, and repented bitterly with tears, 
but after the Resurrection was restored to his 
place with the threefold commission to feed the 
sheep and lambs of Curist. He was also 
warned of his martyrdom. ‘ When thou shalt 
be old thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither - 
thou wouldest not.” 

After the Ascension he took the lead among 
the disciples in choosing a successor to fill the ” 
place of Judas, and again after Pentecost, in 
preaching, witnessing before the hostile Sanhedrin, 
in working miracles, and building up the infant 
Church in Jerusalem. 

After the cessation of the persecution which 
arose on the death of Stephen, he undertook 
missionary journeys to Lydda, Joppa, Caesarea, 
and probably other Syrian towns ; and it was at 
Joppa that he received the vision of the sheet 
filled with unclean animals, which he was told to 
kill and eat, signifying the admission of Gentiles 
to the Church, and followed by the messengers 
from Cornelius, the Roman centurion. 

When the conference was held at Jerusalem to 
receive the report of Paul and Barnabas, and 
decide on the terms on which Gentiles were to be 
received, St. James, and not St. Peter, presided, 
and it seems likely that he had left Jerusalem 
for other spheres of labour, and returned for the 
conference. His weight and influence were 
thrown on the Gentile side, and no doubt had 
much to do with the decision eventually reached. 
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Later on at Antioch, we find that he yielded to 
the influence of Judaizing Christians, and went 
back on this decision, for which St. Paul rebuked 
him publicly. After this, we have no direct 
mention of him in the New Testament. 

There is an early and widespread tradition 
that he acted as the first Bishop of the Syrian 
Antioch, and also that he made missionary 
journeys to Pontus and Bithynia. It is at least 
likely that he made Antioch his head-quarters for 
some considerable time, after the conflict with 
St. Paul, about a.p. 50, and presided over the 
Church there. His humility and lovable character 
would have made it easy for him to take the 
rebuke in the spirit of love and meekness. 

It is nearly certain that he visited Rome, but 
when? Perhaps the most likely conjecture is 
that he went there towards the end of St. Paul’s 
first imprisonment, and acted as Bishop of the 
Roman Church after St. Paul’s release. It may 
well be that St. Paul sent for him, seeing how 
pre-eminently fitted he was to weld into one the 
Jewish and Gentile elements in that church. 

There is an ancient legend of his encounter at 
Rome with Simon Magus, who is said to have 
been in high favour with Nero, and to have 
claimed divine powers, but found himself success- 
fully thwarted by St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
account given in the Golden Legend of the final 
defeat of the magician is as follows :— 

“This Simon Magus assembled the people, 
and showed to them how he had been angered of 
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the Galilaeans, and therefore he said that he 
would leave the city which he was wont to keep 
and defend, and set a day in which he would 
ascend to heaven, for he deigned no more to 
dwell on the earth. Then on the day that he 
had established, like as he had said, he went up 
to an high tower, which was on the capitol, and 
then being crowned with laurel, threw himself out 
from place to place, and began to fly in the air. 
Then said Nero, ‘This man is very god, and ye 
be two traitors.’ Then said St. Peter to St. Paul, 
‘Paul, brother, lift up thine head, and see how 
Simon flieth.’ Then said St. Paul to St. Peter, 
when he saw him fly so high, ‘Peter, why 
tarriest thou? Perform that thou hast begun. 
Gop now calleth us.’ Then said Peter, ‘I charge 
and conjure you angels of Satanas by the Name 
of Jesus Curist that ye sustain him no more, 
but let him fall to the earth.’ And anon they 
let him fall to the ground and brake his neck and 
head, and he died there forthwith.” 

It is also said that, just before his martyrdom, 
he was persuaded to save his life by flight, and 
that when he came to the gate, he met Jzsus 
Curist, and said to Him, “ Domine, quo vadis ?”’ 
“ Lorp, whither goest Thou?” And He said, “I 
go to Rome to be crucified again.” Whereupon, 
overcome by shame and remorse, he returned to 
Rome and met his death. This event is com- 
memorated on August 1st by the festival 
St) Peter ad’ vincula.” 

He suffered on the same day as St. Paul, 
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though not in the same place. He is said to 
have been crucitied head downwards at his own 
request : “I am not worthy to be put on the 
cross like as my Lorp was, therefore, turn my 
cross, and crucify me, my head downwards.” 

His body is believed to have been buried in 
the Vatican, near the Triumphal Way, and to 
have been removed later to the cemetery in the 
Appian Way, and brought back to the Vatican by 
the Pope Cornelius, who rebuilt and enlarged it 
in his honour It now rests in the great Church. 
of St. Peter. 
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St. Swithun, July 15th 


Bisuop oF WINCHESTER. 806 (?)—862 


St: Swithun was born of noble parents, and 
was ordained by Helmstan, Bishop of Win- 
chester. Egbert is said to have made him tutor 
to his son Ethelwulf, and Ethelwulf, a.v. 852, 
made him Bishop of Winchester and his chief 
adviser in ecclesiastical matters. 

Of his life we know nothing, except that he 
was too humble to ride, and always went on foot, 
and that he repaired many churches and built 
a bridge over the Itchen. The only miracle 
recorded of him during his life testifies to his 
kindness of heart ; one day a market woman 
came across this bridge into Winchester market, 
and, being jostled by a workman, dropped her 
basket and broke her eggs, whereupon the bishop 
mended her eggs for her. 

Before his death he is said to have asked, out 
of humility, to be buried outside the church, 
where passers-by might tread on his grave. He 
died July 2, a.p. 862, and was buried outside the 
north wall of the cathedral. When the cathedral 
was rebuilt, a hundred years later, his remains 
were translated with great pomp, July 15, a.p. 
g71, and placed in a shrine at the east end ; 
whereupon, we are told, so many miracles were 
worked there that the monks grew weary of 
returning thanks. The shrine was destroyed in 


1538. 
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He was a good bishop and a holy man, and it 
is unfortunate that his feast should be remem- 
bered only for its supposed connection with the 
weather, as represented in the lines— 


“St. Swithun’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 
St. Swithun’s Day, if thou be fair, 


For forty days ’twill rain na mair.” 


The story is that when the monks wished to 
bring the body of the saint into church it rained 
so hard for forty days that they were forced to 
abandon the project and leave it outside. This 
is plainly a later invention. The older tradition 
represents St. Swithun as desiring the translation, 
and it was certainly accomplished. Moreover, 
the records of the weather taken at Greenwich 
show that the meteorological assertions in the old 
rhyme do not correspond with the facts. 


ST. MARGARET OF ANTIOCH 
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St. Margaret of Antioch. Fuly 20¢h 
Vircin and Martyr. Dare Uncertain 


Gif St. Margaret of Antioch hardly anything 
is known except her name. 

She is said to have been the daughter of a 
heathen priest of Antioch in Pisidia, and to have 
been brought up as a Christian by her nurse. 
When her father found this out he was so angry 
that he refused to have her in his house, and 
she was compelled to live with her nurse and 
was employed in tending sheep. When she was 
so engaged, her beauty attracted the notice of 
the prefect Olybius, who determined to possess 
her ; to marry her if free-born, or to buy her 
if a slave. She replied that she was free-born 
but a servant of Jesus Curist, and rejected his 
overtures. 

He accordingly had her imprisoned, when 
the devil is said to have appeared to her in the 
form of a dragon. After enduring many tortures 
she was finally beheaded. 

Perhaps the chief interest of her story is due 
to Jeanne d’Arc, who believed that she, with 
St. Catherine, appeared to her constantly and 
advised her in all her heroic undertakings. 
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St. Wary Wagnalene. Fuly 22nd 
ate. name Magdalene probably means of 


Maedala, a town near the Sea of Galilee. 

St. Luke tells us that Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils, together with certain 
women who had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities, went with our Lorp on some of His 
missionary journeys, and ministered to Him of 
their substance. St. John relates that she stood 
at the foot of the Cross with Mary the Blessed 
Virgin and Salome, and Mary the wife of 
Cleophas, and St. John, while St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, who make no mention of this little 
band at the Cross, mention her as one of the 
group of women beholding afar off. She was 
present when the Body was laid in the grave, 
and came early on Easter morning with the 
other women to bring spices, and with them 
received the message of the angel. ‘ He is not 
here, for He is risen.” Then after she had 
been weeping at the tomb, she turned and saw 
Jesus, but did not recognize Him at first, think- 
ing Him to be the gardener; after which she 
returned and told the disciples, and appears no 
more in the Gospel story. 

The further questions have to be answered, Is 
she the same person as the woman, who was a 
sinner, who wept at our Lorp’s feet and anointed 
them with ointment? And is she also to be 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE AND OTHER SAINTS 
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identified with Mary, the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus? The mediaeval Church considered all 
these to be the same person, a view endorsed by 
Bishop Andrewes and Dr. Pusey. But modern 
scholars for the most part are against either 
identification. 

Nothing is known of her history after the 
Resurrection. The Greek Church believed that 
she followed St. John to Ephesus, and there died 
and was buried. There is also a legend, which 
does not appear before the ninth century, to the 
following effect :— 

She belonged to a rich and noble family of 
Magdala, taking its name from the castle of 
Magdala, and possessing estates at Bethany, 
where she remained after the Ascension until the 
death of St. Stephen. During the persecution 
that followed, she, with Lazarus, Martha, and 
Maximin, one of the seventy, to whose care she 
was committed by St. Peter, Marcell her maid, 
and a man, who was born blind and had his sight 
restored by Jesus, were put in a ship without tiller 
or rudder and set adrift. By the providence of 
Gop they came to Marseilles, where Mary Mag- 
dalene preached “so debonairly and so goodly,” 
and worked such great miracles, that the inhabi- 
tants burned their idols and became Christians, 
and chose Lazarus to be their bishop. She 
then preached at Aix with a like success, and 
Maximin was made bishop there ; after which, 
“ desirous of sovereign contemplation, she sought 
a right, sharp desert, and abode there by the 
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space of thirty years without knowledge of 
anybody.” 

At the end of that time she received Com- 
munion from Maximin, and died before the altar. 
She was buried at Aix, but in the reign of Charles 
the Great the Duke of Burgundy sent a monk to 
bring her relics to the abbey of Vezelai, which he 
had founded. This was done, and they are shown 
there to this day, but Marseilles and many other 
places also claim to possess them. 
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St. James the Great, July 25th 
ApostLe anD Martyr. Diep ¢. a.d. 43 


T. James, the brother of St. John, was the son 
of Zebedee and Salome, and therefore a cousin 
of Jesus. He and St. John were partners with 
St. Andrew and St. Peter, and were called to be 
Apostles at the same time, when, after the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, they “ forsook all and 
followed Him.” With St. John and St. Peter he 
is one of the three Apostles who were taken apart 
by our Lorp at the raising of Jairus’s daughter, 
on the mount of Transfiguration and in Geth- 
semane. About fourteen years after the Crucifixion 
he was arrested, with St. Peter, by order of Herod 
Agrippa, and was put to death with the sword. 
Eusebius relates that his accuser was so moved 
by the witness he bore before the judgement-seat, 
that he confessed himself a Christian, and was led 
with him to execution. On the way he asked 
St. James to forgive him, and St. James, after 
considering a little, replied, ‘‘ Peace be to thee,” 
and kissed him. 

There is also a legend that after Pentecost he 
preached for a time in Spain, and that when he 
was beheaded his body was placed in a ship at 
Jaffa, which was sent adrift and eventually reached 
Spain. The place where the body was buried is 
said to have been revealed in a vision a.p. 800 ; 
the supposed relics were translated to Compos- 
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tella, which became a famous place of pilgrimage. 
St. James became the patron saint of Spain, and 
was believed to have appeared on many occasions 
mounted on a white horse, and leading the 
Spanish armies to victory against the Moors. 
The first of these occasions was in the year 
A.D. 939, when King Ramirez of Castile vowed 
to deliver his country from the tribute of one 
hundred virgins it was compelled to pay yearly 
to the Moors. He collected his forces, and was 
defeated at Clavigo. That night the Apostle 
appeared and promised him victory the next day. 
In the morning the king described the vision to 
his soldiers, and led them once more against the 
foe. As they charged they saw St. James mounted 
on a white horse and waving a white standard 
aloft. A great victory was won, and 60,000 
Moors were left dead on the field. 

He is represented with a sword, and afterwards 
with a pilgrim’s staff and scallop-shells, and is the 
patron of pilgrims, either because according to 
this legend he was the first of the disciples to 
go on a missionary journey, or because of the 
numerous pilgrimages that were made at an early 
date to his shrine at Compostella. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER 


» 
/ 
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St. Christopher. July 25th 


Martyr. Diep (?) a.p. 250 


ae Christopher was martyred in the Decian 
persecution about the year a.p. 250. Nothing 
else is really known about him, but his story is 
too beautiful to omit, and is best given in the 
actual words of the Golden Legend. 

“Christopher was of the lineage of the 
Canaanites, and he was of a right great stature, 
and had a terrible and fearful cheer and counten- 
ance. He was twelve cubits of length, and, as 
it is read in some histories, when he served and 
dwelled with the King of Canaan, it came in 
his mind that he would seek the greatest prince 
that was in the world, and him would he serve 
and obey. 

“And so far he went that he came to a right 
great king, of whom the renown generally was 
that he was the greatest of the world. And 
when the king saw him he received him into 
his service, and made him to dwell in his court. 
Upon a time a minstrel sang before him a song, 
in which he named of the devil and the king, 
which was a Christian man, when he heard him 
name the devil, made anon the sign of the 
cross in his visage. And when Christopher 
saw that, he had great marvel what sign it was, 
and wherefore the king made it, and he de- 
manded of him. And because the king would 
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not say, he said, ‘If thou tell me not, I shall 
no longer dwell with thee,’ and then the king 
told to him, saying, ‘ Alway when I hear the 
devil named I fear that he should have power 
over me, and I garnish me with this sign that 
he grieve not nor annoy me.’ Then Chris- 
topher said to him, ‘Doubtest thou the devil 
that he hurt thee not? then is the devil 
more mighty and greater than thou art? I am 
deceived, then, of my hope and purpose, for I had 
supposed I had found the most mighty and the 
most greatest lord of the world, but I commend 
thee to Gop, for I will go seek him for to 
be my lord and I his servant.’ And there 
departed from the king and hasted him for to 
seek the devil. 

“And as he went by a great desert, he saw a 
great company of knights, of which a knight, 
cruel and horrible, came to him and demanded 
whither he went, and Christopher answered him 
and said, ‘I go seek the devil for to be my 
master. And he said, ‘I am he that thou 
seekest.’ And then Christopher was glad, and 
bound him to be his servant perpetual, and 
took him for his master and lord. And as they 
went together by a common way, they found 
there a Cross, erect and standing. And anon, 
as the devil saw the Cross he was afeard and 
fled, and left the right way, and brought Chris- 
topher about by a sharp desert. And after, when 
they were past the Cross, he brought him to 
the highway that they had left. And when 
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Christopher saw that he marvelled, and demanded 
whereof he doubted and had left the high and 
fair way and had gone so far about by so aspre 
a desert. And the devil would not tell him in 
no wise. Then Christopher said to him, ‘If 
thou wilt not tell me, I shall anon depart from 
thee and shall serve thee no more.’ Wherefore 
the devil was constrained to tell him, and said, 
‘There was a Man called Curistr Which was 
hanged on the Cross, and when I see His 
sign I am sore afraid, and flee from it whereso- 
ever I see it.’ To whom Christopher said, 
‘Then He is greater and mightier than thou, 
when thou art afraid of His sign, and I see well 
that I have laboured in vain, when I have not 
founden the greatest master of the world. And 
I will serve thee no longer; go thy way, then, 
for I will go seek Curisr.’ 

“And when he had long sought and demanded 
where he should find Curist, at last he came to 
a great desert, to an hermit that dwelt there, 
and this hermit preached to him of Jesus Curist 
and informed him in the faith diligently,’ and 
said to him, ‘This King Whom thou desireth 
to serve requireth the service that thou must 
oft fast.’ And Christopher said to him, ‘ Re- 

uire of me some other thing and I shall do it, 
ne that which thou requirest I may not do.’ 
And the hermit said, ‘Thou must, then, wake 
and make many prayers.’ And Christopher said 
to him, ‘I wot not what it is, I may not do 
such thing.’ And then the hermit said to him, 
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‘Knowest thou such a river, in which many be 
perished and lost ?? To whom Christopher said, 
‘I know it well.’ Then said the hermit, ‘ Be- 
cause thou art noble and high of stature and 
strong in thy members, thou shalt be resident 
by that river and thou shalt bear over all them 
that shall pass there, which shall be a thing 
right convenable to our Lorp Jzsus Curist, 
Whom thou desirest to serve, and I hope He 
shall show Himself to thee.’ Then said Chris- 
topher, ‘Certes, this service may I well do, 
and I promise to Him for to do it.’ Then 
went Christopher to this river and made there 
his habitacle for him, and bare a great pole in 
his hand instead of a staff, by which he sustained 
him in the water and bare over all manner of 
people without ceasing. And there he abode, 
thus doing, many days. 

‘And in a time, as he slept in his lodge, he 
heard the voice of a Child which called him and 
said, ‘ Christopher, come out and bear Me over.’ 
Then he awoke and went out, but he found 
no man. And when he was again in his house 
he heard the same voice, and he ran out and 
found nobody. The third time he was called 
and came thither, and found a Child besides the 
rivage of the river, which prayed to him good] 
to bear him over the water. And then Chris- 
topher lifted up the Child on his shoulder, and 
took his staff, and entered into the river for 
to pass. And the water of the river arose and 
swelled more and more; and the Child was 
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heavy as lead, and alway as he went the water 
increased and grew more and more, and the Child 
more and more waxed heavy, insomuch that Chris- 
topher had great anguish and was afeard to be 
drowned. And when he was escaped with great 
pain, and passed the water and set the Child 
aground, he said to the Child, ‘ Child, Thou hast 
put me in great peril; Thou weighest almost as 
I had the world upon me, I might bear no 
greater burden.’ And the Child answered, ‘Chris- 
topher, marvel thee nothing, for thou hast not 
only borne all the world upon thee, but thou 
hast borne Him that created and made all the 
world upon thy shoulders. I am Jgsus Curist 
the King, to Whom thou servest in this work. 
And because that thou know that I say to be 
the truth, set thy staff in the earth by thy house, 
and thou shalt see to-morn that it shall bear 
flowers and fruit,’ and anon He vanished from 
his eyes. And then Christopher set his staff in 
the earth, and when he arose on the morn, he 
found his staff like a palmier bearing flowers, 
leaves, and dates.” 
Then follows an account of the martyrdom. 
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St, Ane, July 26th 


MoTHER OF THE BLEssED VIRGIN 
First CEntTury, B.C. 


T. Anne was the mother of the Blessed Virgin 

Mary. The only authorities for her life are 

the references in three of the Apocryphal Gospels. 

Her name does not occur in Christian literature 
until the fourth century. 

She is said to have been the wife of a rich man 
named Joachim, but was childless for many years. 
One year when they came to the Temple for the 
dedication festival Joachim was upbraided by the 
high priest for his childless condition. Cut to 
the heart, and not daring to face the taunts of his 
neighbours, he disappeared into the wilderness 
for forty days, and gave himself up to prayer and 
mourning. Meantime St. Anne remained in 
Jerusalem. Each had a vision of angels promising 
a daughter, who was to be called Mary, and was 
to be dedicated to Gop from her birth. 

Many miracles were attributed to her in the 
Middle Ages, but the observance of her festival 
was not imposed by authority until 1584. 
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St. German, July 31st 


BisHop oF AuxeRRE. 378 (?)-448 


T. German, or Germanus, was the son of 

Christian parents belonging to Auxerre, and 
was educated partly at Rome. He entered the 
Imperial service and rose to a high position, becom- 
ing one of the six dukes or governors of Gaul. 
His government included Armorica, or Brittany, 
but he still made Auxerre his head-quarters. His 
chief amusement was hunting, a sport to which 
he was passionately devoted, and he caused 
some scandal to his Christian neighbours by 
hanging up the heads of the beasts he killed 
in a tree in the town, as this custom had a 
heathen origin. The bishop remonstrated, but 
in vain, and in the end had the tree cut down 
and its trophies destroyed during German’s 
absence, to his no small annoyance when he 
returned. 

At the age of forty, according to tradition, the 
bishop, with the assistance of his fellow townsmen, 
ordained him priest by force and against his wish, 
and shortly afterwards he was made bishop. From 
the moment of his ordination he became a changed 
man. He devoted himself to the work of Curisrt, 
and became at once zealous and active in the per- 
formance of his duties, and most devout and 
austere in his personal life. He was noted for 
the care and knowledge which often accompanied 
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his almsgiving, so that the help given was appro- 
priate to the needs of the case. 

In a.p. 429 the British bishops, alarmed by the 
spread of Pelagianism, sent to the Church in Gaul 
for help. In response German and Lupus of 
Troyes were dispatched on a mission. After a 
tempestuous voyage they landed in Britain, pos- 
sibly, if local tradition can be trusted, at St. Ger- 
mains, or German’s Town, in Cornwall. They 
then “filled the island of Britain with their 
iearning and virtues,’”’ and preached not only in 
churches but in the streets and fields, so that the 
faithful were confirmed, and those who had gone 
astray corrected. At first their principal oppo- 
nents kept in the background, but afterwards 
consented to meet them at a conference, held 
probably at Verulam. 

We are told that the Pelagians entered the 
lists ‘‘ conspicuous for riches, glittering in apparel, 
and supported by the flatteries of many.” They 
spoke first, but were completely overcome by the 
arguments and eloquence of the two bishops, who 
afterwards clenched their victory by restoring sight 
to a blind girl. 

A chapel, dedicated to St. Germanus and 
situated near the ruins of the ancient Verulam, 
was in existence in Camden’s time, and may well 
have been built to commemorate this victory. 

After the conference the two bishops visited 
the tomb of St. Alban to return thanks, when 
Germanus deposited relics of the Apostles in the 
tomb, and brought away some dust from the 
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place where the martyr had been put to death. 
After this he met an unexpected adventure. The 
Britons were called on to repel a raid by their old 
enemies the Picts and Scots. Their courage had 
been broken by many defeats, and they summoned 
the bishops to their side, who “inspired so much 
courage into these fearful people that one would 
have thought they would have been joined by a 
mighty army.” 

During the march they preached daily, and 
baptized most of the army. Easter being at 
hand they put up a rude wattle church in which 
to celebrate that festival. Meantime news came 
that the enemy was approaching. Half-dormant 
instincts and faculties revived in Germanus, and 
he declared that he would be their leader. Accord- 
ingly he arranged an ambush, into which the enemy 
walked unsuspectingly. Then at a pre-arranged 
signal, given by himself, there was a universal 
shout of ‘ Alleluia,” which was echoed back by 
the hills and rocks, and the enemy fled in panic. 
The Britons did not lose a man, but, we are told, 
remained “inactive spectators of their victory.” 
Of this battle, called the ‘‘ Alleluia Victory,” the 
traditional site is Maesgarmon, or “ Field of 
German,” near Mold in Flintshire; the church 
in the next parish is dedicated to St. German, and 
may conceivably mark the site of the original 
church of wattles. 

After this victory they returned to France, but 
seventeen years later Germanus revisited this 
country, having heard that the Pelagian heresy ~ 
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was reviving. He found that the people were 
constant in their faith, and soon returned. 

Almost immediately afterwards he was called 
on to intercede for the Armoricans, who were 
under sentence for rebellion, and journeyed to 
Ravenna to plead their cause with the emperor. 
After being treated with great honour and respect 
he died there on July 31st, a.v. 448. 

There are twelve pre-Norman dedications to 
him in different parts of England which still bear 


witness to one or other of his visits. 
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St. Ignatius of Loyola. Fuly 3152 


1491 or 1495-1556 
ST: Ignatius was a Spaniard, a Basque of 


Guipuzcoa, one of thirteen children, and 
probably the youngest. His family were noble, 
and held the Castle of Loyola, near Azpeitia. 
As a young man, he showed no signs of a 
religious vocation. He had distinguished himself 
as a courtier, a lover, and a soldier, when a bullet- 
wound in the leg at the siege of Pampeluna 
altered the course of his life. 

When on his bed of sickness, he asked for 
Amadis of Gaul, the fashionable romance of the 
period. He was given instead, the Flower of The 
Saints, and the Life of Christ by Ludolph, 
the Carthusian. These books made a profound 
impression on him. The idea came to him of 
emulating the deeds of the saints. ‘St. Dominic 
did this, then I will do it; St. Francis did it, I 
will do it too.” This new ambition was confirmed 
by a vision seen during his convalescence, when 
one night the Blessed Virgin, with the Infant 
Curist in her arms, seemed to appear to him in 
a blaze of light. He thought of becoming a 
Carthusian, but resolved first to make a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. Like an ancient knight, he 
began with an all night vigil in the Chapel of our 
Lady of Montserrat. 

A contemporary account of his appearance, 

P 
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when he started on his pilgrimage, has come 
down. “A poor man, dressed from head to foot 
in a coarse serge pilgrim’s gown. He was of 
middle height, with fair and bright colouring, and 
an expression of such modesty that he seemed 
as though he scarcely dared to raise his eyes. 
He walked as though overcome with fatigue, 
limping with the right leg.”’ 

He came to Manresa, and stayed there ten 
months. While there, he begged his bread, 
nursed the sick, and practised the most severe 
mortifications. Sometimes he would go for a 
week without food. Under these austerities his 
health broke down more than once, and never 
completely recovered. He was afterwards care- 
ful to warn his disciples against such excessive 
asceticism. 

At Manresa he composed the famous “ Spiritual 
Exercises,” a course of meditations for those 
who wish to take in hand seriously the work of 
developing their spiritual faculties. Few books 
of devotion have been more used or had more 
influence. After suffering many hardships by the 
way, he reached Jerusalem in September, 1523, 
where he would have remained, if he had been 
allowed to do so, but it was not permitted, and 
he returned to Barcelona in the February of the 
following year. 

He now resolved to become a student, and 
studied first at Alcala, and then at Salamanca. 
In each university he got into trouble with the 
Inquisition, and left without finishing his course. 
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In both places his preaching and speaking about 
religion made him suspected, like the early 
Methodists at Oxford. At Alcala, where he 
was imprisoned for forty-two days, he was told 
to avoid all novelties. “I should never have 
supposed,” he retorted, “that among Christians 
it was a novelty to speak of Jesus Curisr.” 

He then went to the University of Paris, where 
he remained for seven years. He studied with 
diligence and curtailed his devotions for the time, 
which were restricted to “ Mass every morning, 
Examination of Conscience twice a day and 
weekly Communion,” but in spite of his diligence 
he gained no distinction as a student. 

In Paris there gathered round him a small 
band of disciples, of whom St. Francis Xavier 
was one. ‘They do not seem to have formed any 
clear plan for the future, except to abandon 
earthly ties, and so be free to serve Gop in what- 
ever way He should choose. Ignatius and six 
companions vowed to do this on the Feast of 
the Assumption at the Chapel of St. Denis de 
Montmartre. They were first to make a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and then go to Rome to place 
themselves at the service of the pope. 

On his way to Rome he had the vision which 
determined the name of the society he was to 
found. He thought he saw our Lorp carrying 
His Cross, and near Him the eternal FarHer, Who 
said, “ My Son, I wish Thee to take this man as 
Thy servant,” and Jzsus pressing Ignatius to 
Himself and to His Cross said, “I desire that 
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thou shouldest be My servant.” Henceforth he 
determined that the brotherhood he was to found 
should be called the Society of Jesus. 

The pilgrimage to Jerusalem proved to be 
impracticable, but the brothers, after many adven- 
tures in Italy, met in Rome in the year 1538. It 
took them a great while to decide whether to 
form a community or not, and what sort it should 
be. Their plan was submitted to the pope, 
Paul “111, ain’ September, 1539). but = was net 
formally approved until September 26, 1540. 

The name taken by the brotherhood, the 
Society or Company of Jesus, was a military term, 
and the military training of Ignatius left its mark 
on the constitution of the society. Its Head, to 
whom absolute obedience was due, was to be 
called the General. The Society itself was to be 
an army at the disposal of the pope for the 
edification of the faithful and the propagation of 
the faith in any part of the world. They were to 
be under his immediate jurisdiction and own no 
other. The constitution begins with the words, 
“Whosoever shall wish to bear arms for Gop in 
our Society, and to serve only Jesus Curisr our 
Lorp, and the Roman Pontiff, His Vicar on 
Cart wie 

They were pledged to carry out instantly 
without evasion or excuse “ whatever the present 
Roman Pontiff and his successors may command 
as concerning the good of souls and the propaga- 
tion of the faith, in whatever country they may 
send us, whether to Turks or any other infidels 
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or even to the Indies or to heretics and schismatics, 
or to any of the faithful.” 

In April, 1541, Ignatius was unanimously 
elected the first General of the order. His first 
act as General was to appoint himself to the office 
of cook, which he retained for some time. He 
resided in Rome, and occupied himself apart 
from his duties as General with social work that 
has a decidedly modern sound. He took up the 
work of the conversion of the Jews, the reclamation 
of fallen women, and the care of orphans. He 
was a great believer in education, and thought 
that one of the great needs of the day was a 
supply of properly educated priests. With this 
object he founded first the Roman College and 
then the German College at Rome, besides schools 
and colleges all over Europe. 

Missions were also sent to the heathen. 
St. Francis Xavier went to India and Japan ; 
others went to China, Brazil, and the Congo. 
In the year of his death he was organizing a 
mission to Abyssinia. He planned colleges at 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Cyprus. 

The Society was already famous, and his work 
firmly established, when he was taken ill in the 
beginning of 1556, and resigned the charge of 
the Society to three fathers. He died on July 31, 
1556. He was beatified soon after and canonized 
on March 16, 1628. 
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St, Bomitie, August 4th 
1170-1221 


T. Dominic, a Spaniard of Castile, was the 

founder of the famous order of Friar- 
preachers. He shares with St. Francis of Assisi 
the honour of inaugurating a new kind of 
monastic lite. Before him the ruling idea had 
been separation—separation from the world in 
order to join Curist, and save the world by 
prayers. St. Francis and St. Dominic introduced 
a new order. Their monks were to renounce the 
world, but to save it not by leaving it, but by 
mingling with it, and by engaging in active mission 
work. 

He was educated at the University of Palencia, 
and is said to have sold his clothes and his books 
to provide money for the poor during a famine, 
and on one occasion to have been on the point of 
selling himself as a slave to redeem a man who 
was a captive among the Moors. 

He was made Canon of Osma, at the age of 
twenty-five, and was distinguished for the length 
and earnestness of his prayers. He is said to 
have spent whole nights in the church in prayer. 

A visit to Languedoc in 1206, then the centre 
of the Albigensian heresy, gave him the idea of 
his preaching order. He found that though the 
weapons of persecution were employed readily 
enough, little attempt was made to convert the 
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heretics by preaching. He has the credit of 
having established the Rosary as a means of com- 
bating the Albigensian heresy, by giving clear and 
simple teaching on the Incarnation, and to provide 
simple devotions for people unable to use manuals 
of prayers. 

In 1215 he obtained permission from Inno- 
cent III to establish his order of preachers; the 
preachers were to be independent of the bishops, 
in whom had hitherto resided the responsibility 
for providing preaching in their several dioceses, 
and Innocent is said to have hesitated before 
consenting to the innovation. ‘The order spread 
rapidly and five years later there were Dominican 
converts in Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and 
Poland. 

In 1221 he fell sick at Venice, and knowing 
himself to be dying insisted on being moved toa 
monastery of his order at Bologna, where he died 
on August 6, 1221. 

He was a humble and devout Christian filled 
with love for Gop and man, anything but the 
stern and unloving bigot that the name sometimes 
suggests. 

When travelling in Spain he preached to the 
peasants wherever he had an opportunity. Asked 
by a young man after one of these sermons what 
books he studied, he replied, “ Principally the 
book of charity.” ! 

Once he arrived at a monastery when the 
monks had gone to bed. “Do not wake them,” 

Lives of the Saints, ix. 55. 
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he said ; “‘ we can sleep on the steps.” When a 
village appeared in sight, he exclaimed, “ Look at 
those roofs, what sorrows and tears, what sins and 
difficulties they cover. Oh, that we might relieve 
some of them, as we pass by !””! 


* Lives of the Saints, ix. 55. 
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St Dswaild. August 5th 
Kinc oF Nortuumsria. Diep a.p. 642 


(ig water was the first of the English royal 
saints. He belonged to the royal family of 
Bernicia, and when excluded from the throne 
during the reign of Edwin, whose kingdom of 
Northumbria included Bernicia and Deira, took 
refuge among the Scots, and was converted by 
them to Christianity. 

He distinguished himself as a Christian soldier 
by defeating Caedwalla at the battle of Heaven- 
field in a.D. 635, after Edwin and his sons had 
been killed and their country ravaged for two 
years by that most unchristian prince. Before 
the battle he erected a cross, and held it with his 
own hands while it was being made fast in the 
earth. He then called to his army, “ Let us all 
kneel, and together implore the living and true Gop 
to defend us from the proud and fierce enemy.” 

The monks of Hexham A’bbey, which was not 
far off, are said by Bede to have gone on the eve 
of the anniversary of his death to the place where 
the cross was erected, to pray for the health of his 
soul and offer for him in the morning the Holy 
Sacrifice. Later they built a church on the same 
site. This cross was the first symbol of the 
Christian Faith erected in the kingdom of Bernicia. 

One of his first acts after establishing his king- 
dom was to send to Iona for a bishop, in order 
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that his subjects might be taught the religion 
which he had embraced during his exile, and 
Aidan came eventually in answer to his request. 
Bede says that Aidan was warmly supported by 
Oswald in all his undertakings. “The king 
himself humbly and willingly gave ear to his 
admonitions, and industriously applied himself to 
build and extend the Church of Curisr in his 
dominions ; when the bishop, who was not skilled 
in the English tongue, preached the Gospel, it 
was most touching to see the king himself inter- 
preting the Word of Gop to his commanders and 
ministers.” 

Oswald welded together Deira and Bernicia 
once more into the one kingdom of Northumbria, 
and established some kind of overlordship over 
Briton, Picts, Scots, and the rest of the English. 
But in spite of his greatness he always continued 
humble, affable, and generous to the poor and 
strangers. 

One Easter Day, when he was sitting at dinner 
with the bishop by his side, a servant came in to 
say that there were a great number of beggars 
asking for help. The king ordered the silver 
dish set before him to be taken out and not only 
its contents to be distributed, but the dish itself 
to be broken up and divided among them. Aidan 
took his right hand and said, “ May this hand 
never perish.” 

Bede says that it is not surprising that his 
intercessions were so efficacious after his death 
because he prayed so assiduously when alive. 
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He often continued in prayer from the time of 
the midnight office until day, and by reason of 
his constant habit of prayer was accustomed to sit 
with his hands turned up on his knees. 

After a reign of eight years he was slain in 
battle at Maserfield, possibly the modern Oswestry. 
His last thoughts were for his army, and his 
last words a prayer ; “ Lorp, have mercy on their 
souls,” he exclaimed as he fell to the ground. 
His head and limbs were nailed to a tree, 
“* Oswald’s tree,’’ which may account for “‘ Oswes- 
try.” A year later they were removed by Oswin, 
and the head buried at Lindisfarne, and the arms 
and body at Bamburgh. It is said that the hand 
which Aidan had blessed was still uncorrupted. 

Bede tells a story which, whether true or not, 
illustrates the veneration in which his memory 
was held. In the year a.p. 681 the monks of the 
monastery at Selsey, which Wilfrid had founded, 
were afflicted by a pestilence, of which many died, 
and they resolved to keep a fast of three days to 
pray for divine assistance. On the second day a 
little boy in the monastery had a vision of St. Peter, 
in which he was told that he alone would die, but 
the plague would cease, and the others who were 
sick would recover. “This favour the divine 
mercy has granted you through the intercession 
of the godly and dear servant of Gop, King 
Oswald, who formerly ruled over the nation of 
the Northumbrians.” It fell out as he said, and 
the day of the vision was the anniversary of 
Oswald’s death. 
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St. Lawrence. August 1oth 


Deacon AND Martyr. Diep a.p. 258. 


S7: Lawrence was Archdeacon of Rome during 
the persecution of Valerian. When he saw 
his bishop, Sixtus, being led to execution he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why do you leave me, holy father ? 
Should the priest go to the sacrifice without his 
attendant deacon?” To which Sixtus replied, 
‘* My son, in three days thou shalt follow me.” 

Lawrence, as the keeper of the treasures of the 
Church, was then ordered by the authorities to 
produce them. He asked for a day in which to 
collect them, and spent the time in visiting the 
poorest quarters of the city. The next day he 
appeared at the tribunal, attended by a crowd of 
beggars and cripples. “These,” he explained, 
“are the treasures of the Church.” 

He was ordered to be burnt on a gridiron. 
He showed no sign of suffering, and those who 
saw him said that his face was like that of an 
angel. Once he spoke to the executioners and 
said, “Turn me, | am done on this side!” 

St. Augustine speaks of his merits and the 
efficacy of his intercession. He is represented as 
a young man in the vestments of a deacon. His 
emblems are a book and a gridiron. 
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St, Bernard of 


Clairbaur. August 20th 


ABBOT. I0QI-I153 


ee was the son of a Burgundian 
knight, and was born at his father’s castle 
of Fontaines, near Dijon. From a child he 
showed aptitude in learning and thoughtfulness 
beyond his years. His early ambitions were for 
a life of intellectual activity, but he renounced 
them at the age of twenty-two to become a 
Cistercian monk at Citeaux. His personal influ- 
ence even then was so great that he persuaded 
an uncle and four brothers, one of whom was 
married and had children, to follow his example. 
He began to preach and urge people to renounce 
the world, until “ mothers hid their sons, wives 
their husbands, and companions their friends,” 
and when at length he knocked at the gates of 
the abbey of Citeaux he had with him thirty 
companions. He was, we are told, beautiful in 
person, gracious in manners, and eloquent in 
speech. Citeaux was a Benedictine monastery 
which kept the rule of St. Benedict with literal 
strictness. The monks had but one meal a day, 
and that twelve hours after they had risen. They 
never ate meat, fish, or eggs. Even so Bernard 
found the rule too easy, and managed to add to 
its austerities. 

After two years he was chosen by the abbot, an 
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Englishman named Stephen Harding, to be the 
founder of a daughter house. In June, 1115, he 
led forth a little colony of twelve monks, and 
eventually selected a gloomy valley in the Diocese 
of Langres, four miles from La Ferté. There 
they put up a rough building, which was the 
beginning of the famous Clairvaux. They had 
no stores with them, and during the first winter 
they lived principally on roots, and suffered hard- 
ships almost beyond human endurance, and only 
the faith and courage of Bernard prevented them 
from giving up in despair. But he triumphed 
over all difficulties, and before long the monastery 
was securely established. 

During the next fifteen years his time was 
passed mainly at Clairvaux ; he was indefatigable 
in austerities, in preaching, studying, and teach- 
ing ; nis fame gradually spread over Europe, and 
his influence was felt through the voluminous 
correspondence that he managed to keep up with 
all sorts of people. Multitudes wrote to him for 
advice, and no wrong came to his knowledge 
without drawing forth a letter of rebuke. The 
Abbot of Cluny and the King of France, besides 
all manner of lesser powers, received letters of 
remonstrance and complaint. 

In 1130 there was a disputed election to the 
papacy, and the claim of Innocent II was disputed 
by an anti-pope under the style of Anacletus II. 
Bernard appeared as the champion of Innocent, 
and during the next four years was mainly occu- 


pied in pleading his cause. He saw Louis VI of 
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France at Etampes, and Henry I of England at 
Chartres, and persuaded them both to acknow- 
ledge Innocent. It was only by his personal 
influence that the emperor was induced to do the 
same when Innocent met him at Liege. 

During the remainder of his life it is not too 
much to say that he was the most powerful man 
in Europe. Pope and kings alike sought his 
advice and support. No wrong-doer was immune 
from his rebukes, or could afford to despise 
them. Hus monks occupied the most important 
sees. One became Archbishop of York, and 
another pope. His reputation among common 
people was as great, and when he passed by 
shepherds and labourers left the fields and drew 
near to ask his blessing. 

In 1146 he was bidden by the pope to preach 
the Second Crusade, and this he did at Vezelai 
at Easter, before the King and Queen of France 
and a vast assembly of knights and peasants. 
Those who could not hear were touched by his 
attenuated and spiritualized appearance. All were 
profoundly moved. Before long a cry like the 
roar of the sea was raised of “‘ Crosses, crosses |” 
Bernard scattered them broadcast, and when those 
he had brought were exhausted tore up his 
clothes to make more. 

The next few months he made a tour through 
France and Germany, preaching the Crusade with 
tumultuous success, and supporting his teaching 
by wonderful miracles, of which he is said to 
have performed thirty-six in one day. The 
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Crusade was, however, a tragic failure and a 
bitter disappointment to Bernard. 

He was a very pillar of orthodoxy, but this did 
not stop him from appearing as the protector of 
Jews. A monk, Rudolph of Mayence, had been 
preaching a Crusade against them, and Bernard 
protested vehemently, and wrote, “ Does not the 
Church triumph more fully over the Jews by 
converting them from day to day, than if she 
once and for ever were to slay them all?” He 
then encountered Rudolph and an infuriated 
mob of his fellow townsmen at Mayence, and, 
denouncing their barbarity, obtained their sub- 
mission to his desires. 

He will also be remembered as the protagonist 
of the orthodox theologians in their attack on 
Abelard, who had excited suspicion and hostility 
by the novelty of his speculations. 

When sixty-two he was prematurely aged and 
worn out with toil and the hardness of his life. 
He had no wish to live, and when his monks 
prayed for his recovery he said, “ Why do you 
thus detain a miserable man? You are the 
stronger, you prevail against me. Spare me, 
spare me, and let me depart.’”” They implored 
him to have pity and stay with them. He raised 
his eyes and said, “ May Gon’s will be done,” 
and so died. 

Few men in any age have exercised so powerful 
an influence on their generation as preacher, 
writer, and man of affairs. But with it all he 
was simple and childlike in his humility. He 
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was puzzled and even alarmed by his success in 
working miracles. ‘I cannot think what these 
miracles mean, or why Gop has seen fit to work 
them through sucha oneasI. Signs and wonders 
have been wrought by holy men and by deceivers. 
I am not conscious of being either a holy man or 
a deceiver. I know I have not those holy merits 
which are witnessed to by miracles.” So he came 
to the conclusion that they were meant “not to 
honour me but to admonish others.” 

Arnold of Bonneraux wrote of him, ‘“ When 
the princes of this world bowed down to him, 
and the bishops of all lands awaited his bidding ; 
when even the pope respected his advice and 
made him a general legate to the world, when his 
words and acts were confirmed by miracles, he 
was never puffed up, but in all humility con- 
sidered himself the minister, not the author of 
mighty works; and when every one thought 
him the greatest, he was in his own opinion the 
least.” 
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St. Bartholomew. August 24th 


AposTLE AND Martyr. First Century 


T. Bartholomew is commonly identified, 

though not by the writers of the early 
Church, with the Nathanael whose call is related 
by St. John: “ Philip findeth Nathanael, and 
saith unto him, We have found Him, of Whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph. And 
Nathanael said unto him, Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, 
Come and see. Jzsus saw Nathanael coming 
to Him, and saith of him, Behold, an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile! Nathanael saith 
unto Him, Whence knowest Thou me? Jrsus 
answered and said unto him, Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, 
1 knew thee. Nathanael answered and said unto 
Him, Rabbi, Thou art the Son of Gop; Thou 
art the King of Israel.” 

He again appears as one of the seven who 
went fishing on the sea of Tiberias after the 
Resurrection, to whom Jzsus appeared standing 
on the shore. He is said to have been of noble 
birth. Eusebius says that Pantaenus, a Christian 
philosopher of Alexandria about a.p. 180, was 
sent to preach in the East, and got as far as 
India. He there found some who were ac- 
quainted with the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
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was told that St. Bartholomew had preached 
there and left the Gospel of St. Matthew in the 
Hebrew. He is also said to have been martyred 


in India by being flayed alive. 
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St, Lots, August 25th 
Kinc anD CONFESSOR. 1215-1270 


T. Louis was the eldest son of Louis VIII, 

King of France, and succeeded to the throne 
as Louis IX, in the year 1226. He was brought 
up strictly by his mother, Queen Blanche of 
Castile, who used to tell him that she would 
rather he were dead than that he should commit 
one mortal sin. He grew up to be, in Gibbon’s 
oft-quoted words, “‘A king, asoldier, and a man.” 
In all he did, in his government and in his wars, 
he put the desire of serving Gop in the first 
place. He refused to take advantage of the 
necessities of his neighbours to enrich his own 
realm at their expense. When the pope offered 
him the imperial crown he refused it. When 
his neighbours were at war, he tried to make 
them friends again. Throughout his reign he 
made no unjust war. He was never guilty of 
cruelty or treachery. When the eldest son 
of a great noble, who had rebelled against him, 
fell into his hands, he refused to put him to 
death, saying “‘ A son cannot refuse to obey his 
father’s orders.” 

In his personal life he was mortified and 
devout. He fasted strictly; he wore sackcloth 
next his skin. He ate contentedly what the 
cook sent up. He washed the feet of beggars, 
invited them to his table, and ministered to 
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lepers. He heard two Masses a day and said the 
Hours. He loved to hear sermons and to dis- 
cuss theology, though he made no pretensions 
to learning, and thought that the layman’s best 
argument in dealing with an infidel was “to 
thrust his sword into his belly as far as it would 
go.” In this respect he was not as good as his 
word. 

He never swore. ‘“ He was measured in his 
speech, for never in my life,” says his chronicler 
de Joinville, “did I hear him speak ill of any 
one, nor did I ever hear him name the devil.” 
His dislike of swearing was shared by de Joinville, 
who wrote, “ It is a great sin of speech when one 
devotes to the devil a man or woman given to 
Gop from the moment they are baptized. In the 
Joinville household whoso utters such a word 
receives a box on the ears or a slap in the face; 
bad language is thus almost entirely suppressed.” 

He was humble above measure. Once a 
woman pleading in his court exclaimed, “ You 
are not King of France. You are only a king 
of friars, priests, and clerks. It is a pity you 
are king.” He would not allow her to be 
punished, and said, “It is true. It isa pity 1am 
king, but it has pleased the Lorp to make 
me so.” 

But besides being a saint, he was, in fact, a 
strong and capable king. He made justice 
observed. During his reign “no thief, male- 
factor, or murderer dared remain in Paris, for 
he was sure to be speedily executed. Neither 
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relationship, nor gold and silver could save him.” 
People came to live in the king’s land for the 
sake of the justice administered there. 

The Bishop of Auxerre wished him to punish 
with the arm of flesh all persons who had been 
excommunicated for a year and a day. He 
refused unless he could inquire for himself into 
the justice or injustice of their excommunication. 
Joinville says of him, that he was the wisest 
man in his council. 

The love he had to his people was shown 
by what he said to his eldest son when he lay 
sick at Fontainebleau: “Fair son, I pray you 
make yourself beloved by the people of your 
kingdom ; for truly I would rather that a Scots- 
man should come from Scotland, and govern 
the people justly and loyally, than you should 
govern badly in the sight of all.” 

In the year 1243 he had a serious illness, of 
which he so nearly died that he heard two ladies 
disputing as to whether he were dead or not. 
_ As soon as he was able to speak, he demanded 
that a Crusader’s Cross should be given him, 
and put it on, to the consternation of his mother 
and his court. His nobles and knights cordially 
disapproved of his design, and seem to have 
followed him to the Holy Land out of love 
and not for any desire to go there. He was 
absent for six years, and proved himself to be 
a very gallant soldier and unselfish leader, if 
not a great general, under novel and most diffi- 
cult conditions. 
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De Joinville gives a picture of him on the 
field: “Then came the king with the whole of 
his division, with loud shouts, much noise of 
trumpets and cymbals, and he halted upon 
a raised causeway. Never have I seen so 
fine a knight, for he towered above all his 
people, out-topping them by the shoulders, a 
gilded helmet on his head and a German sword 
in his hand.” 

During a retreat from an untenable position 
he was urged to escape by water, but he refused. 
The king, who was suffering much from army 
sickness and dysentery, could have saved himself 
on board the galleys had he pleased, but he 
answered that, “please Gop, he would not quit 
his people.” 

Afterwards he was taken prisoner, but though 
in imminent danger of death he behaved with 
courage and composure, and steadily refused all 
dishonouring conditions of release. Even when 
threatened with torture he only replied that he 
was their prisoner, and they could do to him 
what they pleased. When threatened with death 
if he would not take an oath which he considered 
dishonouring to the Christian religion, he said 
that they could do what they pleased, for he 
would rather die a good Christian than live 
hated by Gop and His mother. 

During a time of pestilence he superintended 
the burial of the bodies of his men, and he him- 
self bore the putrid corpses, exhaling a horrible 
stench, to bury them in trenches “ without stop- 
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ping his nostrils.” On his way home the ship 
struck a sandbank near Cyprus, and the sailors 
advised him to go on shore and wait for another 
vessel. Having ascertained that the ship would 
continue its voyage in any case, he replied in 
these words : 

“Sirs, I have heard your opinion and that 
of my own people; and now in my turn I will 
tell you mine, which is that if I leave the 
ship there are upwards of 500 persons on board 
who will remain in the island of Cyprus from 
fear of peril to their persons (for there is not 
one of them who does not love his life as much 
as I do mine), and who, peradventure, will never 
return to their country. For which reason I 
prefer to entrust to Gop’s keeping my own life 
and the lives of my wife and children, rather 
than cause so much hurt to such a large number 
of persons as are on board.” 

After his return he lived a stricter life than 
ever, and made a practice of attending the mid- 
night offices of the Church. He was also careful 
to take his children to Mass, to teach them 
prayers, and to say the Hours. 

In the year 1267 he resolved, against the 
advice of all his counsellors, to go on another 
Crusade. His army only got as far as Tunis 
when the king fell sick. He called his eldest 
son and gave him instructions, which he had 
himself written out. They begin, “The first 
thing I teach thee is to mould thy heart to love 
Gop; for without that no one can be saved.” 
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Among other things he exhorted him to be im- 
partial in administering justice, and “to help 
the right, and uphold the complaint of the poor 
man until the truth be made manifest.” 

He died on August 25, 1270. His character 
may be summed up in the words of his servant, 
the Sire de Joinville, who was daily in his 
company for many years : 

“This holy man loved Gop with all his heart, 
and imitated His works; which appeared in this, 
that Gop died for the love He had for His 
people; he also several times imperilled his life 
for the love he had for his people, when he 
could have done otherwise had he wished.” 
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St, Augustine, August 28th 


Bishop oF Hippo. ConFessorR AND Docror 
A.D. 354-430 


ST; Augustine was perhaps the greatest of the 
Latin fathers. Born at Tagaste in Numidia, 
he was the son of Monica, and was taught the 
Christian faith by her, though his baptism was 
deferred according to the custom of the time. 

His youth was wild and stormy. There was 
moral failure and intellectual wilfulness. The 
two went hand in hand. He was at once passion- 
ate and keenly intelligent. Though practically an 
infidel, the name of CurisT remained fixed in his 
mind, “ He was salted with Curist’s salt,” as he 
wrote of himself. He went to Carthage to study 
for the profession of a Rhetorician and there came 
across Cicero’s Hortensius, which he read. 

The treatise is lost, but in it Cicero seems to 
have praised the pursuit of wisdom, and this put 
Augustine out of conceit with mere cleverness— 
the art of making the worse appear the better 
reason. ‘‘This book altered my plans and 
changed my purposes.” Henceforward he was a 
seeker after truth, but he was to seek a long time 
before he found. 

He tried the Bible, but was repelled by what 
seemed to his vitiated taste the vulgarity of its 
style, and by the moral difficulties it contained. 
“* Was Jael right when she slew Sisera or Samuel 
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when he slew Agag?”’ “Is Gop angry, does He 
repent?” These questions were not first asked 
in the nineteenth century. 

He then became entangled with the Mani- 
chaeans, who among other strange doctrines 
taught that man’s body was evil in itself. But 
he tound their system vague and unsatisfactory, 
and left it for Platonism, which in its turn proved 
unsatisfying. 

At the age of twenty-nine he went to Rome, 
and two years later to Milan, where he came 
under the influence of the Bishop, St. Ambrose. 
He heard him preach every Sunday, but could 
only have brief audiences, so occupied was the 
bishop. 

His mind was now convinced, but his passions 
had to be mastered, and for another year a struggle 
raged in his members, while the flesh wrestled 
with the spirit. His old sinful habits seemed to 
lay hold on him and cry out, “Can you let us 
go?” One day in deep depression he flung 
himself down under a fig-tree, weeping and 
crying out, “How long, how long? Why not 
now? Why not this hour make an end of my 
vileness?’’ Then he seemed to hear a voice— 
“Take and read: take and read.” Unable to 
discern a human speaker, he received the words 
as a divine admonition and took up a copy of the 
Scriptures. “I caught it up, and opened and 
read in silence the passage on which my eyes first 
fell, ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife or 
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envying : but put ye on the Lorp Jzsus Curis 
and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof.’’’ This decided him, and, to the 
great joy of his mother Monica, he was soon 
afterwards baptized. This was in a.p. 387. He 
was ordained priest at Hippo, a.p. 391, and 
bishop four years later. 

As bishop he was ascetic and severe in his 
personal habits and prodigal in his generosity to 
the poor; his house was a monastery where he 
lived frugally with his clergy. 

Probably no other writer has exercised so 
profound an influence on the development of 
Christian doctrine. For centuries his was the 
dominant influence in the West, and in the sixteenth 
century his writings were the quarry in which 
the Reformers dug for their arguments. The 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination was mainly 
derived from him. 

He was engaged in controversy first with the 
Donatists, who denied the title of Catholic to 
any Church which admitted unworthy or lapsed 
members, and afterwards with Pelagius. Pelagius 
was a British monk, and is said to have been a 
Welshman, his name being a translation of 
“ Morgan,’ who denied man’s need of divine 
grace. 

He also wrote many theological works, which 
fill eleven folio volumes. Of these the best known 
is his Confessions and, perhaps the most important, 
his treatise De Civitate Dei. 

He died on August 28, a.p. 430. 
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St. Avan. August 31st 
Bishop or Linpisrarng. Dzep a.p. 651 


IDAN was an Irish Scot, a monk of Hii or 

Iona. When a missionary who had been 
sent from Iona at the request of Oswald, King 
of Northumbria, to evangelize his kingdom, 
returned and reported to the assembled monks 
that he could do nothing, so stubborn and 
barbarous were the people, Aidan said :— 

“<I am of opinion, brother, that you were more 
severe to your unlearned hearers than you ought 
to have been, and did not at first give them the 
milk of more easy doctrine till being by degrees 
nourished with the Word of Gop, they should be 
capable of greater perfection.” His brethren 
were impressed, and decided that he ought to go. 
Accordingly he was consecrated bishop and sent 
to Oswald. 

He fixed his seat at Lindisfarne, an island 
separated from the coast of Northumberland by 
three miles of sea for about four hours out of 
every twelve, at other times accessible by foot. 

Little seems to have remained of the work of 
Paulinus ; but, with the help and countenance of 
the king, rapid progress was made. Many Irish 
missionaries came into Britain and helped in the 
work. Churches were built, and monasteries 
founded. Bede tells us that he taught no other- 
wise than he and his followers lived. He lived 
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at Lindisfarne, and from thence often retired to 
one of the lonely Farne islands, but was inde- 
fatigable in travelling up and down his diocese, 
always on foot unless compelled by some urgent 
necessity ; and “‘whensoever in his way he saw 
any, either rich or poor, he invited them if infidels 
to embrace the mystery of the faith; or if they 
were believers sought to strengthen them in the 
faith, and to stir them up by words and actions 
to alms and good works.” We are told that he 
was bold in rebuking the haughty and powerful, 
but tender in ontrane the afflicted and in 
relieving or defending the poor. 

All his companions, whether monks or laymen, 
were occupied with reading the Scriptures or 
learning Psalms. If invited to dine with the 
king, he took one or two priests and after making 
a small meal made haste to leave with them. He 
introduced the custom of fasting until 3 p.m. on 
Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the year 
except during the forty days after Easter. 

He was celebrated for his charity to the poor, 
and when Oswin, who succeeded to the southern 
portion of Oswald’s realm, gave him a valuable 
horse, he promptly gave it away to a beggar who 
met him and asked for alms. When the king 
remonstrated and suggested that a horse of less 
value would have served, he replied, “Is that 
foal of a mare of more value than the Son of 
Gop?” The king was touched by the rebuke, and 
later on fell at his feet and besought forgiveness. 

Many miracles were attributed to him, one at 
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least of which might be explained to-day on other 
than miraculous grounds. 

A priest named Utta was to journey to Kent 
by sea, and asked Aidan for his prayers. Aidan 
prophesied a storm, and gave him some oil, telling 
him to cast it into the sea when the storm arose, 
and it would cease. The storm arose and the 
sailors were beginning to despair, when he cast the 
oil into the sea, which became calm. 

He is said to have saved the royal city of 
Bamborough when besieged by Penda, and on 
the point of being destroyed by fire. Aidan 
from the lonely island of Farne opposite saw the 
flames and smoke carried by the wind over the 
city walls, and is reported to have said, with eyes 
and hands lifted up to heaven, “‘ Lorp, see what 
harm Penda is doing,” when the wind changed 
and the flames were driven back. 

On August 31, A.D. 651, after ruling as bishop 
for sixteen years, he was seized with a mortal 
sickness while visiting his diocese, and died under 
an awning fastened to the west end of the church. 
His body was translated to Lindisfarne and there 
buried. Bede, though regarding his method of 
calculating the date of Easter as being heterodox 
in the extreme, had the greatest admiration for his 
saintly life. He left behind him churches and 
religious houses and many converts to the faith, 
but his most precious legacy was the memory of 
a most holy, loving, and apostolic life. His name 
has been removed from the English Kalendar, 
but his day is the day of his death, August 31st. 
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St, Giles or Aegidius. September ist 


AposTLE AND ConFeEssor. SIxTH oR EIGHTH 
CENTURY 


HE date of St. Giles is uncertain. His 

biographer makes him out to have been 
a contemporary both of Caesarius, Bishop of 
Arles, and of Charles Martel, King of the Franks. 
But Caesarius was Bishop of Arles, a.p. 502-542, 
and Charles Martel lived two hundred years 
later. This shows that the biographer made a 
mistake, but is no proof that St. Giles did 
not exist. 

The story is that he was a native of Athens, 
and on his way to Rome stayed with Caesarius, 
Bishop of Arles. He left him to become a 
hermit, and lived as a solitary in a cave on the 
banks of the Rhone, having for food herbs and 
the milk of a hind. One day Flavius, the King 
of the Goths, was hunting, and with his hunts- 
men and hounds followed this hind to the cave 
of St. Giles. The hermit appeared and, standing 
at its entrance, was wounded by an arrow meant 
for the hind. The king dismounted and, hear- 
ing that the hind was his constant companion, 
ordered them to be left unmolested. On the 
next and subsequent days he revisited the cave, 
and had many conversations with the hermit, 
who advised him to build a monastery. This 
he would only do on condition that St. Giles 
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would be the first abbot. To this he reluctantly 
consented. 

It is said that when wounded he prayed that 
his wound might not be cured, quoting the 
text, “ My strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” He is the patron saint of cripples and 
beggars, and was most popular in England dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, when over one hundred 
and fifty churches were dedicated to him. 
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St. Cunurchus. September 7th 
BisHop OF ORLEANS 


F Eunurchus, or Evortius as he should be 

called, nothing is known, except that he 
was at one time Bishop of Orleans. His festival 
was added to the English Kalendar in 1604, 
probably because Queen Elizabeth’s birthday 
fell on that day, and it was desired to continue 
its observance as a public holiday, as in her reign. 
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St. Cyprian. September 16th 


BisHop oF CARTHAGE AND Martyr 
Digp a.p. 258 


‘ieee was the leading member of the 
Carthaginian bar, renowned for knowledge, 
eloquence, and grace of manner, when, already 
past middle life, he was converted and baptized. 
He says of himself that he had doubted the 
possibility of beginning a new life and casting 
off his former self, but that after baptism what 
had seemed impossible became easy. He sold 
his estates and gardens and gave the proceeds 
to the poor, but his gardens were bought by 
his friends and restored to him. He applied 
himself to the study of Christian literature with 
eagerness, and we are told that Tertullian was 
his favourite author. ‘ Reach me the master,” 
he used to say of his works. Soon after his 
baptism he was ordained priest, and when, 
A.D. 248, the Bishop of Carthage died, he was 
chosen by popular acclamation as his successor. 
The Church of Africa had enjoyed a long 
peace and slackness, and want of zeal had 
crept in. Soon after Cyprian’s accession the 
Decian persecution began, and threw the Church 
into confusion. Many apastatized, many fled, 
many were martyred. Cyprian himself with- 
drew from Carthage, not from fear, but from 
policy. He was attacked for so doing, and 
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defended himself successfully. It is an axiom 
of warfare that a general commanding troops 
must not be in the firing line unless under 
very exceptional circumstances. The Church 
at Carthage needed some one to direct, counsel, 
and encourage, more than it needed an ex- 
ample of contempt of death; and if Cyprian’s 
life had been forfeited, his successors would 
have met the same fate as soon as consecrated, 
and the Church would have remained without 
a head. 

He returned, after an absence of fifteen months, 
in May, a.p. 251, before the persecution was 
over, and found himself face to face with a new 
trouble. He had to decide on the treatment 
of those who had lapsed during the persecution, 
and now wished to be restored. The question 
was complicated by the action of certain con- 
fessors, who claimed the power of releasing from 
all penalties those to whom they gave letters 
of peace. ‘Let such a one, together with his, 
be taken back into the communion of the 
Church,” was the common form. Cyprian reso- 
lutely refused to allow this claim. He insisted 
that the individual apostate must be judged on 
his or her merits, and in order to secure uni- 
formity, called a synod of African bishops, which 
formulated a number of decrees on the treat- 
ment of the lapsed. His policy was to avoid 
the extremes of undue harshness or excessive 
laxity. 

A schism had been created by those who 
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favoured a more lenient policy, but Cyprian 
succeeded in procuring the condemnation of its 
authors at this synod. The schism called forth 
a treatise, On Unity, from Cyprian, which is of 
permanent value. His fundamental thought is 
that the episcopate was divinely founded to be 
the centre of unity, and he worked out the 
idea of episcopal succession from the Apostles, 
condemning those “who assume the name of 
bishop, though no one gives them the episco- 
pate.” 

In a.D. 253 peace was restored to the Church, 
but in the same year a plague broke out at 
Carthage with excessive virulence. The streets 
were strewn with the dead and dying, and the 
living were filled with selfish terror. Cyprian 
urged the Christians to devote themselves to 
the relief of the sufferers, whether Christian or 
pagan, and they seem to have responded to his 
appeal, and to have made an organized attempt 
to deal with the needs of the situation. 

After the plague came, in a.p. 257, another 
persecution, but at first only in a mild form. 
Cyprian was at once summoned before the pro- 
consul on declaring himself a Christian, and 
banished. 

He remained in banishment for a year, and 
was ceaselessly occupied in directing the affairs 
of his see, and writing on matters of wider 
concern. Among other writings he issued a 
treatise on Heretical Baptism, in which he took, 
in opposition to the Roman Church, the rigorist 
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view that such baptisms were invalid; in this 
opinion he has not been upheld by the considered 
judgement of the Church. 

In a.p. 258 a more bloody edict appeared, 
ordering all bishops, priests, and deacons to be 
executed. Cyprian made no attempt to escape, 
and was arrested and carried to Carthage. 
Round the house where he spent the night a 
vast crowd gathered, of pagans as well as 
Christians, to do him honour. The next day 
he was brought before the pro-consul, Galerius, 
who began :— 

“You are Thascius Cyprianus.” 

Cyprian. Lam. 

Galerius. You have given yourself to be a 
bishop to people of sacrilegious views. 

Cyprian. I have. 

Galerius. Consider. 

Cyprian. Do what you are ordered todo. In 
so simple a matter there is nothing to consider. 

Galerius then passed sentence :— 

** You have constituted yourself an antagonist 
to the gods of Rome and to their sacred obsery- 
ances. As you have been detected as the insti- 
gator and standard-bearer in heinous offences, 
you shall be in your own person a lesson to 
those who have been associated with you. Our 
pleasure is that Thascius Cyprianus be executed 
with the sword.” ‘This sentence Cyprian acknow- 
ledged by saying: ‘‘ Thanks be to Gop.” 

The crowd shouted, “Let us also die with 
him,” 
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Guarded by the soldiers of the third legion, and 
accompanied by an immense crowd, he was taken 
to the place of execution, attended by a priest 
and a subdeacon. Arrived at the spot he took 
off his woollen cape, and knelt down and prayed. 
Then he rose, removed his dalmatic, and in 
his white linen alb prepared for death. He 
placed the bandage over his eyes while his 
deacons fastened it. Then came a delay. The 
executioner trembled so that he could not per- 
form his task. The centurion took the sword 
and severed his neck with one stroke. 

All that day crowds came to view the body ; 
at night it was taken away by the Christians 
and buried. 

He died on September 14th, but his festival, 
to avoid clashing with the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, has been generally observed on 
September 16th. The reformers changed the 
date in the Anglican Kalendar to September 26th. 
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St, Lambert. September 17th 


Bisoop oF MagrstricHT AND Martyr 
Dizp ¢. A.D. 709 


T. Lambert belonged to a noble family in 
Maestricht, and was born about a.p. 636. He 
is described in his youth as being “ wise, amiable, 
affable in speech ; of a stately figure, strong and 
swift and stout in war, handsome, loving, pure, 
and humble, and studious.” In a.p. 670 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Maestricht. Four years 
after the death of Childeric he was expelled from 
his see, and retired to the monastery of Stavelot. 
A story is told which illustrates his submission to 
monastic discipline. < 
One night in winter, during a time of silence, 
he dropped his wooden sandal so that it fell to 
the ground with a clatter. The abbot said, “ Let 
him who made the noise go and pray before the 
cross.” The cross was outside in the open air. 
St. Lambert went out with a hair shirt as his only 
protection and knelt in the falling snow. Three 
hours later he was called, and came in half-dead 
with cold. The abbot, seeing who it was, begged 
for pardon. “Gop forgive you,” he replied, 
“for thinking you need forgiveness. For myself, 
is it mot in cold and nakedness, according to 
St. Paul, that | am to subdue my body and serve 
Gop 
After seven years of retirement he was restored 
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to his bishopric, and devoted himself to the 
conversion of the heathen who inhabited the 
marshes and sands of the Campine. He is said 
to have penetrated as far as the borders of Frisia, 
where he met Willibrord. 

After a long life of devoted service he was 
murdered about the year a.p. 709 with all his 
household, but the cause of his murder is 
obscure. 
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St. WDatthew. September 21st 


AposTLE AND EvaNGELIST. First CEnTuRY 


T. Matthew, or Levi as he is called by 

St. Mark, was a publican or custom house 
officer, in the service of Herod, when he was 
called to be an Apostle by our Lorp. The name 
Matthew, which means “ gift of JzHovaH,” may 
have been given after his call. He celebrated his 
call by giving a feast, at which our Lorp was 
present to the scandal of the Pharisees, who 
objected that He was eating with publicans and 
sinners. 

According to Eusebius he wrote his gospel 
from necessity. After preaching in Judaea when 
about to go to other nations, “he committed it 
to writing in his native tongue, and thus supplied 
the want of his presence by his writings.” He is 
said to have preached in Ethiopia, and to have 
been the guest at one time of the eunuch of 
Queen Candace, and afterwards to have been 
slain with a sword in that country. But more 
trustworthy traditions report him to have died a 
natural death. 


ST. MATTHEW, Apostle and Martyr 
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St. dincent oe Paul. September 27th 
1576-1660 


ae Vincent de Paul has a special claim on the 
interest and attention of the busy philan- 
thropist and reformer of to-day. There is hardly 
a department of philanthropic activity, whether 
social or religious, which he did not anticipate in 
one way or another. 

His parents were peasant proprietors of Dax 
near Bayonne. He was the youngest but one of six 
children, and as a boy used to mind the sheep. 
He was ordained priest in 1600, and thirteen 
years later came to Paris as chaplain and tutor in 
the household of Monsieur and Madame de 
Gondi, great people at that day, who were pious 
Christians in a dissolute age. “I would much 
rather have my boys made saints than great 
lords,’”” Madame de Gondi said to him. Except 
for one short interval he remained in their house- 
hold until 1632, when he removed to the house 
of St. Lazare, where he remained until his 
death. 

During this time he began to preach parochial 
missions, as they are called to-day, and to cause 
others to do the same. He founded the first 
unenclosed Order of Sisters of Mercy, which 
was to devote itself to active work among the 
poor and ignorant by teaching, nursing, and 
visiting. St. Francis de Sales had attempted to 
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found a similar order, but had been overruled to 
his lasting disappointment and regret. 

He never forgot his peasant origin and loved 
the tough souls (/es ames cailleuses) of working- 
folk. ‘If there are any real virtues anywhere 
you will find them among the poor people : they 
are so patient.”” But he did not despise the rich. 
He gathered them, men and women, into his Con- 
fraternity of Charity, and set them to work at 
visiting hospitals and the homes of poor people, 
and helping both to teach the ignorant and 
organize the relief of the poor. The Charity 
Organization Society would have little to tell him 
that he had not considered and put into practice, 
so far as it met with his approval. 

He found that the preparation of candidates 
for the priesthood was sadly neglected. So he 
established retreats for ordinands which were held 
at St. Lazare, at first four times and then six 
times a year, seventy to ninety being present each 
time, each retreat lasting a fortnight. 

Finding them so successful, he started retreats 
for laymen, which were attended by as many as 
800 in a year. All sorts of people came, rich 
and poor, doctors and merchants, nobles and 
shopkeepers, lawyers and footmen. He called 
St. Lazare his Noah’s Ark, because all sorts of 
animals were lodged there. ‘This house,” he 
said, “was formerly used as a retreat for lepers ; 
they were received here, and not one was cured : 
now it is used to receive sinners, who are sick 
men covered with spiritual leprosy, but are cured 
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by the grace of Gop; rather, they are dead men 
brought to life. What joy to think that the 
house of St. Lazare is a house of resurrection ! 
Lazarus, after he had been three days in the tomb, 
came out alive, and our Lorp Who raised him up 
still gives the same grace to many who after 
staying here some days as in the grave of 
Lazarus, come out of it with a new life.” 

Some three or four hundred babies were 
deserted and exposed in Paris every year. Once 
Vincent saw a man mutilating a baby for begging 
purposes. Moved with compassion, he established 
a Foundling Hospital, and night after night he 1s 
said to have wandered about the slums of Paris, 
bringing back to the hospital these abandoned 
infants wrapped up in his cloak. 

One of his last great works was to help found 
and organize a vast “workhouse” for the 
destitute persons and beggars of Paris, which, as 
one can imagine, was not an unqualified success ; 
but he never seems to have thought of it as 
more than the best that could be done at the 
time, or to have regarded it with complacency as 
an ultimate solution, as Poor Law reformers at 
home have made the mistake of doing. 

His charity was boundless. He visited galleys 
and convict prisons, and ministered to the convicts, 
who were treated with the utmost brutality by 
the State, and neglected by the Church. He is 
said on seeing a young convict in tears to have 
taken his place and served for a time in a galley. 

His influence at court was great, and he was 
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put on a “ Council of Conscience ”’ formed at his 
instigation to exercise a much-needed influence on 
ecclesiastical appointments, as at that time spiritual 
qualifications were hardly even considered. 

Once one of the Court ladies wanted a bishop- 
ric for her son, who was a drunkard, and gained 
the queen’s consent. M. Vincent succeeded in 
preventing the appointment, but was given the 
unpleasant task of informing the mother. She 
was infuriated, and threw a stool at St. Vincent’s 
head. He left the room with the blood pouring 
from his forehead, and said to a companion who 
was waiting for him, “See to what length a 
mother’s love for her son will go.” 

He died on September 27, 1660, worn out 
with years and labours. His last words were, 
“Qui coepit opus bonum : ipse perficiet ”’—“ He 
Who hath begun a good work, the same will 
perform it unto the end.” 

He was formally canonized in 1737, and in 
1885 was made by the pope patron of charitable 
works and associations throughout the world. 
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St. Jerome. September 30th 


Doctor anp ConFEssor. A.D. 331-419 


T. Jerome, or St. Hieronymus, was born 

about a.D. 331, at Stridon, on the bor- 
ders of Pannonia and Dammatia. He was the 
son of well-to-do parents, and was brought 
up to follow the profession of a lawyer. When 
an old man, he wrote: “ Now that I am an old 
white-haired man with a bald head, I often dream 
that I am declaiming in some petty case, and 
when I wake up I congratulate myself that I am 
free from the agony of making speeches.” 

He went to Rome to pursue his studies, and 
stayed there some years; in later life he lamented 
that he had given way to sins of the flesh. 
It was during his stay at Rome that he was 
baptized. He seems to have been an omni- 
vorous reader and a diligent copyist. His 
favourite author at that time was Cicero, but 
he showed also an interest in theology. After 
leaving Rome he travelled, and visited Germany 
and the East. He was taken ill at Antioch 
in A.D. 374, and during his sickness had a 
vision, in which he saw himself before the 
Judgement Throne. “ Who art thou ?”’ said the 
Judge. “A Christian,” answered Jerome. “Thou 
liest, thou art a Ciceronian,” was the reply. 

When he woke, he determined to give up 
reading heathen authors and devote himself to 
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the study of divinity. He kept the latter part 
of his resolution, but not the former. He 
retired into the desert and lived as a hermit 
near Mavonia, in Chalcis. To save himself 
from sensual thoughts he began the study of 
Hebrew. ‘ What labours,” he afterwards wrote, 
“did I undertake in learning that alphabet and 
those harsh words! What difficulties I under- 
went! How often I despaired! How often 
I gave it up and set to my task once again, 
let my conscience bear witness! Yet, thanks 
be to Gop, now I pluck sweet fruit off that 
bitter tree.” 

After two or three years he emerged from 
his retreat, and was ordained priest at Antioch. 
He then travelled to Constantinople, where he 
heard St. Gregory of Nazianzus preach and 
lecture, and thence to Rome, where he arrived 
A.D. 382. Pope Damasus made him his secre- 
tary, and he revised the Latin translation of 
the New Testament and of the Psalms. He 
seems also to have gained notoriety as an advo- 
cate of the monastic life, and a censor of the 
manners of the Roman clergy. Many Roman 
ladies accepted his teaching, but he seems to 
have brought upon himself much unpopularity, 
and to have left Rome in disgust, a.p. 385. 

He was afterwards joined by a Roman lady 
named Paula, and after travelling together in 
Palestine and Egypt, they finally settled at 
Bethlehem, where he built a small monastery, 
in which he lived until his death. Paula estab- 
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lished herself in a convent near at hand. There 
he accomplished the great work of his life, the 
Latin translation of the Bible, known as the 
Vulgate, for which he will always be famous. 

But this great work by no means exhausted 
his literary power. He wrote the lives of 
Egyptian hermits and saintly Roman _ ladies, 
defended Origen, championed the cause of mon- 
asticism, and engaged in endless controversies. 
As a controversialist he was acrimonious and 
abusive. He died on September 30, a.p. 419, 
and was buried in Bethlehem. MHis remains are 
said to have been translated to the church of 
St. Maria Maggiori at Rome in the thirteenth 
century. In art he is generally represented with 
a lion, as he is said to have been on friendly 
terms with one, from whose foot he extricated 
a thorn. 
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St, Remigiis. October ist 


ArcupisHop oF Reims. Diep a.pd. 530 


eee Remigius was born at Laon, and was of 
noble birth. When he was twenty-two the 
clergy and lay-people of Reims met in the 
cathedral to elect a bishop. A ray of the sun 
was observed to be lighting up his face, and 
the assembled congregation, looking on this as 
a sign from heaven, hailed him as their bishop. 
Though as yet a layman and under the canonical 
age, he became Archbishop of Reims. 

When the Frankish King Clovis had promised 
to become a Christian after a hardly-won victory, 
his wife sent for Remigius that he might prepare 
him for baptism and instruct him in the Chris- 
tian Faith. With him were baptized three thou- 
sand of his warriors and many women and 
children. As he was bending over the font, 
Remigius is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Adore 
what thou hast burnt; burn what thou hast 
adored.” 

He was celebrated for his learning and elo- 
quence, and in appearance was very tall, (according 
to one tradition seven feet in height), with a 
hook nose and a thick tawny beard. 

His remains are preserved in the abbey of 
St. Remi, at Reims. 
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St. francis of Assist. October 4rh 
1182-1226 


T. Francis was born at Assisi, in or about the 

year 1182. His father was a cloth merchant, 

and was travelling in France at the time. On his 

return he insisted on naming the child Francesco, 

or the Frenchman, instead of calling him John, 
the name his mother had given him. 

As a young man he was full of life and spirits, 
distinguished for his beautiful manners, and a 
leader in all fashionable amusements and follies 
among the young men of Assisi. He fought 
against Perugia, and was taken prisoner. After 
his return he fell sick of a fever and grew dis- 
satisfied with his way of living. He determined 
to get rid of his misgivings by going to the wars 
as a soldier of fortune. Soon after he started he 
was again laid low by fever, and this time he made 
up his mind to renounce the world. He went to 
Rome, and, having given all his money away, 
changed clothes with a beggar, and visiting a 
lazar-house ministered to the lepers. One day 
he entered the little wayside Chapel of St. Damian. 
There he gave himself up to his Lorp. “Be 
found of me, O Lorn,” he prayed, “so that in 
all things I may do Thy holy will.” From that 
resolution he never went back. Sorrow for the 
Lorp’s Cross and Passion, and shame for his 
sins, became the ruling motives of his life. “ Thus 
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ought I to go throughout the whole world 
bewailing the Passion of my Lorp.” 

When he returned to Assisi, the children took 
him for a lunatic, cried after him, and pelted him 
with stones. His father was furious, and brought 
him before the bishop. A crowd assembled to 
hear the sentence. The bishop told him to give 
up his money tc his father. He went into the 
house and emerged naked, laid his clothes and 
money on the ground, and departed covered only 
by an old cloak given him by the bishop’s 
gardener. 

He had not then decided on his future course 
of action. But on the Feast of St. Matthias he 
went to the Portiuncula, the Chapel of St. Mary 
of the Angels, to hear Mass. He heard the words 
of the Gospel: “As ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils; 
freely ye have received, freely give. Get you no 
gold nor silver nor brass in your purses; nor 
scrip for your journey, neither two coats nor 
shoes nor yet staves, for the labourer is worthy 
of his meat.” 

Henceforward his way of life was marked out. 
nn date was 1209. He was twenty-seven years 
old. 

Bernard, a rich gentleman of Assisi, was the 
first to join him. He had been struck by his 
humility and meekness, and asked him to spend 
the night at his house. There he watched him 
at his prayers. All he said was, “ My Gop, my 
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Gop,” but he said it with such devotion that next 
morning Bernard went to him and said,— 

‘Brother, | am quite purposed in my heart to 
quit the world and follow thee in whatever thou 
dost bid me.” 

They went to the Church of St. Nicholas, and 
after Mass asked the priest to open the missal at 
three places in the Name of Jzsus. The three 

laces read— 

“If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor.” 

“Take nothing for your journey.” 

‘Tf any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow Me.” 

‘ Brother,” said Francis, “this is our life, and 
our rule, and that of all who may join us. Go, 
then, and do as you have heard.” 

So Bernard went into the streets and distributed 
his possessions. Others soon joined. At first 
they had no fixed dwelling-place. They built 
huts to live in, wore the coarse brown tunics of 
Italian peasants, tied with a rough cord, wandered 
about in twos and threes, often slept in haylofts 
and in the open, preached, ministered to the sick 
and to lepers, begged their food, and mixed 
with their fellow men. Sometimes they met at 
the Portiuncula for prayer. 

Their most distinctive mark was their gaiety, 
and they got the nickname of Joculaiores Domini, 
Gop’s Mountebanks. If asked to what order 
they belonged, they replied, “ We are penitents 
of Assisi.” 
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In 1210, Francis, with eleven of his brothers, 
went to Rome to get the approval of the pope, 
Innocent III, for their rule. The pope is said to 
have been so disgusted with his appearance that 
he told him to go to the pigs and read his rule to 
them ; this he promptly did, and rolled in the dirt 
of the pigsty. Whether this is true or not, 
Innocent eventually sent them away with his 
blessing. 

In the spring of 1211 they settled at the 
Portiuncula, which was handed over to them by 
the Benedictines to whom it belonged. They 
assumed the title of the Brothers Minor, or Poor 
Brothers, and led a life of prayer, labour, and 
poverty. So far as possible they supported them- 
selves by the work of their hands, but begged 
when necessary. One brother, who neither begged 
nor worked and hardly prayed at all, Francis 
dismissed with the words “Fly, brother, since 
thou art minded to eat up the labour of thy 
brothers, and to be idle as a drone that winneth 
nothing nor worketh, but eateth up the work and 
labour of the good bees.” 

Their principal work was ministering to lepers 
and cleaning churches. Besides this they did 
domestic work as servants, sold faggots, and 
gathered olives. The strictest poverty was 
observed. He would have preferred that the 
priests of the order should not even possess 
books. When a novice askedif he might possess 
a Psalm-book, he replied, “‘After that thou shalt 
have the Psalm-book thou wilt be covetous and 
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want to have a Breviary, and when thou hast a 
Breviary thou wilt sit in a chair like a prelate and 
wilt say to thy brother, ‘Fetch me my Breviary.’ 
No brother ought to have anything save his habit 
and girdle and hose.”’ 

Gloom and depression he thought akin to sin. 
“It becometh not a servant of Gop before his 
brother or any other to show sadness, and a 
troubled countenance. It belongs to the devil to 
bessad) 

The body he called Brother Ass, and directed 
that it should be fairly treated, “in such sort that 
Brother Body shall have no right to murmur, 
saying, ‘I cannot stand upright and attend to 
prayer, nor be cheerful, for that thou dost not 
satisfy my needs.’” On the other hand, if the 
body was lazy, “then ought he to chastize him as 
a bad, lazy mule.” 

Like so many other saints, he had a great power 
over animals. Once he preached to the birds. 
His sermon began—“ My little sisters the birds, 
much bounden are ye to Gop, your Creator, and 
always in every place ought ye to praise Him for 
that He hath given you liberty to fly about every- 
where.” While he spoke, “these birds began all 
of them to open their beaks and stretch their 
necks and spread their wings and bend their heads 
close to the ground.” 

When he rescued a hare from a trap it ran to 
him, and he said, “Come to me, brother hare,”’ 
and took it in his arms and caressed it, and when 
he put it down, it would not run away, but kept 
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returning. When a fisherman who was rowing 
him over a lake presented him with a large fish, 
he accepted the gift and put it back in the water, 
bidding it bless Gop. 

In 1219 Francis went to the East, and is said 
to have visited the camp of both Crusaders and 
Saracens. The following contemporary account 
of him by a Crusader has come down: “ He is 
so lovable that he is venerated by every one. 
Having come into our army, he has not been 
afraid in his zeal for the faith to go to that of our 
enemies. For days together he announced the 
word of Gop to the Saracens, but with little 
success.” 

Afterwards he visited the Holy Land, and 
obtained special permission from the sultan, to 
see the Holy Sepulchre. On his return, he 
found that the brothers were desirous of moving 
away from his original intention in the direction 
of less poverty and closer resemblance to the old- 
established monastic foundations. The last few 
years of his life were saddened by the thought 
that his original idea was being destroyed. They 
desired a more elaborate rule, regular con- 
ventional hours, the admission of students, and 
less strict poverty. Cardinal Ugolini, a friend 
and patron, and the Roman Court, urged these 
changes on Francis. He seems to have consented 
against his better judgement, and in September, 
1220, he resigned the office of Superior. 

His last years were passed in protest, “ Almost 
everything that was done in the Order after 1221 
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was done without his knowledge or against his 
wish.” 

He protested against the admission of learned 
brethren to the end. Partly because he seems to 
have had reason to distrust the effect of learning 
on life, but more because he felt that there was 
no room for a student class in the Order, as he 
conceived it. 

In the August of 1224 Francis retired to a 
lonely mountain spot among the Apennines called 
the Verna, for forty days’ fast, and prayer before 
Michaelmas. On his way, while they rested 
under a tree, some small birds settled on his 
head and shoulders, and round his feet, and 
showed their delight by singing and flapping 
their wings. Whereupon Francis said, ‘1 
believe that it is pleasing to our Lorp Jzsus 
Curist that we should dwell in this lonely 
mountain, seeing that our little sisters and 
brothers, the birds, show such joy at our 
coming.” 

He began his fast on August 15th, and was 
much troubled with temptations from the devil, 
as well as saddened by changes in the Order. 
The Cross and Passion of his Master were the 
special object of his devotions. On Holy Cross 
Day, September 14th, he received the Stigmata, 
or marks of the nails in his hands and feet. He 
had spent the night before in prayer. ‘In the 
morning, he began to contemplate with exceeding 
great devotion the Passion of Curist, and His 
infinite love. Then CuristT appeared to him on 
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His cross, borne of angels, and said, ‘ Knowest 
thou what it is that I have done unto thee? I 
have given thee the Stigmata, that are the signs of 
My Passion, in order that thou mayest be My 
standard bearer.’” 

Francis was filled with inexpressible joy, and 
then, when the vision disappeared, with physical 
agony. Looking to see the cause, he found in 
hands and feet and side the marks of the Lorp 
Jesus. However we may account for the 
Stigmata, or explain them, they cannot well be 
explained away. There is good evidence to show 
that he actually received these marks of the 
Passion. ! 

Soon after his return to the Portiuncula, he 
fell sick with a complaint of the eyes. Before 
undergoing a very painful operation, he spent 
some time in a cell of reeds made by St. Clare, in 
her convent garden. 

“Here it came to pass by Divine permission 
that, for the increase of his affliction and his 
merit, so many mice did come into his cell that, 
running over him and about him by night and 
day, they allowed him neither to pray nor rest.” 

In spite of these discomforts, he composed his 
famous “Song of Brother Sun, and the other 
Creatures of the Lorn,” a hymn of praise. He 
also made a tune for it, and taught the brothers 
to sing it. He underwent the operation which 
was calculated to cause excessive pain, but said 


™ See Sabatier, Vie de S. Francois. Appendix, ‘“ Les 
Stigmates.” 
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he felt none. It was not successful, and he 
returned to Assisi to die in September, 1225. 

When told by the doctor that his death was 
near, he said, “Welcome, my Sister Death. 
Forasmuch as if it please the Lorp I am so soon 
to die, call Brother Angelo and Brother Leo unto 
me, that they may sing to me of Sister Death.” 
So they came and chanted the “Song of Brother 
Sun,” including some new verses on Sister 
Death. 

He had this song sung day and night until his 
death. Brother Elias remonstrated, thinking such 
cheerfulness unseemly in the presence of death. 
Francis replied,— 

“Give me leave, brother, to rejoice in the 
Lorp, and in His praises, and in mine own 
infirmities, seeing that by the grace of the Hoty 
Guost I am so joined with the Lorp that I may 
well be glad in Him.” 

He asked that he might be carried to the 
Portiuncula to die. On his way he had the litter 
stopped and himself lifted up, so that he might 
look on Assisi for the last time, and give it his 
blessing. He died on the night of October 3, 
1226, praising Gop to the end. We are told 
that a multitude of larks “‘came about the roof 
of the house where he lay, and flying a little way 
off did make a wheel like a circle round the roof, 
and by their sweet singing did seem to be praising 
the Lorp along with aim.” 
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&t. fatth. October 6th 


Vircin AND Martyr. Diep ¢. A.D. 304 


T. Faith was a virgin saint who as a child 

suffered martyrdom at Agen, in Aquitania, 
during the persecution of Diocletian. When 
brought before her judges and asked what 
religion she was of, she replied, “ From a child 
I have served the Lorp Jesus with all my heart, 
I confess His Name and commit myself to Him 
with entire devotion.” The magistrate urged 
her to withdraw her confession, and when she 
refused ordered her to be burnt to death on 
a brazen grate. Her constancy is said to have 
had such an effect on a fellow Christian, who 
had watched her death from a hiding-place, that 
he came forward and, confessing that he was 
a Christian, shared her fate. She is generally 
represented in art with a palm-branch and a 
grate. 
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St, Wenys. October gth 


Bishop oF Paris anD Martyr. Diep a.p. 273 


T. Denys, the patron saint of France, must 
be distinguished from Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, the friend and companion of St. Paul. 

The tradition concerning St. Denys is that he 
was sent by St. Clement of Rome to preach 
the Gospel in Gaul, and settled at a city then 
called Lutetia Parisiorum, and afterwards Paris. 
The inhabitants did not receive him kindly, and 
he was put to death at Montmartre, the “ Martyr’s 
Mount.” According to one story, the body after 
execution rose up, took its head under its arm, 
and, attended by an angel, walked with it to the 
site of the abbey of St. Denys. Hence he is 
represented in art as a bishop holding his head 
in his hands. 

The battle-cry of the French kings, “Mon 
Joie Saint Denys!” is said to have been due 
to Clovis, who went into action shouting, “ Mon 
Joie Saint Denys!”—“ My Jove is St. Denys.” 
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St. Paulinus. October 10th 


ARCHBISHOP OF YoRK. DigD a.pD. 644 


AULINUS was one of the band of mission- 

aries whom Gregory sent with books and 
vestments to the help of Augustine after his 
mission had been successfully begun. In a.p. 
625 he was consecrated bishop in order that he 
might accompany Ethelburga, daughter of Ethel- 
bert, the Christian King of Kent, when she 
went to Northumbria to marry the pagan king 
Edwin. There we are told that he laboured 
much, both to retain in the faith those who 
accompanied him, and to convert the pagans to 
a state of grace by his preaching. 

His first care was to convert the king, who 
hesitated for some time before he could make 
up his mind. Paulinus decided him by recalling 
a sign he had received when a fugitive at the 
East Anglian court, and in danger of his life. 
But before his baptism he called together his 
principal counsellors, to tell them his intentions, 
and see if they would follow his example. 

Coifi, the chief priest, declared that the gods 
had done nothing for him, and that he was 
willing to try the new religion. Another added, 
“ The life of man, O king, is like the flight of 
a sparrow through the hall wherein you sit in 
winter with a fire in the midst, whilst outside 
are storms. ‘The sparrow flies in at one door, 
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but after a short space vanishes out of your 
sight into the dark winter from which he had 
emerged. So appears the life of man, and if 
the new teaching can tell us something more 
certain of what goes before or what comes after, 
let us follow it.” Others spoke to the same 
effect. Coifi led an assault on the heathen 
temple, and Edwin was baptized at York with 
the chief men of his kingdom. 

Conversions followed rapidly, and Paulinus 
is said to have spent thirty-six days near Wooler, 
in Northumberland, teaching converts, and bap- 
tizing them in the river Glen. At a pool near 
Hepple, in the same county, called Holywell 
ever since, local tradition credits him with 
having baptized thirty thousand in one day. 
A stream still bears the name of Pallinsburn. 
“As yet, oratories and fonts could not be 
made in the early infancy of the Church in 
those parts.” 

In Yorkshire, he baptized in the Swale near 
Catterick, in the Derwent in Nottinghamshire, 
and in the Trent near Southwell. We are in- 
debted to one he baptized there for a description 
of his appearance. He was tall of stature, a 
little stooping, his hair black, his face emaciated, 
his nose slender and aquiline, his aspect vener- 
able and majestic. He is said to have been the 
founder of Southwell Minster. He preached 
in Lincoln, and converted the governor, Blecca, 
who built a stone church there. 

After six years of rapid success, his ministry 
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in Northumbria came to an end. In a.p. 633 
Edwin was slain in battle at Heathfield by 
Penda of Mercia and Cadwalla of Wales; the 
kingdom was in confusion, and Paulinus took 
back the widowed Ethelburga with him to Kent, 
leaving James the Deacon to do what he could 
for the scattered flock. 

In the same year he was appointed to the 
vacant See of Rochester, where he remained 
until his death, on October 10, a.p. 644. 

Of the last eleven years of his life little is 
known, except that he visited Glastonbury and 
rebuilt the church. The church of St. Paul at 
St. Paul’s Cray, in Kent, is probably dedicated 
to him and not to the Apostle. 
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Ht. Tilfrid. October 12th 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. A.D. 634~709 


ILFRID was a Northumbrian of noble 

birth. He was educated at Lindisfarne, 
and became infected with a love both for learning 
and the monastic life. When quite a young 
man he travelled to Canterbury and then to 
Rome. On his return, he founded monasteries 
at Ripon and Stamford, and became prominent 
as the successful protagonist of the Roman 
customs at the Synod of Whitby, a.p. 664. 

He was then made Bishop of York, and went 
to France to be consecrated. During his absence 
Chad was consecrated and made Bishop of York 
in his place, and held the see for four years. 
During this time Wilfrid founded a monastery 
at Oundle and acted as bishop in Mercia. He 
was then installed at York by Archbishop Theo- 
dore, and ruled the see for nine years. During 
this time he founded the Abbey of Hexham. 
He managed to gain the ill-will of Egfrith, 
King of Northumbria, and Archbishop Theo- 
dore, who divided his diocese in four parts 
without his knowledge or consent. 

He journeyed to Rome, and his appeal was 
successful, but on his return to Northumbria 
he was accused of having forged the pope’s bull, 
and was thrown into prison. After his release 
he went to Sussex, and for five years preached 


ae 
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the Gospel to its pagan inhabitants. When he 
went there the country was suffering from 
famine, the result of three years’ drought, and 
its inhabitants were drowning themselves in 
despair. Wilfrid gained their goodwill by 
teaching them to fish. 

“‘By this benefit the bishop gained the affec- 
tions of them all, and they began more readily 
to hope for heavenly blessings, since by his help 
they had already received those which are tem- 
poral.” His labours seem to have been abun- 
dantly successful, and he added one more to his 
monastic foundations by establishing a monastery 
at Selsey. 

Archbishop Theodore, now on his deathbed, 
became reconciled to Wilfrid, and even wished 
to nominate him as his successor in the See of 
Canterbury. This, however, Wilfrid refused, 
but used Theodore’s good offices to secure his 
return to Northumbria. 

After a few years his enemies seem to have 
made his position so difficult that he retired to 
Mercia, and when St. Chad died he succeeded 
to his position as Bishop of Lichfield, and 
laboured in that diocese for ten years. He was 
recalled to be tried by a Northumbrian council 
of nobles and bishops, was once more con- 
demned, and once more appealed to Rome. 
Once again his appeal was successful, and this 
time the Roman judgement was accepted in 
Northumbria. 

The few remaining years of his life were spent 
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in comparative retirement, principally at Hexham 
and Ripon. His last public act was the conse- 
cration of Evesham Abbey; he died on his 
way home at his monastery at Oundle, and was 
buried at Ripon. 

Wilfrid was one of the most versatile and 
accomplished men of his own or any other age. 
He was a great builder, a lover of learning, 
and a musician ; he knew how to create splendid 
effects through art and through religious cere- 
monial. He was also a founder and a builder 
in men as well as stones. He was, in fact, a 
great creative artist. 

He had a genius for making friends, and, it 
must be confessed, some aptitude for making 
enemies. But if quick to resent injuries, he was 
as quick to forgive those who caused them. 
And it may be said that none of his quarrels 
were purely personal, and that he was never the 
ageressor, except so far as being the whole- 
hearted and unconciliatory advocate of Roman 
uses in a Church previously given over to its 
own customs, placed him in that position. But 
his ruling passion after all was the service of 
Gop and His Church, and of his whole-hearted 
devotion and self-sacrificing life there can be no 


doubt. 
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St. Edward 
the Confessor. 


Kinc anp CONFESSOR. ¢. 1004-1066 


Trans. October 13th 


DWARD the Confessor was the son of 

Ethelred the Unready and Emma of 
Normandy. He was educated as a child at the 
monastery school of Ely, but when quite young 
was sent to Normandy, where he was brought up 
and lived for the most part until he was made 
king in the year 1042. 

As king he does not seem to have been strong 
enough to cope with the difficulties of his reign. 
He was passionately devoted to hunting, but 
otherwise his interests were centred in the cloister 
rather than the court or the camp. At the same time 
it must be said that after the Norman Conquest 
the English looked back on his reign as a golden 
age, and prayed for the restoration of his laws. 
He was devout, abstemious in food and drink, 
and charitable. Once he witnessed unseen a thief 
helping himself from the treasury. Twice the 
thief helped himself and went off with the 
booty, but when he returned for the third time, 
Edward exclaimed, “If Hugolin” (the treasurer) 
“comes, he will not leave you a coin.” When 
the treasurer discovered the loss, Edward tried 
to console him by saying that the robber needed 
the money more than the robbed. 

His claims to saintship are difficult for us to 
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understand with the knowledge we possess, but 
no one seems to have disputed them then. It 
may at least be said that in a rough and brutal 
age, when might tended to be the only right, he 
was conspicuous for devotion, gentleness, and 
goodness. He may have been mistaken in some 
of his ideals, but at least he had ideals, and tried 
to live up to them. He was called the Con- 
fessor (i.e., one who has suffered for his faith 
not unto death) because in youth he was 
compelled to go into exile for fear of the 
heathen Danes; not because he was always 
confessing his sins, though this is the explanation 
given with apparent seriousness in a book of 
which one of the authors is a former Fellow of 
All Souls and Magdalen Colleges. 

His great work was the building of Westminster 
Abbey, which was dedicated a few days before he 
died, and was by far the most magnificent building 
in the land, in itself an achievement which would 
have distinguished any reign in less troubled 
times. 

He is said to have worked many miracles both 
before and after he came to the throne. 
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St. Ceresa, October 15th 


Vircin anp Assess. Dizep 1582 


a Teresa was a Spaniard. Her parents were 
noble by birth and devout in character. She 
had three sisters and nine brothers, one of whom 
was her especial companion. When quite small 
children they started on a pilgrimage to the 
Moors, in order that they might be martyred and 
reach heaven bya short road. They were amazed 
to read that the torments and glory of the next 
world were eternal, and delighted to repeat the 
words, “for ever, for ever.” They made them- 
selves hermitages in the garden, and when Teresa 
played with other little girls she loved to build 
monasteries. 

Afterwards, when her mother died, for a time 
she read romances, delighted in clothes, thought of 
her looks and passed her time with frivolous ac- 
quaintances. Her father, who noticed the change, 
sent her to be educated in a convent under Augus- 
tinian rule, where she came under the influence of 
the sister who was in charge of the girls. 

“Her good company soon began to banish all 
the habits evil company had led me into, and to 
restore to my mind the desire for eternal things, 
and also to some extent to remove the aversion | 
had felt to becoming a nun, an aversion which 
at one time was very great.” 

She had to leave before long for reasons of 
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health, but the impressions were permanent. In 
the year 1533, when she was eighteen, she decided 
to become a nun. Her father refused his con- 
sent, so she ran away from home, and entered the 
Convent of the Incarnation at Avila, belonging to 
the Carmelite order. For the first few years her 
health suffered, and she had to be taken away 
from the Convent more than once. The Convent 
belonged to a “relaxed” order, that is, the original 
stringency of its rule had been relaxed by papal 
dispensations, and she found the discipline too 
easy for the good of her soul. 

In spite of ill health and relaxed discipline she 
began to train herself in prayer. She found a 
book which helped her, but until she discovered 
the Jesuits, after being a nun for twenty years, 
she did not find a confessor who understood or 
helped her. The “half-learned” and lenient 
did her most harm. She found concentration 
difficult, and could not pray without a book. She 
had to force herself to pray, and at one time 
dreaded the hour when it was time to pray, and 
would have preferred any penance to performing 
this obligation. Nevertheless she persisted, and 
received favours in prayer, and attained to heights 
of spiritual ecstasy, that make her one of the 
greatest of mystics. But she was equally famous 
as a practical reformer. 

She began, in spite of the greatest opposition, 
by founding a convent of strict barefoot Carme- 
lite nuns, dedicated to St. Joseph, at Avila, on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1562. 
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“In twenty years she had filled Spain with 
monasteries, in which more than a thousand 
religious praise Gop.” She herself combined 
cheerfulness with mortification to a wonderful 
degree, and her spirit was transfused into her nuns. 

“Neither does labour weary them, neither 
confinement of the cloister irk them, nor sickness 
sadden them, nor does death affright or dismay 
them, but rather rejoice and cheer. The greatest 
marvel is the goodwill with which they do that 
which is hardest. Mortification is their delight, 
and resignation a sport, the harshness of penance 
a pastime, and they have turned the exercise of 
the heroic virtue to a pleasant diversion.” ! 

She met with much trouble and opposition 
from those in authority. One papal nuncio 
described her as “‘a restless woman rambling 
about the country, indocile and contumacious, 
the inventor of false doctrines with the appearance 
of piety, guilty of having run away from her 
cloister, and a despiser of the apostolic precept, 
which forbids a woman to teach.” 

She died at Alva, while on a journey, on 
October 4, 1582, and was buried there. In 1627 
she was associated with St. James as patron of 
Spain, but in less than three years St. James was 
restored to his position as sole patron. Another 
attempt was made two hundred years later, and she 
was declared patron of Spain during the Peninsular 
war, but was dethroned again soon afterwards. 


* Luis de Léon, quoted by W. H. Hutton, The English 
Saints, p. 80. 
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St. Etheldreda 
(St. Audrey) 


Vircin anp Assess. Diep a.p. 679 
TRANSLATED OcToBER 17, A.D. 695? 


| iat a eam was an East Anglian princess 
who was twice married, but was a wife only 
in name. Her first husband, Tondbert, gave her 
the Isle of Ely as a dowry, and made no 
difficulties when he found she wished to live as a 
nun. He died three years after her marriage. 
She wished to spend the rest of her days in 
religious retirement at Ely, but was forced by her 
kinsmen into a second marriage, this time with 
Ecgfrith, King of Northumbria. He was 
devotedly attached to her, but bitterly resented 
the conditions of their married life. 

After twelve years he gave in to her reiterated 
entreaties, and gave her permission to leave 
him and become a nun. She took the veil at 
Coldingham, but after a year she founded a 
monastery at Ely for men and women, of 
which she became the first abbess, being con- 
secrated to that office by St. Wilfrid, Bishop of 
York. As abbess, she led a life of great austerity 
and devotion. She wore only woollen garments, 
ate only once a day, and always continued in 
church from the midnight office of matins until 
it was day. 

She died after being abbess seven years, and it 


October 17th 
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is said that when the coffin was opened, sixteen 
years later, the body was uncorrupted. 

She is said to have been beautiful, and certainly 
possessed great powers of winning affection. She 
gained the love and admiration not only of two 
husbands, but of St. Wilfrid, and St. Cuthbert, her 
physician, her nephew the King of Kent, her 
sister, the nuns over whom she ruled, and indeed 
all with whom she had to do. 

She made up her mind as to her vocation very 
early, and held to it with extraordinary tenacity. 

When she was dying she suffered from an 
abscess in the neck, and accounted for it by 
saying that when she was very young she 
delighted in some jewels she wore round her 
neck. 

Her festival is kept on the day of her translation, 
October 17th. 
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St. Luke. October 18th 


EvancGeE.istT. First Century 


CCORDING to Christian tradition St. Luke 
was a Syrian of Antioch, and a physician. 
He was apparently not a Jew or a disciple of 
Jesus. We know nothing of his conversion. He 
joined St. Paul at Troas, on his second missionary 
journey and was apparently left behind at Philippi, 
where St. Paul picked him up again on his third 
journey. He then accompanied St. Paul to 
Jerusalem and Rome, and was with him during 
a part at any rate of his first imprisonment, as 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, “ Luke, the 
beloved physician,” is mentioned as_ sending 
greetings, and in the Epistle to Philemon he 
is alluded to as one of St. Paul’s fellow labourers. 
In the Second Epistle to Timothy, written in 
prison not long before his execution, St. Paul 
wrote, “Only Luke is with me.” There is an 
ancient tradition that he was “the brother whose 
praise is in the Churches,” who was sent with 
Titus to carry the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians to its destination. There is very good 
authority for regarding him as the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles as well as of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. 
A very ancient writer says of him that after 
serving his Master blamelessly, “having neither 
child nor wife, he died in Bithynia at the age of 
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seventy-four, filled with the Hoty Guosr.” There 
has also been a tradition that he was a painter as 
well as a physician, and that he preached in 
Achaia. 

His symbol as an Evangelist is an ox, which is 
thus explained in the Golden Legend: ‘The ox 
is a moral beast and has his foot cloven, by 
which is discretion understood, and it is a beast 
sacrificeable.” 


FRIDESWIDE 


ST 
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St. frideswide. October 19th 


Vircin anp Appess. Dizp ¢. a.p. 730 


Se Frideswide was the daughter of a Mercian 
prince who lived at Oxford, and while quite 
young became a nun and founded a convent. 

Algar, a neighbouring prince, attracted by 
reports of her beauty, sought her hand in 
marriage, and when refused invaded Oxford 
with an army. According to one story he was 
struck with blindness, and his sight was restored 
at her intercession. She fled from Oxford with 
two nuns in a boat rowed by an angel in the 
likeness of a young man clothed in white, and 
took refuge in the woods near Abingdon. There 
she stayed some time, and on one occasion a 
fountain (which may still be seen at Binsey) is 
said to have sprung up at her prayer. 

On her return to Oxford she met a leper, who 
implored her to kiss him. This she did, and 
his leprosy was healed. At Oxford she lived 
in her convent, and devoted herself to work 
among the poor and wretched. She nursed the 
sick and taught the ignorant. Her convent was 
in later years given to Augustinian canons, and 
was acquired by Wolsey for his Cardinal College. 
After his fall it became part of Christ Church. 
The chapel, rebuilt in the twelfth century, is 
the present cathedral. 

Her tomb was for centuries one of the most 
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popular places of pilgrimage in England. It was 
robbed by Henry VIII, and in the next reign 
her bones were cast out and replaced by the 
body of the wife of Peter Martyr the Reformer. 
Mary restored them and expelled those of her 
successor. Under Elizabeth, these were in turn 
replaced, and both now lie in the tomb. 
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St. Ursula. October 21st 


VirGiIn AND Martyr. Diep 451? 


ie Ursula must be classed among the legend- 
ary saints. The earliest accounts of her 
that have come down are many hundred years 
later than the date at which she is said to 
have died. Even her name is doubtful. 

The story is that she was the daughter of 
the King of Cornwall and was sought in marriage 
by a neighbouring prince. Not wishing to marry, 
she asked that before the marriage took place 
she might travel for three years with eleven 
thousand maidens as her companions. Her 
request was granted, and she set sail with her 
company on board eleven galleys. After cruising 
for three years they sailed up the Rhine to 
Cologne. There they fell in with the Huns, 
by whom they were massacred. 

She became the patroness of schoolgirls and 
their teachers, and Whitelands College is dedi- 
cated to her. 

The only English Church dedicated, at least 
in part, to her is St. Mary Axe, the full 
dedication of which is St. Mary the Virgin, 
St. Ursula, and the Eleven Thousand Virgins. 
It formerly claimed to possess one of those 
axes with which the virgins were said to have 
been slain. Hence the common title of the 
church. 
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St. Crisp, October 25¢h 


Martyr. Diep a.p. 285 


N the Roman Calendar the two brothers 

Crispin and Crispinian are commemorated 
together. They were brothers, natives of Rome, 
who settled in Soissons, and worked as shoe- 
makers. During a local persecution they were 
denounced as Christians and beheaded. They 
are the patron saints of shoemakers. Shake- 
speare has helped to make their names familiar 
by the lines which he put into the mouth of 
Henry V, on the morning of the Battle of 
Agincourt, which was fought on their festival. 
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St, Sinon, October 28+h 
AposTLe anpD Martyr. First Century 


T. Simon Zelotes, or the Canaanite, both 

names meaning a member of the sect of 
the Zealots, was one of the twelve. Nothing 
else is known of him. 

According to an Eastern tradition, he preached 
in Edessa and died a natural death, while a 
Western tradition represents him as having 
preached in Persia, and having been martyred 
by being sawn asunder, or by being crucified. 
This tradition relates that before his death an 
angel appeared to him and St. Jude in Persia, 
and said, “ Choose ye one of two things—either 
that this people be suddenly slain or that ye 
be martyred.” To which the Apostles replied, 
“We will that thou convert them here and lead 
us to the pain of martyrdom.” And so it fell 
out. 


U 
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St. Jude. October 28th 


ApostTLe. First CENTURY 


T. Judas, the Apostle, “not Iscariot,” who 

asked the question, “‘ How is it that Thou 
wilt manifest Thyself to us and not to the 
world ?” can be identified with Lebbaeus, whose 
surname was Thaddaeus. It is difficult to 
identify him with St. Jude, the Lorp’s brother, 
described in the heading of his epistle-—“ Jude, 
the servant of Jxsus Curist and brother of 
James ’—as we are told that our Lorp’s brethren 
did not believe in Him until after the Resur- 
rection. 

Nothing further is known about either, but 
Eusebius quotes the following story about the 
grandchildren of St. Jude :— 

“There were yet living of the family of our 
Lorp, the grandchildren of Judas, called the 
brother of our Lorn, according to the flesh. 
These were reported as being of the family 
of David, and were brought to Domitian by 
Evocatus. For this emperor was as much alarmed 
at the appearance of Curist as Herod. He 
put the question whether they were of David's 
race, and they confessed that they were. He 
then asked them what property they had, or 
how much money they owned. And both of 
them answered, that they had between them 
only nine thousand denarii; and this they had 
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not in silver, but in the value of a piece of 
land, containing only thirty-nine acres; from 
which they raised their taxes, and supported 
themselves by their own labour. Then they 
also began to show their hands, exhibiting the 
hardness of their bodies, and the callosity formed 
by the incessant labour on their hands, as 
evidence of their own labour. When asked 
also respecting Curist and His kingdom, what 
was its nature, and when and where it was to 
appear, they replied, ‘that it was not a temporal 
nor an earthly kingdom, but celestial and angelic: 
that it would appear at the end of the world, 
when, coming in glory, He would judge the 
quick and the dead, and give to every one 
according to his works.’ Upon which Domitian, 
despising them, made no reply; but treating 
them with contempt, as simpletons, commanded 
them to be dismissed, and by a decree ordered 
the persecution to cease. Thus delivered, they 
ruled the Churches, both as witnesses and rela- 
tives of the Lorp. When peace was established 
they continued living even to the times of 
Trajan.” 
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St, Leoward. November 6th 
Conrrssor. Diep (?) a.p. 560 


ST: Leonard was the godson of Clovis, King 
of the Franks, and gave up all prospects 
of worldly advancement to become a monk. 
Later on he left his monastery to adopt the 
stricter life of a hermit, and settled in a forest 
near Limoges. 

He is said to have saved the life of the Frankish 
queen by his prayers, and to have been given 
as a reward a tract of land round his cell. 
Whereupon he forsook his solitary life and 
founded a monastery. He devoted himself to 
the special work of ransoming prisoners, and 
therefore is sometimes represented in art with 
fetters. He became the patron saint of prisoners, 
who, when released, often hung up their chains 
in churches dedicated to his name. 
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St, Partin. November 1ixth 


BisHop or Tours. Diep a.p. 401 


Se Martin was born of heathen parents at 
Sabaria in Pannonia. He wished to become 
a Christian and a monk, but his father placed 
him in the army at the age of fifteen. He was 
an officer, but, we are told, shared his tent and 
meals with his servant and assisted him in the 
performance of his duties. 

While stationed at Ambianum, near Amiens, 
he was riding one bitter day in winter by the 
city gate and saw a naked beggar who asked for 
alms. Martin cut his cloak in two with his 
sword and gave him half. His companions 
jeered, but that night he had a vision in which 
he saw our Lorp surrounded by the angels, and 
wearing the half of the cloak he had given the 
Degears a oee,’ * hesheatd Him ‘say, **thisais 
the cloak which Martin while still a catechumen 
gave Me.” 

After this dream he waited no longer, and was 
baptized at Amiens. After serving for five years 
the German war was over, and he asked to be 
relieved from further military service. Taunted 
with cowardice, he said, ‘‘Place me in front of 
the army without weapons or armour, but I will 
not fight again. I am become the soldier of 
Curist.” He was put into irons, but released 
at the end of the war, and repaired to Bishop 
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Hilary of Poitiers for instruction. He revisited 
his parents in Sabaria and converted his mother, 
but was publicly whipped for protesting against 
the heresy of the bishops, and being driven out, 
and going to Milan, was expelled for the same 
reason. 

He then returned to Hilary and founded a 
monastery in the Diocese of Poitiers. Here he 
gained so great reputation for sanctity that when 
the Bishopric of Tours was vacant the people 
resolved to have him for their bishop. They 
knew he was so humble that he would refuse if 
asked, so they had recourse to stratagem. A 
citizen of Tours came to the monastery and said 
his wife was ill, and implored him to come and 
visit her. When he approached the town an 
ambuscade of people rushed out, seized him, and 
carried him to the bishops to be consecrated. 
The bishops at first objected. They said he was 
dirty, his clothes ragged, and his hair uncut, 
and that he was not at all a suitable person to 
be a bishop. But the people insisted, and they 
gave in. 

After he was a bishop he had so many visitors 
that he withdrew to a cave in a cliff rising above 
the Loire, which could only be reached by a steep 
and narrow path. Eighty disciples followed him 
and hollowed out caves and holes in the sandstone 
rock. They dressed in skins, ate only once a 
day, and had all things in common. Most of the 
inhabitants of the diocese were pagans and their 
conversion was his principal work. Everywhere 
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he pulled down heathen temples and built 
churches and chapels in their place. In one 
place he found a huge fir-tree, which was the 
centre of the pagan worship, and ordered it to 
be cut down. When the inhabitants objected he 
had himself bound and told them to fell it in 
such a way that it would fall on him. This they 
did, but it fell in the opposite direction, and many 
were converted in consequence. 

He is credited with having worked many 
miracles and having seen many visions. On one 
occasion the devil appeared in the form of 
Curist with a golden crown and magnificently 
apparelled. “I am come in judgement, adore 
me,” he said. ‘Where are the marks of the 
nails ?”’ Martin replied. ‘‘ Where the hole made 
by the spear? Where the crown of thorns? 
When I see the marks of the Passion, I will 
adore my Lorp.” 

He was compassionate and loved mercy. Once 
Count Avitianus arrived at Tours with a train 
of captives, whose execution he had ordered. 
That night Martin came to his house and cried 
at his door until he had roused its master. He 
went down to the door and found Martin lying 
on the threshold with his hands stretched out in 
supplication. He raised him and said, “ Do not 
speak; I know what you have come to ask. 
Every prisoner shall be spared. I grant their 
lives and liberty at your unspoken prayer.” 

At Tréves, in a.p. 384, Priscillian and his 
companions, who had been condemned for heresy, 
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appeared before the Emperor Maximus. The 
bishops who had condemned them pressed for 
their punishment. Martin protested against 
their being brought before the secular power at 
all, and insisted that excommunication was a 
sufficient punishment. He would not leave 
Tréves until the emperor had promised to spare 
them. When he had gone the other bishops 
persuaded the emperor to reverse his decision, 
and Priscillian with six others was beheaded. 
This was the first occasion on which men were 
put to death for heresy by Christians. 

Martin was filled with wrath. He vowed 
never to communicate with the bishops who 
were responsible, and their excommunication was 
publicly pronounced. Shortly afterwards he 
wished to obtained from Maximus the pardon 
of certain men who were condemned to death. 
Maximus refused, except on condition that he 
would communicate with these bishops. After 
an agony of doubt he consented, on condition 
that the emperor would also put an end to 
the persecution of the remaining followers of 
Priscillian. He never afterwards felt easy in 
his mind about this concession, and declared that 
he felt his virtue lessened by it. From that 
day he avoided all assemblies of bishops for fear 
of meeting some who were stained with this 
crime. 

When eighty years old and longing for his 
rest, he was persuaded by his disciples to pray 
for longer life. ‘Lorp, if I am still necessary 
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to Thy people, I do not refuse the toil.’ The 
prayer was not granted, and he died on 
November 9, a.D. 401, at Candes. He was 
buried at Tours, and two thousand monks 
followed him to the grave. It was said that the 
boat on which the body was embarked floated 
up-stream without sail or oars, to the sound of 
heavenly music, and that the trees on either bank 
burst into blossom. 
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St, Britis, November 13th 


Bishop oF Tours. Diep a.p. 443 


T. Britius, or Brice, Bishop of Tours, was 

brought up by St. Martin in his monastery 
near Tours. According to tradition he had been 
exposed on the Loire in his cradle by his father, 
and had been rescued and adopted by St. Martin. 
As a young man, his conduct was unsatisfactory 
and unedifying. One day a rich man came 
to see St. Martin and asked Brice where his 
master was. ‘‘ The fool is yonder,” he replied, 
“staring at the sky like one distraught.” 
Afterwards Martin called him. “So J am a 
fool,’ he said, and continued, “I have prayed 
for you; you will one day become Bishop of 
Tours, but your lot will not be peaceful.” 
Brice laughed and said, “I thought he was 
mad, and now I know it.” He continued to 
give much trouble, and Martin was asked to 
depose him from the priesthood, but he refused, 
saying, “If Curisr endured Judas, why not 
Martin Brice?” 

He was chosen to succeed Martin; but his 
still unchastened pride made him unpopular, and 
eventually he was accused of immorality and 
driven from the see. After an absence of over 
thirty years, the charges against him seem to 
have proved groundless, and for the last seven 
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years he reigned as bishop, and gained a great 
reputation for sanctity. 

It is unfortunate that the only incidents 
recorded of him belong to his unregenerate youth 
and none to his saintly old age. 
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St. Wachutus. November 15th 


Bishop oF AteTH. Deb a.p. 627 


T. Machutus, called also St. Malo and 

St. Maclou, was a Welshman, a native of 
Caer-gwent in Monmouthshire. St. Sampson of 
Dol was his cousin. He entered the monastery 
at Aleth, in Brittany, of which St. Brendon was 
abbot. He subsequently became Bishop of 
Aleth, and founded a monastery on the Island 
Aaron, on which the town of St. Malo now 
stands. 
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St. Edmund Rich. Movember 16th 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND CONFESSOR 
1170 (?)-1240 
T. Edmund was born at Abingdon. His 


parents were devout Christians. His father 
died while he was quite young, but his mother 
trained him carefully in religion. He studied 
in Paris, and then returned to Oxford and lec- 
tured in arts for six years. He then went back 
to Paris to study theology, and became a famous 
teacher there. He was ordained priest, and led 
a life of extreme mortification. He had only 
one meal a day, slept on the bare floor, wore , 
a hair shirt next his skin day and night, and 
spent much time in prayer. He trained many 
in devotion, and, in his treatise Speculum Ecclesiae, 
wrote :— 

““A hundred thousand persons are deceived 
by multiplying the number of their prayers ; 
I would rather say five words devoutly with my 
heart than five thousand which my soul does not 
taste with love and intelligence. Sing to the 
Lorp with understanding, says the Psalmist. 
What a man repeats with his mouth let that be 
the expression of the emotions of his soul.” 

About the year 1222 he returned to England 
as treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral, and won 
a good name for devotion and good works. He 
became famous as a preacher, and preached a 
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Crusade at Oxford, Worcester, Gloucester, Leo- 
minster, and elsewhere. 

In 1233 he was elected Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at Rome, after three previous elections 
had been quashed by the pope. He was conse- 
crated on October roth of that year. As 
archbishop he offered a steady, if ineffectual, 
resistance to the misrule of Henry III, and to 
papal exactions. A week after his consecration 
he threatened to excommunicate Henry, if he 
would not amend his government. In 1237 he 
supported an ‘agitation of the council for the 
dismissal of the king’s foreign counsellors. He 
was no less active in resisting the taxation of 
the clergy by the pope, and his demands that 
benefices should be set aside for his nominees. 

When Henry invited the pope to send a 
legate to further these schemes he protested, 
but in vain, and in 1240 he paid under protest 
800 marks, which the pope demanded; when 
he further required that 300 benefices should 
be assigned to his nominees, the archbishop 
seems to have given up in despair and retired 
to Pontigny. He gave himself up to prayer 
and mortification, and died at Soissy, November 
10, 1240, and was buried at Pontigny, where his 
body remains on a shrine behind the high altar. 

In spite of the protests of Henry III, he was 
canonized in 1247. 

The chapel of St. Edmund Hall, at Oxford, 
which he founded, was dedicated to him by 
Bishop Fell in 1682. 
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St. Hrida. November 17th 


ABBESS. A.D. 614-680. 


T. Hilda was of royal birth. Her father 

had been murdered, and as a child she lived 
at the court of her great-uncle, Edwin, King 
of Northumbria. She came under the influence 
of Paulinus and her aunt, Ethelburga, and was 
baptized with her uncle at York, on Easter Eve, 
A.D. 627, at the age of thirteen. 

In the words of Bede, she lived “ most nobly 
in the secular habit; and more nobly dedicated 
the remaining half of her life to our Lorp in 
a monastic life.” 

She had intended to go to a convent in France, 
but Aidan persuaded her to stay in Northumbria, 
and seems to have placed her in charge of a small 
community on the north side of the river Tweed. 
In the following year she was made abbess of 
the monastery at Hartlepool, where she was 
frequently visited and instructed by Aidan and 
other religious men. After some years she 
founded a monastery at Whitby for both men 
and women, which soon became famous as a 
school of learning and religion. 

She was one of the principal champions of 
the Celtic usages when they were debated at the 
Synod of Whitby, which was held at her monas- 
tery, but she accepted the ruling of the Synod, 
though it was contrary to her own opinion. 
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She ruled her monastery with diligence and 
success. ‘All that knew her called her ‘ mother’ 
for her singular piety and grace.” She was a 
great patron of learning, “and obliged those 
who were under her direction to attend so much 
to reading of the scriptures, and to exercise 
themselves so much in works of justice, that 
many might be fit for ecclesiastical duties and to 
serve at the altar’’—and with such success that 
five bishops were taken from her monastery. 
She was also the patron of the poet Caedmon. 
Her reputation for wisdom was so great that 
even kings and princes visited her and sought 
her advice. 

For the last six years of her life she was 
afflicted with a lingering disease, which she bore 
with great patience and courage. “ During all 
which time,” in the words of Bede, “she never 
failed either to return thanks to her Maker, or 
publicly and privately to instruct the flock 
committed to her charge: for by her own 
example she admonished all persons to serve 
Gop dutifully, and always to return thanks to 
Him in adversity or bodily infirmity.” At last, 
on November 7, a.p. 680, at the age of sixty- 
six, “she passed from death to life.” 

Bede relates that the night she died, a nun 
at Hackness, which is thirteen miles from 
Whitby, saw the top of the house open and 
a strange light appear, and in the light the soul 
of Hilda being carried to heaven by a company 
of angels. In a great fright she ran and called 
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the sister who was in charge, and she summoned 
all the sisters to the church, and bade them 
spend the night in praying and singing psalms 
for her soul. At break of day brothers from 
Whitby arrived with the news and were told 
that it was already known. Questions were 
asked, and it turned out that Hilda had departed 
at the moment the vision was seen. 
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St, Hugh of Abalon. Movember 17 t/: 
Bisuop oF LincoLn. ¢. 1135-1200 


SE Hugh belonged to a noble Burgundian 
family. His father, the lord of the castle 
of Avalon, on the death of his wife retired to 
the monastery of Villarbenoit and took Hugh, 
then aged eight, with him, to be brought up 
as a monk. This had always been kept before 
him as his destiny. He tells us he had never 
indulged in childish pleasures or games, and even 
in the monastery school he was not allowed to 
play with the other boys. ‘Let them alone,” 
his father used to say, ‘study is better suited 
to you.” 

While still a deacon he accompanied his prior 
on a visit to the monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, and so admired its rigid discipline 
and complete separation from the world, that 
he did not rest until he had obtained admission 
into the community. He remained a monk of 
the Grande Chartreuse for about fifteen years. 
In an austere order he was noted for austerity. 
“He used to subdue his body by vigils, fasts, 
flagellations, the hair-shirt, and a diet of bread 
and water”; and impaired his health thereby. 
His subsequent corpulence was attributed to 
this cause. He was appointed to the office of 
procurator, and showed himself “a prudent 
and sagacious man of business, and a diligent 
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instructor of the monks, and won the good 
opinion of all, prior, monks, and lay-brethren 
alike,” 

About this time Henry II had tried to 
establish a Carthusian house at Witham, in 
Somersetshire. The first prior had returned 
without permission, the second had died, and the 
enterprise seemed doomed to failure. Hugh’s 
fame reached him, and he sent the Bishop of 
Bath with other messengers, to pray that he 
might be the next prior. Hugh urged his unfit- 
ness in vain, and was sent there sorely against 
his will. 

Henry loved him for his plain speaking. “I 
do not despair of you,’ Hugh said to him at 
their first interview; ‘fl know how much your 
many occupations interfere with the health of 
your soul.” Henry delighted, swore that while 
he lived he should not leave his kingdom, and 
took so much pleasure in his conversation, and 
paid such heed to his counsels that a rumour 
got about he was his son. Of all men, only 
Hugh could “bend that rhinoceros,” as his 
biographer put it, to his will. 

When Henry was in danger of shipwreck, 
he cried out, “If only my Carthusian Hugh 
were awake and at prayer, Gop would not for- 
ét me.” 

This affection was not lost, though Hugh 
dared to oppose his will. He upbraided Henry 
for keeping bishoprics vacant. 

When made Bishop of Lincoln, an office which 
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he would only accept at the command of the 
Prior of the Grand Chartreuse, he risked the 
king’s displeasure by excommunicating the chief 
forester and by refusing to grant a prebend to 
a courtier. Henry was furious, and summoned 
him to his presence. He came, and Henry 
turned away his face and would not speak, but 
by way of ignoring his presence took out a torn 
glove and began to sew it. 

At last Hugh said, “ How like you are to 
your relations at Falaise.” The king might 
have bitterly resented this allusion to the humble 
birth of William the Conqueror’s mother, but 
he only laughed, the quarrel was made up, and 
the forester flogged. 

Hugh was on much the same terms with 
Richard I. He resisted that king’s demand for 
levies of men to be used in military service 
overseas, maintaining that the Church of Lin- 
coln was bound to do service in England only. 
Not content with a simple refusal, he followed 
Richard to Normandy to protest in person. He 
found him in church hearing Mass, and saluted 
him. The king took no notice. He said, “ Kiss 
me, my lord king.” The king turned his face 
away. Hugh seized his cloak and shook it 
violently, saying, “ You ought to kiss me, I 
have come along way to see you.” The king 
replied, “You have not deserved it.” Hugh 
shook his coat harder than ever, and said, “ Yes, 
Ihave. Kiss me.” Richard held out no longer 
and gave him the desired kiss. 
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When the service was over Hugh drew the 
king apart, and inquired after the health of 
his soul—“ You are my parishioner, ! for whose 
soul I shall have to answer. Tell me how you 
stand with Gop.” The king said that he had 
a good conscience, but that his enemies were 
troublesome. Hugh replied that he had heard 
a rumour that he was unfaithful to his wife. 
He further admonished and instructed him on 
his duty to the Church, and after giving him 
further counsel took his leave. After he had 
gone Richard exclaimed with admiration, “If 
the other bishops were like him, no king or 
noble could hold up his head against them.” 

When Richard died, Hugh insisted on going 
to his funeral at Fontevrault, in spite of the 
lawless state of the country. He was a very 
lion in danger, we are told, and said that he 
need fear nothing except the disgrace of appear- 
ing to show the king less respect now he was 
dead than when he was alive. So he set out, 
and, after turning aside to see the widowed queen 
Berengaria, arrived at Fontevrault just in time 
for the funeral. 

His relations with King John were not so 
happy. John began with proper expressions of 
his good intentions. Hugh said bluntly, “ You 
know I hate lies,” and warned him not to pro- 
mise what he did not intend to perform. John 
showed him an amulet, which he said was sacred 
and would preserve his dominions. ‘ Do not,” 

t Richard was born at Oxford, in the Diocese of Lincoln. 
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replied Hugh, “ put your trust in lifeless stone, 
but only in the living and heavenly stone, our 
Lorp Jesus Curist.” 

He then pointed to the carving on the porch 
of Fontevrault Church, which represents the 
Last Judgement, and bade him note the kings 
and princes to be seen there condemned to 
eternal punishment. 

At the Easter following, Hugh preached appar- 
ently at some length on the duties of kings. John, 
liking neither the matter nor the length of the 
discourse, three times sent to tell him to bring 
it to a close. Hugh took not the slightest 
notice of these hints, and went on to the end. 
The king, Hugh’s biographer Adam tells us, 
slipped out without communicating, as he did 
at his coronation on the following Ascension 
Day. 

As bishop in his huge diocese, which stretched 
south as far as Oxford and Slough, he was a 
diligent and wise ruler. He took care to gather 
men of learning in the Lincoln chapter, insisted 
on residence, and when a learned doctor of the 
University of Paris expressed a wish to become 
a canon, he replied that he would be glad to 
have him, on condition of residence, and if his 
morals were equal to his learning. The cathedral 
was begun, and part of it finished under his 
supervision. 

He applied himself most diligently to main- 
tain a high standard of conduct among his clergy, 
and took the greatest possible pains in filling 
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up vacant benefices. He used to say that 
nothing gave him more anxiety. His method 
of administering Confirmation was considered 
a pattern of reverence for those days, though 
it would hardly be thought that to-day. Children 
and others used to be brought to meet him on 
his journeys, and, unlike some bishops, he never 
confirmed from horseback, however bad the 
weather or great his haste. But he always got 
off, went to a convenient place, and administered 
the Sacrament devoutly and reverently. 

He was simple in his tastes and hated display. 
When he journeyed to Winchester to be conse- 
crated, he insisted on travelling with his luggage 
strapped behind his saddle, to the great distress 
of his chaplains, who, however, managed to 
remove it without his knowledge before he 
actually entered the city. He was liberal with 
money, and lost no opportunity of waiting on 
the sick, especially the lepers whose sores he 
loved to wash with his own hands, feeling that 
what he did to them he did to Curist. He 
had a passion for burying the dead, regarding it 
as an opportunity of ministering to the helpless. 
The clergy of the diocese had standing orders 
not to take a funeral when he was in the neigh- 
bourhood without giving him due warning, in 
order that he might take it himself, if he thought 
fit. Once he was due to dine with King Richard. 
On the way he met a corpse, and insisted on 
taking the funeral. The king sent messengers 
to remind him that dinner was waiting, ‘‘ The 
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king need not wait. Let him go to dinner. 
He had better dine without me than I neglect 
my Master’s work.” 

Whether monk or bishop he never lost an 
opportunity of celebrating Mass. He was dili- 
gent in reading the Scriptures, and never omitted 
to do so when on a journey. Though always 
ready to resist wrong or injustice, he loved 
peace, and disliked nothing so much as quarrels, 
which should be avoided, he thought, more 
carefully than the plague. He hated injustice, 
and when he went to Witham would not begin 
to build until full compensation had been paid 
to the tenants evicted to make way for the 
monks. 

He was moderate and frugal in his diet, and 
considerate for others who were less robust 
than himself, and scolded monks who practised 
abstinence beyond what was enjoined by their 
rule. During meals he was merry and cheerful, 
and when he greeted those who came to see 
him his face was radiant. His temper was hot, 
“more biting than pepper,” he said of it. He 
used to upbraid and even strike his servants. 
But they loved him in spite of it because they 
knew that he loved them. He loved little 
children, and they loved him and would leave 
their parents to play with him. 

He worked many miracles, but attached no 
importance to them. As a collector of relics 
he was insatiable, though his methods of collect- 
ing were open to question; on one occasion 
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he astonished and shocked the monks of Fécamp 
by biting off a piece of a bone of St. Mary 
Magdalene, in order to add it to his collection. 

His love for animals is well known. At the 
Chartreuse he tamed birds and squirrels, which 
used to feed out of his hands. At Witham he 
had a tame goose. When he went to Lincoln 
there appeared in the park at Stow a large and 
fierce swan, which at once made friends with 
the bishop; it learnt to follow him like a dog 
and hunt in his pockets for bread. It would 
even enter the house and climb the stairs. 

It was his greatest refreshment to escape to 
Witham for a few days or weeks and live as a 
simple monk, keeping the rule and living as 
strictly as any one of the community. 

He fell sick on his return from a visit to 
the Continent, and was taken to his house in 
the Temple on September 18, 1200, where he 
lingered for two months, preparing for death 
with great devotion, and enduring pain with 
exemplary fortitude. Archbishop Hubert was 
one of his many visitors, and suggested that he 
should ask for pardon for having so often pro- 
voked him, he being his spiritual father and pri- 
mate. Hugh declared that he should rather ask 
pardon for not having withstood and provoked 
him oftener, and if he lived he would be care- 
ful to do so. 

On the evening of Thursday, November 16th, 
he sent for the monks of Westminster and the 
clerks of St. Paul’s to chant compline. He 
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was lifted out of his bed and laid on a cross 
of ashes on the floor during the chanting of 
Psalm xci at the words “He shall call upon 
me, and I will hear him; yea, I am with him 
in trouble. I will deliver him and bring him 
to honour.” And as the choir began the Nunc 
Dimittis he breathed his last. 

He was buried in Lincoln Cathedral. Crowds 
followed him out of London and struggled to 
touch the bier. Miracles marked the stages of 
this last journey. The body was met outside 
Lincoln by the kings of England and Scotland, 
such an assemblage of bishops and abbots as 
had never been seen in England before, and 
by a vast crowd of lay folk of all sorts, from 
nobles to Jews. King John helped to carry it, 
and seemed for once to have felt genuine com- 
punction. The body has never been disturbed, 
and still rests in its coffin under the pavement 
of the angel choir of his cathedral. He was 
canonized in 1280, and is generally represented 
in art with a swan. 
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St. Elizabeth of 


Hungary. November 19th 


1205-1229 


St Elizabeth was a Hungarian Princess. 
While an infant she was betrothed to the 
eldest son of the Landgrave of Thuringia, and 
was sent to be brought up with him at the castle 
of Wartburg. She married him at the age of 
fifteen. ‘She was perfect in body, handsome, of 
a brown complexion, fervent in prayer, and over- 
flowing in charity to all poor people.” When 
before her marriage she went in state to the 
Church of our Lady at Eisenach, she put off her 
coronet, and threw herself on her knees before a 
large crucifix. The Landgravin rebuked her. 
She replied, ‘I pray thee let me be ; there stands 
the form of Curist, and I cannot pass it with a 
coronet of gold and pearls on my head.” After 
her marriage she spent all her spare time in 
helping the poor and nursing the sick. 

The Golden Legend says of her, “She doubted 
always to wear jolly clothing, but she used always 
to have them honest. She had ordained to say 
every day a number of orisons and prayers. 
She arose oft by night for to make her prayers. 
She had ordained that one of her women which 
was more familiar with her than another, if 
she was overtaken by sleep, she should take her 
by the foot, for to awake her, and on a time she 
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supposed to have taken her lady by the foot and 
took her husband’s foot, which suddenly awoke, 
and would know wherefore she did so, and then 
she told to him all the case, and when he knew it 
he let it pass and suffered it peaceably.” 

When possible, she gave tools to the needy 
instead of money. She took crippled children 
into her house, and on one occasion during her 
husband’s absence, laid a leper on his bed, an 
action which he did not resent. During a time 
of famine she was unwearied in her efforts to 
relieve the distress. One day her husband met 
her as she was coming down from the castle 
with an armful of loaves under her mantle. 
He asked what she carried, and drawing aside 
her mantle found her lap full of roses. In the 
year 1227, after a happy married life of seven 
years, her husband went on the Crusade, and 
died within a few months of starting. 

She was driven out of the castle of Wartburg 
with her children, by her brother-in-law, and 
suffered every kind of hardship without com- 
plaint. Eventually she settled at Marburg, and, 
living in the greatest simplicity, devoted herself 
to nursing the sick in a hospital she built with 
the money she had left. She sold her clothes 
and jewels and the wool she spun to meet the 
current expenses. She washed with her own 
hands the sores of lepers and others afflicted 
with loathsome diseases. Her ready wit and 
cheerfulness brightened all who came near her. 
When towels ran short she took down the linen 
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hangings of her room, saying, “ How fortunate 
we have these to fall back on.”! She gave her 
bedclothes to cover the patients, and crept in 
between the two feather beds to keep warm 
herself. ‘It is rather like a coffin,” 2 she said to 
an attendant who saw what she was doing. 

At the age of twenty-four she was worn out 
with work and trouble, and the austerities of her 


life, and died peacefully on November 19, 1229. 


* Lives of the Saints, Nov. Il, p. 449. 2 Ibid., p. 452. 
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St, Edmund. November 20th 
Kinc anp Martyr. a.D. 841-870 


T. Edmund is said to have been a Saxon 

(probably Kentish) prince who was ap- 
pointed by Offa, King of the East Anglians, to be 
his successor. He set sail from Kent, and was 
shipwrecked off the coast of Norfolk, not far 
from the modern Hunstanton, at a place still 
known as St. Edmund’s Point. He was not 
acknowledged king at once, and spent the first 
year after landing at Attleburgh, during which 
time he is said to have learnt the Psalter by 
heart. A threatened invasion by the Danes 
forced the East Anglian nobles to take action, 
and he was proclaimed king at Bures. 

He led his army against the Danes, but was 
defeated. After the battle he was summoned 
to a parley with the Danes, and was offered 
peace on condition of halving his treasures 
with them and becoming a vassal prince. He 
was willing to halve his treasures, but refused 
absolutely to become a vassal prince unless his 
overlord would become a Christian. He believed 
that he had been called to his office by Gop in 
order that he might help his people to lead 
Christian lives and advance Curist’s kingdom. 
As the vassal of a heathen Dane this would be 
impossible. 


The Danish prince Hingmar, infuriated by his 
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refusal, ordered him to be scourged and then 
fastened to a tree to be a living target for the 
Danish archers. Hoxne is said to be the scene 
of his martyrdom. His body was afterwards 
thrown aside among the trees, and, according to 
the story, was afterwards recovered by the 
miraculous guidance of a grey wolf. A small 
chapel was built over the place where the body 
was buried, but thirty years later it was transferred 
to the new monastery of St. Edmund’s Bury. 
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St, Cecilta. November 22nd 


Vircin AND Martyr. A.D. 180? 


HE accounts that have come down to us of 

St. Cecilia are not historical. All we know 
for certain is that Pope Gelasius gave her feast 
day a vigil in his Sacramentary, about a.pD. 394, 
that a Roman Church was at that time already 
dedicated to her, and that there is some reason 
for thinking that genuine relics of hers have been 
discovered. 

The story is that she was married to a youth 
named Valerian, but prayed daily that she might 
preserve her virginity. She told her husband 
that she was under the protection of an angel, 
and when he replied “If this be true, show me 
the angel,” she told him that if he would believe 
in Gop, and be baptized, he should see him. 
He consented, and was baptized by the Pope. 
On his return from his baptism he saw her 
kneeling in her room, and by her side an angel 
with outstretched wings, holding two crowns of 
roses and lilies. These he placed on their heads 
and vanished. 

Soon after she was condemned for being a 
Christian, and was put to death by being suffocated 
in the baths. St. Cecilia’s Church in Rome 
contains a chapel built on the traditional site of 
the bathroom in which she suffered. 

She was afterwards taken to be the patroness 


Sui GECTELA 
with St, Paul, St. Fohn, and St. Mary Magdalene 
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of music, and is generally represented with an 
organ or organ-pipes in art. This may have 
been due to the fact that Pope Paschal I, who 
translated her relics with great pomp in the year 
A.D. 817, endowed the monks of the monastery 
adjoining the Church of St. Cecilia, where her 
bones were laid, in order that they might sing at 
her tomb without ceasing both day and night. 
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St. Clement 


eee November 23rd 


Bisoop oF Rome anpD Martyr. ¢. A.D. 100 


CCORDING to Irenaeus, St. Clement was 

the third Bishop of Rome after the Apostles, 
having succeeded Anencletus, Anencletus Linus, 
and Linus St. Peter. 

The order is not certain, but there can be no 
doubt that he was one of the first Bishops of 
Rome. He is also said to have been ordained by 
St. peter: 

He wrote the first Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, a letter of the greatest importance 
for the evidence it gives as to the apostolic 
appointment of the clergy at Corinth in his 
time. 

He is probably not to be identified with the 
Clement mentioned by St. Paul in the Epistle to 
the Philippians, but he may conceivably have 
been the Flavius Clemens, the Consul, a relation 
of Domitian, who is recorded by the heathen 
writer Suetonius to have been put to death 
on a charge of atheism by that emperor, while 
his wife Domitilla was banished. But no early 
writer speaks of him as a martyr. 


ST. CATHERINE OF ALEXANDRIA 
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St. Catherine. November 25th 


VirGiIn aND Martyr. a.D. 307? 


T. Catherine is one of those saints of whom 

we know nothing for certain, though a 
number of stories and legends have grown up 
around her name. 

The story is that she was a native of Alexandria, 
young, beautiful, very rich and very learned, and 
attracted the admiration of the Emperor Maxi- 
mian. When she refused his advances he 
confronted her with an assembly of the most 
learned heathen philosophers, in order to over- 
come her scruples. She vindicated the truths of 
Christianity, and defeated them completely in 
argument ; so Maximian, in a rage, ordered her 
to be broken on a wheel studded with spikes. 
She survived this torture, and was then scourged 
and beheaded. Her body was said to have been 
taken by angels, and buried on Mount Sinai. 

She was for centuries the most popular saint 
in the calendar. Her fame was brought to 
England by the Crusaders, and she was as much 
venerated in England as on the Continent. Her 
festival became a popular holiday, and no less 
than eighty churches were dedicated in_ her 
honour, in this country, besides many chapels 
and wayside shrines. 
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St. Anarew. November 30th 


AposTLE AND Martyr. First CENTURY 


a Andrew was the first Apostle to be called 
by our Lorp. He belonged to Bethsaida in 
Galilee, and was the brother of Simon Peter. 
St. John tells us that he was one of the two 
disciples of St. John Baptist who heard him say 
of Curist, “ Behold, the Lamb of Gop,” and at 
once followed Jesus. His first act was to seek 
out his brother Simon and bring him to Jzsus. 
It is possible that he was instrumental in bringing 
St. Philip, who was of the same city. 

At the feeding of the five thousand it was he 
who told our Lorp of the lad with the barley 
loaves and the fishes. When, as recorded in 
St. John xii, the Greeks desired to see Jesus, they 
went to St. Philip, and St. Philip told St. Andrew, 
and the two went to Jesus. It is noteworthy that 
all the above incidents are recorded by St. John. 

One tradition related that he afterwards preached 
to the Scythians. Another that he preached in 
Achaia, and “replenished all the country with 
churches, and converted the people,” including 
the wife of the Roman proconsul, who ordered 
St. Andrew to be scourged and then bound to a 
cross, not nailed, that his death might be more 
lingering. The story relates that St. Andrew 
preached from the cross to twenty thousand men, 


and lingered for two days before he died. His 
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hearers said, “ This holy and debonair man ought 
not to suffer this,” and many were converted. 
The martyrdom took place at Patrae, and his 
body was translated to Constantinople by Con- 
stantine. 

His connection with Scotland is accounted for 
as follows. St. Rule, or Regulus, was in charge of 
the relics of St. Andrew, and was warned by an 
angel in a dream to take some of them to a place, 
which the angel would name. Eventually he 
found his way to Scotland, and deposited the 
relics at a spot afterwards known as St. Andrews. 

He is said to have received assistance from a 
certain King Hung, who has been identified with 
King Angus MacFergus, an historical character, 
and the traditional founder of St. Andrews.! 


* Lives of the Saints, Oct., p. 445. 
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St. francis €abier. December 2nd 
Prigst. 1506-1552 


Se Francis Xavier was the youngest son of 
Juan de Jasso, a noble of Navarre. He took 
the name Xavier from his mother, who had 
brought her husband the properties of Xavier 
and Azpilqueta. Some of the children were 
called Xavier, others Azpilqueta. 

He preferred letters to arms, and went to study 
at the University of Paris at the age of seventeen. 
He distinguished himself in his studies, was made 
Master of Arts in 1530, and lectured in logic and 
metaphysics. Among those who attended his 
lectures was Ignatius Loyola, who set himself to 
win his friendship. At first Francis received his 
advances with coldness and suspicion, but was 
won over eventually, and was one of the six 
companions who took vows at Montmartre and 
were the original Jesuits. 

After spending some time in Italy and Rome, 
he was told by Ignatius to accompany Simon 
Rodriguez on a mission to the East Indies. The 
command was welcome. He had dreamed that 
he carried an Indian on his shoulders, whose 
weight seemed to crush him. On another occasion 
he was heard to cry out in his sleep, “ More, 
more!”’ He told asa secret to Simon Rodriguez, 
just before he sailed, that he had had revealed to 
him the labours, dangers, and sufferings he was to 
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undergo, and that Gop had given him the courage 
to desire that they might be increased and to 
utter this cry. 

He sailed from Lisbon with two companions 
on April 17, 1541, the day on which Ignatius 
was elected the first General of the Society of 
Jesus. The ship had over nine hundred souls 
on board, as uncongenial company as can be 
imagined. But from the first Francis mixed 
and talked with them freely. He always made 
it a practice to talk freely with the crew and 
passengers on his voyages, black sheep as some 
of them notoriously were, a practice which 
scandalized some and led to the reformation of 
many more. 

Once while on a voyage a Portuguese asked 
to have him pointed out as he had heard so much 
of his sanctity. He was seen in a group watching 
a game of chess, talking freely in a crowd of 
soldiers, sailors, and merchants’ clerks. The 
Portuguese was scandalized, and told a friend 
that the Padre Santo was just like any other 
priest. When they landed he sent his servant to 
watch him. He followed him to a wood and saw 
him, it is said, lifted from the ground in an 
ecstasy of prayer. 

On another occasion he was on a voyage from 
Meliapur to Malacca, when a soldier lost not 
only his own money, but also a hundred crowns 
he was conveying from one merchant to another. 
The man broke out in blasphemies, and was then 
about to throw himself overboard. Francis took 
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him by the hand, borrowed some money, and 
told him to try his luck again. He did so, and 
won the money back. He would have gone on 
playing, but Francis forbade him and spoke to 
him of the narrow escape he had had of losing 
his life in this world and the next. It is said that 
the man never played cards again. 

On this voyage he made up quarrels, nursed 
the sick, heard confessions, and on Sundays 
preached on deck. The voyage lasted thirteen 
months, including a stay of six months at 
Mozambique. He landed at Goa, in India, on 
May 6, 1542. He found an immense task in 
caring for the Portuguese officials and merchants, 
their wives and families, as well as in converting 
the natives. During the next six years he visited 
the Portuguese settlements along the coast from 
Goa to Cape Comorin, and from Comorin to 
Negapatam and Meliapur, where he found relics 
of St. Thomas, who was said to have been 
martyred there. He sailed East as far as the 
Celebes and the Molucca Islands, and everywhere 
he was indefatigable in caring for the Portuguese, 
their wives and families, preaching, teaching, and 
hearing confessions, and in setting on foot the 
conversion of the natives. 

His method with the natives was at each centre 
first of all to get the Catechism, and some prayers 
and hymns translated into the vernacular. Then 
he would stay some weeks teaching the children 
and others to sing what he taught them, and, 
when he moved on, leaving a native teacher to 
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continue the instruction. To gather the children 
to be taught he would go through the streets of 
the village ringing a bell, and calling on all who 
would to come and learn the Christian doctrine, 
and when they flocked at the sound of the bell, 
would lead them into the church or whatever 
place he had chosen. 

Afterwards each centre was regularly visited by 
himself or another Jesuit father. His influence 
was extraordinary, and he tells us that sometimes 
he could hardly lift his hands on account of the 
fatigue of baptizing so many. Infants were 
baptized indiscriminately, and he regarded this 
baptism as the most important and hopeful part 
of the work of a missionary. “If you look 
round,” he wrote, “you will find that very few 
people in India, white or black, will reach heaven 
except those who die before they are fourteen 
years old, and so have not lost their baptismal 
innocence.” He is credited with having possessed 
the gift of languages to a miraculous degree, and 
the miracles attributed to him are innumerable. 

He led a life of the greatest bodily austerity. 
He travelled barefoot, clad in a torn cassock and 
with a black cap on his head ; he ate once a day, 
and then only roasted rice; seldom slept more 
than four hours, and then lay on the ground with 
a stone under his head. The rest of the night 
he spent in prayer or in visiting the sick. - Even 
the roughest and most profligate found it hard to 
resist the charm of his manner, and many are 
the stories of conversions made by him on his 
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numerous voyages of the most unpromising 
characters. 

One of his companions thus described him : 
“ He is a true father ; no one can see him with- 
out great consolation, the very sight of him seems 
to move to devotion; he is a man of middle 
height, he always holds his face up, his eyes are 
full of tears, but his look is bright and joyous, 
his words few and exciting to devotion. His 
very look kindles in men an inexpressible desire 
to serve Gop.” 

To him more than to most it was given to 
experience the joy of religion. On his return 
from Japan he was several times observed walking 
in the garden at night, and heard to cry out, 
“Satis est, Domine, satis est!” ‘*No more, 
O Lorp, no more!” feeling the intensity of 
divine consolation almost more than he could 
bear. 

But, like many other saints, he was a man 
of affairs as well as a mystic. More than a 
hundred of his letters survive dealing, among other 
things, with practical matters. They contain 
excellent advice on preaching, on administering 
rebukes to highly-placed officials, on dealing 
with penitents who come “to reveal their 
indigence rather than their sins,” who were “to 
be kept at a distance as drones who would 
rob you of your store.” On the admission of 
recruits to the society—the worthiest among 
the worthy’ were to be chosen, the uneducated 
were not to be given spiritual work—on the 
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management of finance, with very precise and 
detailed instructions on the recovery of borrowed 
money. He even dealt with housekeeping and 
the garden. ‘Consider whether it would not be 
cheaper to get two slaves to wash the clothes 
instead of sending them out to be washed.” “I 
see a great deal is spent on the food and salary of 
the gardener and of the negroes who work under 
him.” So a lay brother was to take over the 
management. 

No details were too small. ‘‘ Write to me at 
Malacca most fully about all the affairs of the 
college ; about each of the fathers sent out to 
preach the Gospel ; about the country where each 
is ; with what ardour and with what success they 
are working. Go into everything and describe to 
me the most minute particulars.” 

Like that of his namesake of Assisi, his 
influence is said to have extended to dumb 
animals. Once he saw men trying to shoe a 
horse, which plunged and kicked and obstinately 
resisted all their efforts. He went up to it, 
stroked it, and said, “‘ Brother horse, how is it 
that so beautiful a creature as you are will let no 
one put shoes on you?” and the animal at once 
became submissive. 

When in the Malaccas he had made up his 
mind to visit Japan, and, after returning and 
setting things in order, he started to fulfil this 
mission. He sailed from Malacca “in a small 
junk belonging to a Chinese corsair, called 
Necoda.” He occupied the time just before 
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sailing with drawing up a rule of life for a 
disciple. This letter has the inscription “ In the 
Chapel of our Blessed Lady of the Mount, near 
Malacca, the night before the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist, 1549 ; just about to sail for Japan.” 

The voyage was most perilous as, apart from 
the danger of the sea, there was always a chance 
that if the winds were unfavourable, he and his 
companions would be thrown overboard as 
bringers of ill-luck. This very nearly happened 
more than once, and Francis, writing to his 
brethren at Goa, gave some advice on how to 
combat “this plague of timidity which makes 
many men lead a sad and anxious life.” His 
remedy was trust in Gop. However, in spite of 
all dangers, he landed with his companions, two 
Europeans, and three Japanese Christians, at 
Kagoshima, on August 1th. He remained in 
Japan about two years, and penetrated as far as 
Meaco, said by Francis to have been at that time 
the metropolis of Japan. 

He met with considerable opposition, and was 
wounded with arrows, pelted with mud, and once 
almost stoned to death. He and his companions 
were often followed by a crowd jeering at them. 
He tells us that once the crowd cried after them, 
“There go the men who tell us that we must 
embrace the law of Gop to be saved, because we 
cannot be saved except by the Maker of all things 
and by His Son! There go the men who tell us 
it is wicked to have more than one wife.” But, 
though progress was slow and difficult, many 
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converts were made, and once made they seem to 
have been faithful. A Jesuit father visited a 
castle where he had baptized fifteen persons 
twelve years before, which had not been visited 
by a priest meanwhile, and found the household 
faithful and eager for news of Father Francis. 
He had many disputes with the Japanese bonzes 
and in his letters home was emphatic as to the 
necessity of sending able and learned men to be 
missionaries in Japan. No Christians in any part 
of the world or in any age have shown such 
constancy under persecution as those of Japan, 
where Francis was the first to preach the Gospel. 

At the end of 1551 he began his return 
voyage to India, having already resolved to 
preach the Gospel next in China. Early in the 
following year, after a narrow escape from ship- 
wreck, he arrived at Goa. During his absence 
we are told that his hair had turned white. He 
was busily employed in setting things in order 
during the next three months. On April 25th, 
accompanied by a Jesuit father, four lay brothers, 
and a young Chinaman to act as interpreter, he 
set out for China. 

He had arranged with the King of Portugal 
that he was to accompany a Portuguese Embassy, 
which was to wait on the Chinese Emperor. 
Hitherto he had always succeeded in getting the 
help he required from Portuguese officials. This 
time the Portuguese officer whose duty it was 
to send the mission on its way from Malacca 
resolutely refused to let it start, and, after 
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vexatious delays, Francis was compelled to set 
out on his own account in July. After stopping 
at Singapore, he reached the island of San Chan, 
one hundred and twenty miles from Canton, in 
August. While waiting there for an opportunity 
to get into Canton, he was seized with fever and 
died on board the Santa Cruce, on Friday, 
December 2, 1552. While delirious, his talk 
was of his expedition to China. When the end 
came, he fixed his eyes on the crucifix, his face 
lighted up with joy, and he expired repeating the 
words of the Te Deum, “In te Domine speravi, 
non confundar in aeternam” —‘*‘O Lorp, in 
Thee have I trusted, I shall never be con- 
founded.” 
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St, Birinus. December 3rd 
Bishop or THE West Saxons. Diep a.p. 649 


Se Berin or Birin was probably a Lombard. 
At the suggestion, or at least with the 
approval, of Pope Honorius, he sailed from 
Genoa in a.D. 633, with the express object of 
preaching the Gospel in those parts of Britain 
which it had not yet reached. He had previously 
been consecrated bishop by Astorius, Bishop of 
Milan, at Genoa. 

He landed in the country of the West Saxons, 
probably near Southampton, and found them 
to be so heathen that he thought it better to 
preach to them instead of going farther. He 
travelled north to find their king, Cynegils, and 
tradition points to a hill called Churn Knob, 
not far from Wallingford, as the place where 
the Gospel was first preached to that king and 
his West Saxon subjects. 

Cynegils was baptized not long after, Oswald, 
King of Northumbria, who had come to seek 
his daughter in marriage, standing as sponsor. 

Bede tells us that the two kings established 
Berin at Dorchester, where he built his cathedral. 
Of his subsequent labours little is known. He 
is connected by tradition with Berin’s Hill, near 
Ipsden, in the Chilterns, and Bapsey Meadow 
at Taplow, and his See of Dorchester became 
in a sense the parent see of nearly all the 
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dioceses in the south, the west, and the mid- 
lands of England. He died on December 3, 
A.D. 649, at Dorchester. Huis body was trans- 
lated to Winchester by Bishop Haedda when 
the West Saxon See was removed to that city. 
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St. Nicholas. December 6th 


Bisoorp oF Myra. Fourtru Cenrury 


T. Nicholas has been for centuries one of 

the most popular saints in Christendom, but 
we know little of him except that he was Bishop 
of Myra in the fourth century. A church was 
dedicated to him by the Emperor Justinian 
about the year a.p. 560, and since the tenth 
century he has been known and reverenced in 
the West. He is specially the patron saint of 
children, of sailors, of travellers, and merchants, 
and those overtaken by any sudden distress or 
danger. The stories told of him are not his- 
torical. 

He was born in a city of Lycia, and on the 
day of his birth is said to have stood up in 
his bath and given thanks to Gop, and as an 
infant to have fasted on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

He was a rich man and devoted his wealth 
to the relief of the poor. Having heard that 
a distressed nobleman was in despair and about 
to drive his three portionless daughters to lead 
lives of shame, he threw a purse of gold 
through his open window on three successive 
nights, and so saved them from this dis- 
grace. Hence his symbol of the three golden 
balls, which has since been adopted by pawn- 
brokers. On a voyage to the Holy Land he 
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saved the ship from being wrecked by his 
prayers, and is therefore the patron saint of 
sailors. 

He is also the protector of children, which 
is accounted for by the following legend. Once 
during a time of famine, missing three boys 
who were his pupils, he traced them to an inn 
and found their bodies cut up and being pickled 
in a brine-tub. He took them out and restored 
them to life. 

He is also said to have saved his city from 
famine by persuading the captains of some corn- 
vessels, which put in at Myra on their way to 
Alexandria, to land part of their cargo, by pro- 
mising that when they got to Alexandria nothing 
would be missing, and he kept his promise. 
Once he saved three innocent travellers who 
were unjustly condemned to death by appearing 
in a dream to the emperor, and ordering him to 
release them, which was done. 

He is said to have died a.p. 326, and to have 
been buried at Myra, and his body to have been 
translated to Bari, a city on the coast of Italy, 
in the year 1084. 
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St. Lucy. December 13th 
Vircin anD Martyr. Diep ¢. 303 


See Lucy belonged to a wealthy family in 
Syracuse. She was brought up as a Christian, 
and made a secret vow of perpetual virginity. 
Her mother urged her to accept a wealthy suitor, 
but she steadfastly refused. The young man, 
when he found that his suit was rejected, de- 
nounced her to the magistrate, and she was put 
to death by having a sword thrust through her 
throat. 

She is generally represented holding an eye; 
possibly because of her name, which means 
“light,” and possibly in allusion to the story 
that when her lover tried to win her by praising 
the beauty of her eyes, she exclaimed, “If thine 
eye offend thee pluck it out and cast it from 
thee,” and tore out her eyes and gave them 
to him. 
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St. Thomas. December 21st 


AposTL—E AND Martyr. First CENTURY 


T. Thomas, or Didymus, both names mean- 

ing twin, was one of the Twelve, and St. 
John records four of his sayings, which reveal 
his character as that of a man, matter-of-fact 
and slow to believe, but rich in love and loyalty. 
When Lazarus lay dead and the other disciples 
would have dissuaded Jzsus from going to 
Bethany at the risk of His life, and He declared 
that He would go, St. Thomas said, “Let us 
also go that we might die with Him.” When, 
in His discourse in the “upper chamber,” our 
Lorp said, “ Whither I go you know and the 
way you know,” St. Thomas said, “Lorp, we 
know not whither Thou goest, and how are 
we to know the way?” 

After the Resurrection, when the other dis- 
ciples said, “We have seen the Lorn,” he 
replied, “ Except I shall see in His hands the 
print of the nails and thrust my hand into His 
side, I shall not believe.” But when he saw 
his Lorp the next Sunday, he exclaimed, “ My 
Lorp and my Gop.” 

The ects of Thomas relate that he went to 
India and preached. The story is that the 
missionary districts of the Apostles were decided 
by casting lots. St. Thomas drew India, and 
objected, saying, “I have not strength; I am 
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weak. How can I, a Hebrew, teach the Indians?” 
In the night the Lorp appeared to him, and 
said, “‘ Fear not, Thomas; My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” But he still protested, and saying, 
“Whither Thou wilt, Lorp, but not India.” 
While he was talking an Indian merchant in 
search of a skilful carpenter appeared. Our 
Lorp accosted him, and said, “ Thou art look- 
ing for a carpenter. I have a slave for sale 
well skilled in the craft of a carpenter,” and 
sold St. Thomas for twenty pieces of silver. 
He was accordingly taken to India, where he 
worked as a carpenter, preached, and was even- 
tually martyred at Meliapur. He was buried 
there, and his body subsequently translated to 
Goa. It is certain that the Malabar Christians 
regard him as their Apostle to this day, and that 
St. Francis Xavier, when he preached in India, 
found memorials of him there. But there is 
some reason for thinking that India was evan- 
gelized from Edessa by another Thomas. And 
as another account makes Parthia the scene of 
the Apostle’s labours, and Edessa his burying- 
place, the name Thomas would probably not 
have been uncommon there. 

The Golden Legend quotes from Isidore to 
the effect that ‘Thomas, Apostle and disciple 
of our Lorp Jesus Curist, preached the Gospel 
unto miscreants, to them of Persia and of Media, 
to the Hircanians and Bactrians, and he enter- 
ing into the parts of the Orient, pierced through 
the entrails of the people, and then he was 
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pierced with a glaive, and so died. And Chry- 
sostom saith that he, Thomas, came into the 
parts of the three kings which came to worship 
Curist; he baptized them, and they were made 
helpers and aiders of our Lorp and the Christian 
Haith.Y 

His symbol is a carpenter’s rule on account 
of the tradition related above. 
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St. Stepijen. December 26th 


Deacon anp Martyr. First Century 


T. Stephen was one of seven deacons ap- 

pointed by the Apostles to assist in the 
distribution of alms, and was distinguished by 
his faith and power, and the miracles which he 
worked. His preaching brought him into con- 
flict with the Hebraistic Jews from Alexandria 
and elsewhere, who disputed with him, but were 
unable to withstand the wisdom and the spirit 
by which he spake. They accused him before 
the Sanhedrin, where we are told his face was 
“as it had been the face of an angel.” He 
made a speech which cut them to the heart, 
and looking up to heaven, he declared he saw 
the glory of Gop and Jzsus standing on the 
right of Gop. Whereupon the exasperated 
hearers rushed on him, dragged him out of the 
city, and stoned him. His last words were, 
“Lorp Jzsus, receive my spirit,’ and “ Lorn, 
lay not this sin to their charge.” 

The martyrdom, according to an old tradition, 
took place outside the Damascus Gate at Jeru- 
salem. In some parts of England St. Stephen’s 
Day has been known as “wrenning day,” from 
the custom of stoning wrens on that day in 
his memory. 
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|t. John the Mibine. December 27th 
AposTLE AND EvaNGELIsT. First CENTURY 


T. John, according to tradition, was one of 

the two disciples of St. John Baptist who 
heard him say of Jzsus, ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb of 
Gop,” and at once followed Him to his dwelling- 
place. 

He and his brother James were the sons of 
Zebedee, and men of some substance as they had 
with them “hired servants.” The final call came 
later when, together with their partners Simon 
Peter and Andrew, they forsook boats and nets 
and followed Him for good. St. John with 
St. Peter and St. James belonged to the inner 
circle of Apostles, who were present at the 
Transfiguration, and the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus, and were nearest the Master at the 
Agony in Gethsemane. With St. James he wished 
our Lorp to call fire from heaven on the 
Samaritans who refused them shelter, and 
accompanied their mother when she asked that 
they might have places one on the right hand 
and the other on the left of their Master 
when He established His kingdom. 

It was St. John who asked what should be 
done with the man casting out devils in Curist’s 
name. ‘They appeared to have been full of zeal, 
but inclined to severity, and received the name 
Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder. 
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Universal tradition has identified the beloved 
disciple of the Fourth Gospel with St. John. 
This disciple whom Jzsus loved sat next Him at 
the Last Supper and asked who should betray 
Him. He knew the high priest and gained 
admission into the hall, when Jesus was brought 
before Caiaphas. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel, whether 
St. John or not, had certainly an inside view of 
the events that followed. He was at the foot of 
the Cross, and to his care Jesus commended His 
mother. When the news of the Resurrection 
was brought to him by the women, he and 
St. Peter ran to the tomb, “The other disciple 
did outrun Peter,” but Peter entered the tomb 
first, then the other disciple entered, “and he 
saw and believed.” He was one of the seven 
disciples who went fishing on the Sea of Tiberias, 
and was the first to recognize Jesus standing on 
the shore, and said to St. Peter, “It is the Lorp.” 
In the Acts he was with St. Peter when the lame 
man was healed at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple, and went down to Samaria with him to 
lay hands on those that had been baptized. Later 
on St. Paul wrote in the Epistle to the Galatians 
that he saw him and St. Peter at Jerusalem when 
he went up to Jerusalem by revelation. It is 
uncertain when he left Jerusalem or whither he 
went. Tertullian relates that he visited Rome 
and was thrown into a bath of boiling oil outside 
the Latin Gate, from which he escaped without 
injury. This is commemorated on May 6th, by 
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the Festival of St. John before the Latin Gate 
(ante Portam Latinam). 

Eusebius tells us that during the persecution 
of Domitian he was condemned to dwell in the 
island of Patmos, and that he saw the Revelation 
towards the close of Domitian’s reign. On the 
death of Domitian he was released, and, according 
to Eusebius, came to Ephesus and “ governed the 
Churches of Asia.” Once on a visit to the 
neighbouring city he confided to the care of 
the recently appointed bishop a youth of promise. 
The young man was baptized, but afterwards fell 
away, took to evil courses, and became captain of 
a band of robbers. When St. John revisited the 
spot he asked the bishop for “‘the deposit which 
I and Curisr committed to thee.” ‘I demand 
the young man and the soul of a brother.” The 
bishop groaned and said, “‘ He is dead, dead to 
Gop.” St. John replied, “I left a fine keeper of 
a brother’s soul; but get me a horse and a 

uide.” 

He then had himself guided to the haunts of 
the robber band, and when taken by an outpost 
demanded to be led to his captain. When the 
captain recognized him he tried to get away, but 
St. John followed and cried after him, “ Why 
dost thou fly, my son, from me thy father, thy 
defenceless aged father?’ And he would not 
let him go until he brought him back softened 
and repentant. 

At Ephesus he is said to have opposed the 
heretic Cerinthus, and on one occasion to have 
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refused to enter the bath when he knew Cerinthus 
was in the building. 

In his extreme old age he is said to have 
amused himself with a tame partridge, and when 
blamed for such frivolity to have defended him- 
self by saying that “The bow cannot always be 
bent.” Jerome describes how, when so old that 
he had to be carried into church, his sermons 
always consisted of the words, “ Little children, 
love one another.” This is not the place for 
entering into the vexed question of the author- 
ship of the Gospel which bears his name, but 
there is, to say the least, good reason for thinking 
that he wrote it towards the end of his life, and in 
part with the intention of correcting the tradition 
that “that disciple should not die.” 
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St. Chomas of 


Canterbury. December 29th 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND Martyr 
I118—1170 


T. Thomas was the son of Gilbert Becket, a 

Norman merchant settled in London, and his 
wife Matilda, a native of Caen. There is no truth 
in the legend that his mother was a Saracen. He 
was born at Cheapside, and educated at Merton 
Priory in Surrey. In his holidays he often 
went hunting and hawking with a friend of his 
father’s, and acquired great dexterity in these 
accomplishments. 

When he left school he entered an accountant’s 
office, and then, about the year 1143, the house- 
hold of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose favour he gained. After studying law at 
Bologna and Auxerre, he returned to the Arch- 
bishop, and in 1153 was ordained deacon and 
made Archdeacon of Canterbury, who was then 
the chief ecclesiastical dignitary after the bishops 
and abbots. In the year 1155, by the strong 
recommendation of the archbishop, who hoped 
that the effect of his influence would be good, 
the young King Henry II made him chancellor. 
He soon became the most important man in the 
kingdom after the king, and lived in great mag- 
nificence ; “never a day passed on which he did 
not make some large present of horses, birds, 
clothes, gold and silver plate, and money.” 
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With the king he was on intimate and 
affectionate terms. ‘Sometimes the king rode 
on horseback into the hall where the chancellor 
sat at meat ; sometimes, bow in hand, returning 
from hunting or on his way to the chase ; some- 
times he would drink and depart when he had 
seen the chancellor. Sometimes, jumping over 
the table, he would sit down and eat with him. 
Never in Christian times were there two men 
more of one mind or better friends.” He was 
chosen to negotiate at Paris a marriage between 
the daughter of the King of France and the 
eldest son of Henry II, and kept a state befitting 
his mission. ‘ Marvellous is the King of the 
English whose chancellor goeth thus grandly.” 
Afterwards when war broke out he led seven 
hundred knights to battle for forty days. And 
“himself met with horse at charge and lance in 
rest a valiant French knight of that country, 
whom he unhorsed.” ‘“ The chancellor’s knights 
were ever first in the king’s army, ever dared the 
most, ever did gloriously, as he taught and led 
and cheered them on to victory.” 

In 1162 the king announced to him at Falaise 
his intention of making him Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Thomas demurred, “I know certainly 
that if Gop should so dispose, you would soon 
turn away your love, and the favour which is now 
between us would be turned to bitterest hatred.” 
However, all opposition was overborne, and he 
was ordained priest on the Saturday in Whitsun 
week, 1162, and consecrated bishop the next day. 
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As soon as he became archbishop he laid aside 
secular clothes, assumed the habit of a canon 
regular, resigned the chancellorship, and adopted 
a manner of living in keeping with his sacred 
office. 

He sat down to dinner daily with twenty 
learned men at his table on his right hand, and 
on his left monks and regulars. The only sound 
to be heard was the reading of a good book. 
Another table was set for laymen, “ that they may 
have their pleasantries thereat in a lowly modera- 
tion.” The table was bountifully supplied, but 
Thomas himself ate very sparingly. Idleness, 
we are told, he eschewed at all times. “ His 
hours of sleep were short because of his service 
to the poor, his tears and penance, his prayers and 
studies.” 

He showed special care of the wretched, the 
wounded, and the sick, and not only gave them 
money, but often sent his men to visit them to 
see how they did. He often visited the hospitals 
to know how their inmates fared. ‘“‘ He was meek 
towards those of little might, but mighty and 
zealous towards the ribald.” 

The conflict with the king soon came. They 
first quarrelled over a question of taxation, when 
Thomas withstood Henry to his face, but the 
real point at issue came to a head over the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, which Thomas refused 
to accept without the direction of the pope. 
The king claimed that the lay courts should 
judge clergy, who had broken the law; that if 
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found guilty they should be sent to the Church 
court to receive ecclesiastical sentence and then 
returned to the lay court to receive a civil 
punishment. 

Becket, supported by the pope, the clergy, but 
not by all the bishops, steadily refused. 

To us Becket’s claim that the clergy should be 
free from the jurisdiction of the lay courts seems 
unreasonable, but we need to bear in mind two 
things—First, that the punishments introduced 
by the Norman kings were brutal to a degree, 
consisting of mutilations, blinding, and similar 
barbarities, some of them for trivial offences, and 
it was something to reduce the number of those 
liable to such inflictions. Secondly, that Henry 
was on the way to become an absolute king. 
The clergy were the only body, besides the great 
nobles, at all in a position to oppose his arbitrary 
authority, and as things were then their immunity 
made for the liberty of the whole nation, as well 
as for the freedom and independence of the 
Churche When Henry VIII succeeded in 
abolishing these immunities, he became master of 
both Church and State. 

Becket fled to the Continent and appealed to 
the pope. For six years he was a fugitive in 
Europe; the pope could not throw him over and 
did not wish to quarrel with the King of England. 
At last the pope decided definitely for Becket. 
He and Henry met and were reconciled, and he 
returned to Canterbury. His return was a 
triumph. 
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“lt became known at Canterbury,” says Fitz- 
stephen, “that the archbishop had landed. Then 
all in the town rejoiced from the least to the 
greatest. They decked the Cathedral. They 
put on silks and costly array. They prepared a 
great banquet for many people. The archbishop 
was received in solemn procession. The church 
resounded with hymns and music, the hall with 
rejoicing, the city everywhere with fullness of joy. 
He preached a most instructive sermon, taking 
for text ‘Here we have no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come.’”’ 

Herbert of Bosham tells the tale more fully : 
“On the morrow the archbishop left the harbour 
where he had landed, which was distant about six 
miles from Canterbury. As he approached the 
city he was awaited by the poor of the land as a 
victim sent from heaven, yea even as the angel of 
Gop, with prayer and oration. But why do I say 
with oration? Rather Curuist’s poor received 
him as the Lorn’s anointed. So, wherever the 
archbishop passed, crowds of poor, small and 
great, old and young, ran together, some 
throwing themselves in his way, others taking 
their garments and strewing them in the way, 
crying and exclaiming, ‘ Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lorp.’ Likewise the priests 
with their parishioners met him in procession 
with their crosses, saluting their father, and 
begging his blessing, reiterated that oft-repeated 
cry, ‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lorp.’ But wherefore thus? You would 
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have said, had you seen, that the Lorp a second 
time approached His Passion, and that among 
the children and the poor and the rejoicing people 
again He Who died once at Jerusalem for the 
salvation of the whole world was now again 
ready to die at Canterbury for the English 
Church.” 

The joy was short-lived. Becket refused to 
absolve the bishops whom he had excommunicated 
unless they gave satisfaction. The bishops com- 
plained to the king, whose fury knew no bounds. 
Whether he himself suggested the murder or not 
will never be known. Four knights, supplied 
with money by Archbishop Roger of York, sailed 
from different ports and met at Saltwood Castle. 
They interviewed the archbishop and ordered him 
to absolve the bishops and leave the diocese. 
He refused absolutely. 

That night (December 29, 1170) the monks 
when they came to the vespers would have barred 
the doors, but he said, “It is not meet to make a 
fortress of the house of Gop. Wecame to suffer, 
not to resist.” 

Then the knights entered the church, calling 
out, “‘ Where is Thomas Becket, traitor to the 
king and realm?’ As he answered not, they 
cried out the more furiously, ‘Where is the 
archbishop?’ At this, intrepid and fearless, as 
it is written, ‘The just, like a bold lion, shall be 
without fear,’ he descended from the stair where 
he had been dragged by the monks in fear of the 
knights, and in a clear voice answered, ‘I am 
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here, no traitor to the king, but a priest. Why 
do ye seek me?’ And whereas he had already 
said that he feared them not, he added, ‘So I 
am ready to suffer in His name Who redeemed 
me by His Blood: be it far from me to flee from 
your swords, or to depart from justice.’ Having 
thus said, he turned to the right, under a pillar, 
having on one side the altar of the blessed 
mother of Gop and ever Virgin Mary, on the 
other, that of St. Benedict the Confessor. The 
murderers followed him: ‘ Absolve,’ they cried, 
‘and restore to communion those whom you 
have excommunicated, and restore their powers 
to those whom you have suspended.’ He 
answered, ‘There has been no satisfaction, and 
I will not absolve them.’ ‘Then you shall die,’ 
they cried; ‘receive what you deserve.’ ‘I am 
ready,’ he replied, ‘to die for my Lorp, that in 
my blood the Church may obtain liberty and 
peace. But in the name of Almighty Gop, I 
forbid you to hurt my people whether clerk or 
lay.’ . . . Then the unconquered martyr inclined 
his neck as one who prays, and joining his hands 
he lifted them up, and commended his cause and 
that of the Church to Gop, to St. Mary, and to 
the blessed martyr Denys. Scarce had he said the 
words than the wicked knight, fearing lest he 
should be rescued by the people and escape 
alive, leapt upon him suddenly and wounded this 
lamb, who was sacrificed to Gop, on the head, 
cutting off the top of the crown which the sacred 
unction of the chrism had dedicated to Gop ; and 
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by the same blow he wounded the arm of him 
who tells this. For he, when the others, both 
monks and clerks, fled, stuck close to the sainted 
archbishop and held him in his arms till the one 
he interposed was almost severed. . . . Then he 
received a second blow on the head, but still 
stood firm. At the third blow he fell on his 
knees and elbows, offering himself a_ living 
victim, and saying in a low voice, ‘For the 
Name of Jesus and the protection of the Church, 
I am ready to embrace death.’ Then the third 
knight inflicted a terrible wound as he lay, by 
which the sword was broken against the pave- 
ment, and the crown, which was large, was 
separated from the head ; so that the blood white 
with the brain and the brain red with blood dyed 
the surface of the Virgin Mother Church with the 
life and death of the confessor and martyr in the 
colours of the lily and the rose. The fourth 
knight prevented any from interfering, so that the 
others might freely perpetrate the murder. As 
to the fifth—no knight, but that clerk who had 
entered with the knights—that a fifth blow might 
not be wanting to the martyr who was in other 
things like to Curist, he put his foot on the 
neck of the holy priest and precious martyr, and, 
horrible to say, scattered his brains and blood 
over the pavement, calling out to the others, ‘ Let 
us away, knights ; he will rise no more.’”’ ! 

The body was buried the next day in the 
crypt without any religious service, but the tomb 

* Grim, quoted by W. H. Hutton, National Saints, pp. 253-5. 
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became at once a scene of miracles. He was pro- 
claimed a saint immediately by the people, and 
was formally canonized in July, 1174. His body 
was translated to a shrine behind the high altar 
on July 7, 1220, and became the richest and the 
most popular place of pilgrimage in Christen- 
dom, until it was rifled and the body burnt by 
Henry VIII in 1538. 

He was rightly recognized as a martyr to the 
liberties of the nation and the spiritual freedom 
of the Church. In person he was tall and 
slender, his bearing dignified, his features strongly 
marked and refined; his eyes were dark grey, 
and his hair dark brown. 
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St. Syribester, December 31st 


BisHop oF Rome. Diep a.p. 335 


Se Sylvester was Bishop of Rome during the 
greater part of the reign of Constantine the 
Great, who first made Christianity the official 
religion of the Roman Empire. He was said to 
have baptized Constantine, but it is pretty well 
agreed that that emperor was baptized on his 
death-bed by Eusebius, the Arian Bishop of 
Caesarea. It was probably through Sylvester’s 
influence that he built churches in Rome, which 
may have given rise to the fable that Constantine 
made over to the papacy the city of Rome and 
the greater part of Italy, on the ground that it 
was unfit that the Vicar of Curist should dwell 
in a city subject to earthly sway. He was too 
infirm to attend the Council of Nicaea, and was 
represented by two priests. He is represented 
as trampling on a dragon, the symbol of paganism 
which received such a notable rebuff in his 


reign. 
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